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THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK  THE  SEC¬ 
OND.* 

“Stltor  mundi  Fredericas” — Fred¬ 
erick  Iho  Wonder  of  the  World — is  the 
name  by  which  the  English  historian 
Matthew  Parts  more  than  onoe  speaks 
of  the  Emperor  who  drew  on  him  the 
eyes  of  all  men  during  the  jgreater  part 
of  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  whose  name  has  ever  since 
lived  in  history  as  that  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  man  in  a  most  remarkable  a^. 
We  do  not  say  the  greatest,  still  less  the 
best,  man  of  his  time  ;  but,  as  Matthew 
Paris  calls  liim,  the  most  wonderful 
man ;  the  man  whose  character  and  ac¬ 
tions  shone  out  most  distinctively,  the 
man  whose  personality  was  most  marked ; 
the  man,  in  short,  who  was  in  all  things 

*  Uutory  of  Fndtrick  tha  Sacond,  Kmparor  of  the 
Itomana.  liy  T.  L.  Kinoton  (Bi.\ik-Ulifuant), 
M.A.  CAmbridge  and  London :  Macmillan, 
1862. 

Via  at  Corraaftondaitfa  da  Pierre  da  la 
Miaiatra  lia  tEmperewr  Fridiric  II.,  ate.  Par  A. 
UciLLARo-BaiuoLLBS.  Paris :  II.  Plon,  186C. 

Niw  Sbubs — You  V.,  No.  6. 


the  most  unlike  to  all  the  other  men  who 
were  about  him.  It  is  probable  that 
there  never  lived  a  human  being  endow¬ 
ed  with  greater  natural  gifts,  or  whose 
natural  gifts  were,  according  to  the 
means  afforded  him  by  his  age,  more 
sedulonsly  cultivated,  than  the  last  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  House  of  Swabia.  There 
seems  to  be  no  aspect  of  human  nature 
which  was  not  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  in  his  person.  In  versatility  of 
gifu,  in  wliat  we  may  call  manysided¬ 
ness  of  character,  he  appears  as  a  sort 
of  mediaeval  Alcibiades,  while  he  was 
undoubtedly  far  removed  from  Alcibi¬ 
ades’  utter  lack  of  principle  or  steadi¬ 
ness  of  any  kind.  Warrior,  statesman, 
lawgiver,  scholar,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  compass  of  the  political  or  intellect¬ 
ual  world  of  his  age  which  he  failed  to 
grasp.  In  an  age  of  change,  when,  in 
every  corner  of  Europe  and  civilized 
Asia,  old  kingdoms,  nations,  systems, 
were  falling  and  new  ones  rising,  Fred¬ 
erick  was  emphatically  the  man  of  change, 
the  author  oi  things  new  and  unheard  of 
— he  was  “stupor  mundi  et  immutator 
mirabilis.”  A  suspected  hereUc,  a  sus- 
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peoted  Mohammedan,  he  was  the  object 
of  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  aelf-oontradio- 
toiy  charges  ;  but  the  charges  mark  real 
features  in  the  character  of  the  roan.  He 
was  something  unlike  any  other  Emperor 
or  any  other  man ;  whatever  professions 
of  orthodoxy  he  might  make,  men  felt 
instinctively  that  his  Mlief  and  hisnrao- 
tioe  were  not  the  same  as  the  beliet  and 
the  practice  of  other  Christian  men. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  quite 
emancipated  his  mind  from  the  trammels 
of  hb  own  time,  and  that  he  had  theories 
and  designs  which,  to  most  of  hb  con¬ 
temporaries,  would  have  seemed  mon¬ 
strous,  unintelligible,  impossible.  Fred¬ 
erick  in  short  was,  in  some  obvious  re¬ 
spects,  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  those  who 
influence  their  own  age  and  the  ages 
which  9ome  after  them  ;  the  men  who,  if 
their  lot  b  cast  in  one  walk,  found  sects, 
and  if  it  b  cast  in  another,  found  em¬ 
pires.  Of  all  men,  Frederick  the  Second 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the 
founder  of  something,  the  beginner  of 
some  new  era,  political  or  intellectual. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  some  ^at  insti¬ 
tution  might  well  have  looked  rack  as  its 
creator,  to  whom  some  large  body  of 
men,  some  sect  or  party  or  nation,  might 
well  have  looked  bimk  as  their  prophet  or 
founder  or  deliverer.  But  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  the  sons  of  men  has  left  behind 
him  no  memory  of  Uiis  kind,  while  men 
whose  gifts  cannot  bear  a  comparison 
with  his  are  reverenced  as  founders  by 
grateful  nations,  churches,  political  and 
philosophical  parties.  Fr^erick  in  fact 
founded  nothing,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  destruction  of  many  things.  Hb 
great  charters  to  the  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  princes  of  Glermany  dealt  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  imj>eri8l  power,  while  he,  to 
say  the  least,  looked  coldly  on  the  rising 
power  of  the  cities  and  on  those  commer¬ 
cial  Leagues  which  were  the  best  element 
of  German  political  life  in  hb  time.  In 
fact,  in  whatever  aspect  we  look  at  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Second,  we  And  him,  not  the 
first,  but  the  last,  of  every  series  to  which 
he  belongs.  An  English  writer,  two 
hundred  years  after  his  time,  had  the 
penetration  to  see  that  he  was  really  the 
ast  Emperor.*  He  was  the  last  ])rinoe 
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in.  whose  style  the  Imperial  titles  do  not 
seem  a  moolcery ;  he  was  the  last  under 
whose  rule  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms 
retained  any  practical  connection  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  ancient  capi¬ 
tal  of  all.  Frederick,  who  sent  his 
trophies  to  Rome  to  be  guarded  by  hb 
own  subjects  in  hb  own  city,  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  Cnsar  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
Emperor  was  after  him.  And  he  was 
not  only  the  last  Emperor  of  the  whole 
Empire ;  he  might  almost  be  called  the 
last  King  of  its  several  Kingdoms.  After 
hb  time  Burgundy  vanishes  as  a  king¬ 
dom  ;  there  b  hardly  an  event  to  remind 
\  ns  of  its  existence  except  the  fancy  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  of  sdl  possible  Em¬ 
perors,  to  go  and  take  the  Burgundian 
crown  at  Arles.  Italy,  too,  after  Fred¬ 
erick,  vanishes  as  a  kingdom ;  any  later 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  Italy 
was  something  wtiich  came  and  went 
wholly  by  fits  and  starts.  Later  Emper¬ 
ors  were  crowned  at  Milan,  but  none  after 
Frederick  was  King  of  Italy  in  the  same 
real  and  effective  sense  that  he  was. 
Germany  did  not  utterly  vanish,  or  ut¬ 
terly  split  in  pieces,  like  the  sister  king¬ 
doms  ;  but  after  Frederick  came  the 
Great  Interregnum,  and,  after  the  Great 
Interregnum,  the  royal  power  in  Ger¬ 
many  never  was  what  it  had  been  before. 
In  hb  hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily  he 
was  not  absolutely  the  last  of  hb  dynasty, 
for  his  son  Manfred  ruled  prosperously 
and  gloriously  for  some  years  after  his 
death.  But  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that 
from  Frederick’s  time  the  Sicilbu  king¬ 
dom  was  doomed  ;  it  was  marked  out  to 
be,  what  it  has  been  ever  since,  divided, 
reunited,  divided  again,  tossed  to  and  fro 
between  one  foreign  sovereign  and  an¬ 
other.  Still  more  conspicuously  than  all 
was  Frederick  the  last  Christian  King  of 
Jerusalem,  the  la.st  baptiaed  man  who 
really  ruled  the  Holy  Land  or  wore  a 
crown  in  the  Holy  City.  And  yet, 
strangely  enough,  it  W'as  at  Jerusalem, 
if  anywhere,  that  Frederick  might  claim 
in  some  measure  the  honors  of  a  founder. 
If  he  was  the  last  more  than  nominal 
King  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  also,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  the  first ;  he  recov¬ 
ered  the  kingdom  by  his  own  address. 


*  CspgraTO,  in  his  Chronicle,  dates  by  EniMr- 

ors  down  to  Frederick,  and  then  adds:  “Fro  the  rcf^eof  the  Kynm  of  Tnglond;yt>r(A« 
this  tnne  forward  oore  annotadon  schal  be  afttr  pire,  in  mantr,  t«*€d  Jur«.” 
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and,  if  he  lost  it,  its  loss  was,  of  all  the  | 
miefortanes  of  his  reign,  that  which  could 
be  with  the  least  justice  attributed  to  him 
as  a  fault  In  the  world  of  elegant  let- 1 
ters  Frederick  has  indeed  some  claim  to  j 
be  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  that  mod¬ 
em  Italiau  language  and  literature  which  j 
first  assumed  a  distinctive  shape  at  his 
Sicilian  court.  But  in  the  wider  field  of 
political  history,  Frederick  appears  no¬ 
where  as  a  creator,  but  rather  eve^where 
as  an  involuntary  destroyer.  lie  is  in 
everything  the  last  of  his  own  class,  and 
he  is  not  the  last  in  the  same  sense  as 
princes  who  perish  along  with  their  realms 
in  domestic  revolutions  or  on  the  field  of 
battle.  If  we  ^call  him  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  West,  it  is  in  quite  another  sense 
from  that  in  which  Constantine  Palaiolo- 
gos  was  the  last  Emperor  of  the  East 
Under  Frederick,  the  Empire  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  it  seems  to  crumble 
and  decay  while  preserving  its  external 
splendor.  As  soon  as  its  brilliant  pos¬ 
sessor  is  gone,  it  at  once  collapses,  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  a  prince,  perhaps 
in  mere  genius,  in  mere  accoraplisuments, 
the  greatest  who  ever  wore  a  crown,  who  ^ 
held  the  greatest  place  on  earth,  and  was  ' 
concerned  during  a  long  reign  in  some 
of  the  greatest  transactions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ages,  seems  never,  even  from  his 
own  fleUterers,  to  have  received  that  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Great  which  has  been  so  lav¬ 
ishly  bestowed  on  far  smaller  men.  The 
world  instinctively  felt  that  Frederick, 
the  natural  peer  of  Alexander,  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  of  Charles,  had  left  behind 
him  no  such  creation  as  they  left,  and  had 
not  influenced  the  world  as  they  had  in¬ 
fluenced  it  He  was  “stupor  mundi  et 
immutator  mirabilis,”  but  the  name  of 
“  Fredericus  magnus  ”  was  reserved  for 
a  prince  of  quite  another  ago  and  house, 
who,  whatever  else  we  say  of  him,  at 
least  showed  that  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  Themistocles,  and  knew  how  to  change 
a  small  State  into  a  great  one. 

Many  causes  combined  to  produce  this 
singular  result,  that  a  man  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius  of  Frederick,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  every  advantage  of  birth,  office, 
and  opportunity,  should  have  had  so  little 
direct  effect  upon  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  to  attribute  his  ffiilure  to  the 
many  and  great  faults  of  his  moral  char¬ 
acter.  Doubtless  they  formed  one  cause 


among  others.  But  a  man  who  influ¬ 
ences  future  ages  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
man.  Few  men  have  ever  had  a  more 
direct  influence  on  the  future  history  of 
the  world  than  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla. 
The  man  who  crushed  Rome’s  last  rival, 
who  saved  Rome  in  her  last  hour  of  peril, 
who  made  her  indisputably  and  perma¬ 
nently  the  head  of  Italy,  did  a  work  al¬ 
most  greater  than  the  work  of  Caesar. 
Yet  the  name  of  Sulla  is  one  at  which  we 
almost  instinctively  shudder.  So  the 
faults  and  crimes  of  Frederick,  his  irre- 
iigion,  his  private  licentiousness,  his  bar¬ 
barous  cruelty,  would  not  of  themselves 
be  enough  to  hinder  him  from  leaving 
his  stamp  upon  his  age  in  the  way  that 
other  ages  have  been  marked  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  men  certainly  not  worse  than  he. 
Still  it  seems  that,  to  exercise  any  great 
and  lasting  influence  on  the  world,  a  man 
I  must  be,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least  capable 
of  objects  and  efforts  which  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common  with  virtue.  Sulla 
stuck  at  no  crime  which  would  serve  his 
country  or  his  party,  but  it  was  for  bis 
country  and  his  party,  not  for  purely  self¬ 
ish  ends,  that  he  labored  and  that  he 
sinned.  Thorough  devotion  to  any  cause 
has  in  it  something  of  self-sacrifice,  some¬ 
thing  which,  if  not  purely  virtuous,  is  not 
without  an  element  akin  to  virtue.  Very 
bad  men  have  achieved  very  great  works, 
but  they  have  commonly  aclueved  them 
by  virtue  of  those  features  in  their  char¬ 
acter  which  made  the  nearest  approach 
to  goodness.  The  weak  side  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  career  of  Frederick  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  been  partly  inherent  in  his 
character,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Capable  of  every  part,  and,  in  fact,  play¬ 
ing  every  part  by  turns,  he  had  no  single 
definite  object,  pursued  honestly  and 
steadfastly,  throughout  his  whole  life. 
With  all  his  powers,  with  all  his  bril¬ 
liancy,  his  course  throughout  life  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  manner  determined  for 
him  by  others.  He  was  ever  drifting 
into  wars,  into  schemes  of  policy,  which 
seem  to  be  hardly  ever  of  his  own  choos¬ 
ing.  He  was  the  mightiest  and  most 
dangerous  adversary  that  the  PapsKsy 
ever  had.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  withstood  the  Papacy  from  any 
personal  choice,  or  as  the  voluntary 
champion  of  any  opposing  principle. 
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He  became  the  enemy  of  the  Papacy, 
he  planned  Bchemes  which  involved  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the-  Papacy,  yet  he 
did  so  simply  because  he  fonnd  that  no 
Pope  would  ever  let  him  alone.  It  was 
perhaps  an  unerring  instinct  which  hin¬ 
dered  any  Pope  from  ever  letting  him  j 
alone.  Frederick,  left  alone  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  schemes  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  might  very  likely  have  done  the  I 
Papacy  more  real  mischief  than  Frederick  j 
provoked  to  open  enmity.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  quarrels  with  the  Popes  ■ 
were  not  of  his  own  seeking  ;  a  sort  of  ] 
inevitable  destiny  led  him  into  them, 
whether  he  wished  for  them  or  not. 
Again,  the  most  really  successful  feature 
in  Fr^erick’s  career,  his  acquisition  of 
Jerusalem,  is  not  only  a  mere  episode  in 
his  life,  but  it  was  something  that  was 
absolutely  forced  upon  him  against  his 
will.  The  most  successful  of  Crusaders 
since  Godfrey  is  the  most  utterly  unlike 
any  other  Crusjider.  With  other  Crusa¬ 
ders  the  Holy  War  was,  in  some  cases, 
the  miun  business  of  their  lives ;  in  all 
oases  it  was  something  seriously  under¬ 
taken  as  a  matter  either  of  policy  or  of 
religions  duty.  But  the  Crusade  of  the 
man  who  actually  did  recover  the  Holy 
City  is  simply  a  grotesque  episode  in  his 
life.  Fxcommunicated  for  not  going,  ex¬ 
communicated  again  for  going,  excommu¬ 
nicated  again  for  coming  back,  threatened 
on  every  side,  he  still  went,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  What  others  had  failed  to  win 
by  arms  he  contrived  to  win  by  address, 
and  his  success  simply  became  the  ground 
of  fresh  accusations  against  him.  For 

! rears  the  cry  for  the  recovery  of  Jenisa- 
em  had  been  resounding  through  Chris¬ 
tendom  ;  at  last  Jerusalem  was  recovered, 
and  its  recoverer  was  at  once  cursed  for 
accomplishing  the  most  fervent  wishes  of 
so  many  thousands  of  the  faithful.  The 
excommunicated  King,  whom  no  church¬ 
man  would  crown,  whose  name  was 
hardly  allowed  to  be  uttered  in  his  own 
army,  kept  his  dominions  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  He  was  hindered  from  the 
further  consolidation  and  extension  of  his 
eastern  kingdom  only  by  a  storm  stirred 
op  in  his  hereditary  states  by  those  who 
were  most  bound  to  show  towards  him 
something  more  than  common  interna¬ 
tional  honesty.  Whatever  were  the 
feelings  and  circumstances  under  which 
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he  had  acted,  Frederick  was  in  fact  the 
triumphant  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  his  reward  was  fresh  denunciations 
on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  chief  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  The  elder  Frederick,  Philip  of 
France,  Richard  of  England,  Saint  Lewis, 
Eld  ward  the  First,  were  Crusaders  from 
piety,  from  policy,  or  from  fashion ;  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Second  was  a  Crusader  simply 
because  he  could  not  help  being  one,  and 
yet  he  did  what  they  all  failed  to  do.  So 
again  in  his  dealings  with  both  the  €rer- 
man  and  the  Italian  States,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  set  him  down  either  as  a  consistent 
friend  or  a  consistent  enemy  of  the  great 
political  movements  of  the  age.  He  is¬ 
sues  charters  of  privileges  to  this  or  that 
commonwealth,  he  issues  charters  re¬ 
straining  the  freedom  of  commonwealths 
in  general,  simply  as  suits  the  policy  of 
the  time.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Popes, 
perhaps  in  his  dealings  with  the  cities 
also,  Frederick  was  certainly  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  But  a  man  whose 
genius  and  brilliancy  and  vigor  shine  out 
in  eveiy  single  action  of* his  life,  but  in 
the  general  course  of  his  actions  no  one 
ruling  principle  can  be  discerned,  who  is 
as  it  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  by  the  actions  of  others,  is 
either  very  unfortunate  in  the  position  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  or  else,  with  all 
his  genius,  he  most  lack  some  of  the 
qualities  without  which  genius  is  compar¬ 
atively  useless. 

In  the  case  of  Frederick  probably 
both  causes  were  true.  E’or  a  man  to 
influence  his  age,  he  must  in  some  sort 
belong  to  his  age.  He  should  be  above 
it,  before  it,  but  he  should  not  be  foreign 
to  it.  He  may  condemn,  he  may  try  to 
change  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
men  around  him ;  but  he  must  at  lea.««t 
understand  and  sympathize  with  these 
opinions  and  feelings.  But  E'rederick 
belongs  to  no  age;  intellectually  he  is 
above  his  own  age,  above  every  age ; 
morally  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he 
was  below  his  age ;  but  in  nothing  was  he 
of  his  age.  In  many  incidental  details  his 
career  is  a  repetition  of  that  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  Like  him  he  struggles  against 
Popes,  he  struggles  agfunst  leagues  of 
cities,  he  wears  the  Cross  in  warfare 
against  the  Infidel.  But  in  character,  in 
aim,  in  object,  grandfather  and  grandson 
are  the  exact  opposite  to  each  other. 
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Frederick  Barbaroasa  was  simply  the 
model  of  the  man,  the  German,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  of  the  twelfth  century.  All  the 
faults  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  n^e,  his 
country,  and  his  position  received  m  him 
their  fullest  development  He  was  the 
ordinary  man  of  his  time,  following  the 
objects  which  an  ordinary  man  of  his 
time  and  in  his  position  could  not  fail  to 
follow.  He  exhibited  the  ordinary  char¬ 
acter  of  his  time  in  its  very  noblest 
shape  ;  but  still  it  was  only  the  ordinary 
character  of  his  time.  His  whole  career 
was  simply  typical  of  his  age,  and  in  no 
way  personal  to  himself ;  every  action 
ana  every  event  of  his  life  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  every  contemporary  human 
being,  friend  or  enemy.  But  his  grand¬ 
son,  emphatically  “  stupor  mundi,”  com¬ 
manded  the  wonder,  perhaps  the  ad¬ 
miration,  of  an  age  which  could  not 
understand  him.  He  gathered  indeed 
around  him  a  small  band  of  devoted 
adherents ;  but  to  the  mass  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  he  seemed  like  a  being  of 
another  nature.  He  shared  none  of  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  time ;  alike 
in  his  intellectual  greatness  and  in  his 
moral  abasement  he  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  ordinary  man  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  world  probably 
contained  no  man,  unless  it  were  some 
solitary  thinker  here  and  there,  whose 
mind  was  so  completely  set  free,  alike 
for  good  and  for  evil,  from  the  ordinary 
trammels  of  the  time.  He  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  age  as  the  enemy  of 
all  that  it  was  taught  to  hold  sacred,  the 
friend  of  all  that  it  was  tabght  to  shrink 
from  and  wage  war  against  What 
Frederick’s  religious  views  really  were  is 
a  problem  hard  indeed  to  solve  ;  but  to 
his  own  time  he  appeared  as  something 
far  more  than  a  merely  political,  or  even 
than  a  doctrinal,  opponent  of  the  Papacy. 
Men  were  taught  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  the  head  of  Christendom 
simply  b^use  he  was  the  enemy  of 
Christianity  altogether.  Again,  the 
crimes  and  vices  of  Frederick  were  no 
greater  than  those  of  countless  other 
princes;  but  there  was  no  prince  who 
trampled  in  the  like  sort  upon  ail  the 
moral  notions  of  his  own  time.  He  con¬ 
trived,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  vices, 
to  outrage  contemporary  sentiment  in  a 
way  in  which  his  vices  alone  would  not 
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have  outraged  it.  A  man  who  thus 
showed  no  condescension  to  the  feelings 
of  his  age,  whether  good  or  evil,  could 
not  directly  influence  that  age.  Some  of 
his  ideas  and  schemes  may  have  been 
silently  passed  on  to  men  of  later  times, 
in  whose  hands  they  were  better  able  to 
bear  fruit,  lie  may  have  shaken  old 
prejudices  and  old  beliefs  in  a  few  minds 
thus ;  he  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
fountain  of  a  tradition  which  was  power¬ 
fully  to  affect  distant  ages.  In  many 
things  his  ideas,  his  actions,  forestalled 
events  which  were  yet  far  remote.  The 
events  which  he  forestalled  he  may  in 
this  indirect  and  silent  way  have  influ¬ 
enced.  But  direct  influence  on  the  world 
of  his  own  age  he  had  none.  He  may 
have  undermined  a  stately  edifice  which 
was  still  to  survive  for  ages;  but  he 
simply  undermined.  He  left  no  traces 
of  himself  in  the  character  of  a  founder ; 
he  left  as  few  in  the  character  of  an  open 
and  avowed  destroyer. 

There  was  also  another  cause  which, 
besides  Frederick’s  personal  character, 
may  have  tended  to  isolate  him  from  his 
age  and  to  hinder  him  from  having  that 
influence  over  it  which  we  may  say  that 
his  genius  ought  to  have  had.  This  was 
his  utter  want  of  nationality.  The  con¬ 
scious  idea  of  nationality  had  not  indeed 
the  same  effect  upon  men’s  minds  which 
it  has  in  our  own  times.  The  political 
ideas  and  systems  of  the  age  ran  counter 
to  the  principle  of  nationality  in  two 
ways.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
to  any  doctrine  of  nationality  than  those 
ideas  which  were  tiie  essence  of  the  whole 
political  creed  of  the  time,  the  ideas  of 
the  Universal  Empire  and  the  Universal 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  joint  lordship  of  the  world, 
vested  in  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the 
successor  of  Augustus,  was  hardly  more 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  nationality 
than  was  the  form  which  was  almost 
everywhere  taken  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
freedom.  A  movement  towards  national 
freedom  was  something  exceptional ;  in 
most  places  it  was  the  independence  of  a 
district,  of  a  city,  at  most  of  a  small  union 
of  districts  or  cities,  for  which  men 
strove.  A  German  or  Italian  common¬ 
wealth  struggled  for  its  own  local  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  that  independ- 
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eDoe,  it  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
sapremacy  of  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  But  of  a  strictly  national  patri¬ 
otism  for  Glermany  or  Italy  men  had 
very  little  idea  inde^.  These  two  appar¬ 
ently  opposite  tendencies — the  tendency 
to  merge  nations  in  one  nniversal  domin¬ 
ion,  and  the  tendency  to  divide  nations 
into  small  principalities  and  (X)mmon- 
wealths — were  in  truth  ciosely  connected. 
The  tendency  to  division  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  kingdoms  which  were 
united  to  the  Empire.  Other  countries 
showed  a  power  of  strictly  national  ac¬ 
tion,  of  acquiring  liberties  common  to 
the  whole  nation,  of  legislating  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation,  almost  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Imperial  influences.  Spain,  Scandinavia, 
Britain,  were  the  countries  on  which 
the  Empire  bad  least  influence  Spain, 
Sc^mdinavia,  Britain,  were  therefore  the 
countries  in  which  we  see  the  nearest 
approaches  to  true  national  life  and 
consciousness.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  even  within  the  Empire,  national 
feelings  did  exercise  a  strong,  though 
in  a  great  measure  an  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence.  Local  feelings  exercised  an 
influence  still  stronger.  But  there  was 
no  national  or  local  feeling  which  could 
gather  round  Frederick  the  SecKind. 
There  was  no  national  or  local  c»use  of 
which  he  cxinld  be  looked  on  as  the 
champion.  There  was  no  nation,  no 
province,  no  city,  which  could  claim  him 
as  its  own  peculiar  hero.  Ruling  over 
men  of  various  races  and  languages,  be 
could  adapt  himself  to  each  of  them  in 
turn  in  a  way  in  which  few  men  before 
or  after  him  could  do.  But  there  was 
none  of  the  various  races  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  Glerman,  Burgundian,  Italian,  Nor¬ 
man,  Greek,  or  Saracen,  which  could 
really  claim  him  as  bone  of  its  bone  and 
flesh  of  its  flesh.  His  parentage  was 
half  German,  half  Norman,  his  birth¬ 
place  was  Italian,  the  home  of  his  choice 
was  Sicilian,  his  tastes  and  habits  were 
strongly  suspected  of  being  Saracenic. 
The  representative  of  a  kingly  German 
house,  he  was  himself,  beyond  all  doubt, 
less  German  than  anything  else.  He 
was  Norman,  Italian,  almost  anything 
rather  than  German ;  but  he  was  far 
from  being  pure  Norman  or  pure  Italian. 


[May, 

In  this  position,  placed  as  it  were  above 
all  ordinary  local  and  national  ties,  he 
was,  beyond  every  other  prince  who  ever 
wore  the  Imperil  diadem,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  conception  of  an  Emperor, 
Lord  of  the  World.  But  an  Emperor, 
Lord  of  the  World,  is  placed  too  high  to 
win  the  aflTections  which  attach  them  to 
rulers  and  leaders  of  lower  degree.  A 
King  may  command  the  love  of  his  own 
Kingdom ;  a  popular  leader  may  com¬ 
mand  the  love  of  his  own  city.  But 
Caesar,  whose  dominion  is  from  the  one 
sea  to  the  other,  and  from  the  flood  unto 
the  world’s  end,  must,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  pay  the  penalty  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  Frederick  was,  in  idea,  beyond 
all  men,  the  hero  and  champion  ol  the 
Empire.  But  practically  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Empire  was  found  less  truly 
efiective  in  his  hands  than  in  the  bands  of 
men  who  were  further  from  realizing  the 
theoretical  ideal.  The  Imperial  power 
was  more  really  vigorous  in  the  hands  of 
princes  in  whom  the  ideal  championship 
of  the  Empire  was  united  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  leadership  of  one  of  its  component 
nations.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  true 
German  King,  the  man  in  whom  the 
German  instinct  at  once  realizes  the  no¬ 
blest  development  of  the  German  charac¬ 
ter,  really  did  more  for  the  greatness  of 
the  Empire  than  his  descendant,  whose 
ideal  position  was  so  far  more  truly  Im¬ 
perial.  The  men  who  influence  their 
age,  the  men  who  leave  a  lasting  memory 
behind  them,  are  the  men  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  identified  with  the  actual  or  local 
life  of  some  nation  or  city.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  the  hero  of  Germany, 
but  his  grandson,  the  hero  of  the  Empire, 
was  the  hero  of  none  of  its  component 
parts.  The  memory  of  his  grandfather 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  a*  people,  some 
of  whom  perhaps  even  now  look  for  his 
personal  return.  The  memory  of  the 
grandson  has  everywhere  passed  away 
from  popular  recollection ;  the  Wonder 
of  the  World  remains  to  be  the  wonder 
of  scholars  and  historians  alone. 

In  this  last  respect  the  memory  of 
Frederick  the  Second  has  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of  Few  princes  have 
ever  had  such  a  monument  raised  to  them 
as  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
last  Swabian  Emperor  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  and  the  learning 
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and  industry  of  M.  IIuillard-Br^olles.  | 
Here,  in  a  series  of  noble  quartos,  are  all  j 
the  documents  of  a  reign  most  fertile  in  i 
documents,  ushered  in  by  a  volume  which,  | 
except  in  not  assuming  a  strictly  narra¬ 
tive  form,  is  essentially  a  complete  history  • 
of  Frederick’s  reign.  M.  IIuillard-Bre- 
holles  seems  literally  to  have  let  nothing 
escape  him.  He  discusses  at  length 
everything  which  in  any  way  concerns 
his  hero,  from  the  examination  of  schemes 
which  sound  very  like  the  institution  of  a 
new  religion,  down  to  the  minutest  par¬ 
ticulars  of  form  in  the  wording,  dating, 
and  8]>elling  of  the  Emperor’s  official 
acts.  We  never  saw  a  book  which  is 
more  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the  sul)- 
ject  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  not  a  his-  j 
tory,  merely  because  the  form  of  Intro-  j 
duction  or  Preface  seems  to  have  pre- ; 
scribed  to  M.  Brtdiolles  the  necessity  of 
giving  us,  instead  of  a  single  regular 
narrative,  a  scries  of  distinct  narrative 
discussions  of  each  of  the  almost  count¬ 
less  aspects  in  which  the  reign  of  Fred-  j 
erick  can  be  looked  at  M.  Bre'holles  has  | 
also  followed  up  his  great  w'ork  by  a  ; 
monograph  of  the  life  and  aims  of  one  j 
whose  history  is  inseparably  bound  to-  | 
gether  with  that  of  Frederick,  his  great  I 
and  unfortunate  minister,  Peter  de  VineiL  , 
In  this  he  examines  at  full  length  a  sub-  | 
ject  to  which  we  shall  again  return,  and  | 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  which  the  history  of  Frederick  pre-  1 
sents — namely,  the  relation  of  the  free-  | 
thinking  and  reforming  Emperor  to  the  ' 
received  religion  of  this  age.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  unreservedly  pledge  our- , 
selves  to  all  the  details  of  5l.  Bre'holles’  j 
conclusions ;  but  they  are  at  least  highly  , 
ingenious,  and  the  contemporary  evidence 
on  which  he  grounds  them  is  most  sin- 1 
gular  and  interesting,  and  deserves  most  ^ 
attentive  study.  Altogether,  we  can , 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  M.  Bre-  | 
holies’  investigation  of  the  reign  of  Fred-  j 
erick  the  Second  among  the  most  im- ' 
|X)rtant  contributions  which  our  age  has  ^ 
made  to  historical  learning. 

Nor  has  the  character  and  liistory  of 
Frederick  failed  to  attract  notice  among 
scholars  in  our  own  country.  Ilis  career 
supplies  materials  for  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  parts  of  Dean  Milman’s  History 
of  Latin  Christianity  /  there  is  no  part 
of  his  great  work  which  is  more  palpably  | 


a  labor  of  love.  More  recently  has  ap¬ 
peared  the  History  of  Frederick  by  Mr. 
Kington-Oliphant,  the  production  of  a 
young  writer,  and  which  shows  want  of 
due  preparation  in  some  of  the  introduc¬ 
tory  portions,  but  which  also  shows  real 
research  and  real  vigor  as  tlie  author  ap¬ 
proaches  his  main  subject,  the  life  of  Fred¬ 
erick  himself.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  confess¬ 
edly  a  disciple  of  M.  Breholles,  and  bis 
volumes,  as  supplying  that  direct  and 
continuous  narrative  which  HL  Breholles’ 
plan  did  not  allow  of,  may  be  taken  as  a 
companion-piece  to  the  great  work  of  his 
master. 

The  reign  of  Frederick,  like  that  of 
his  predecessor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  was 
nearly  coextensive  with  his  life.  His 
history  began  while  he  was  in  his  cradle. 
Like  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  filling  the 
first  place  in  men’s  minds  for  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  years,  he  died  at  no  very  advanced 
period  of  life.  Frederick,  born  in  1194, 
died  in  1250,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-six. 
Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
year  younger.  Yet  it  marks  a  difference 
between  the  two  men  that  historians  seem 
involuntarily,  in  defiance  of  chronology, 
to  think  and  speak  of  Henry  in  his  later 
years  as  quite  an  aged  man.  No  one  ever 
speaks  in  this  way  of  Frederick.  The 
Wonder  of  the  World  seems  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  undying  youth,  and,  after 
all  the  great  events  and  revolutions  of 
his  reign,  w'e  are  at  last  surprised  to  find 
that  we  have  passed  over  so  many  years 
as  we  really  have.  Frederick  was  a  King 
almost  from  his  birth.  The  son  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  of  Con 
stance  the  heiress  of  Sicily,  he  was  born 
while  his  father  was  in  his  full  career  of 
success  and  cruelty.  His  very  birth  gave 
occasion  to  mythical  tales.  The  compar¬ 
atively  advanced  ago  of  his  mother, 
which,  however,  has  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  gave  occasion  to  rumors  of  op¬ 
posite  kinds.  ‘  His  enemies  gave  out  that 
he  was  not  really  of  Imperial  birth,  and 
that  the  childless  Empress  had  paJmed 
off  a  supposititious  child  on  her  husband. 
His  admirers  hailed  in  him  a  birth  won¬ 
derful,  if  not  miraculous,  and  placed  the 
conception  of  Constance  alongside  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  mothers  of  Isaac,  of 
Samuel,  and  of  John  the  Baptist.  Elect¬ 
ed  King  of  the  liomans  in  his  infancy,  his 
father’s  death  lell  him  in  his  third  year 
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his  successor  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  | 
and  his  mother’s  death  in  the  next  year  j 
left  an  orphan  boy  as  the  heir  alike  of  the  j 
Ilohenstaufen  Emperors  and  of  the  Nor- ; 
man  Kings.  Ilis  election  as  King  of  the  ' 
Romans  seems  to  have  been  utterly  forgot-  j 
ten ;  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Crown  : 
was  disputed  by  the  double  election  of 
Otto  of  Saxony,  and  of  Frederick’s  own  | 
uncle  Philip,  llie  child  in  Sicily  was  not ! 
thought  of  till  the  assassination  of  Philip,  ' 
just  when  fortune  seemed  to  have  finally  j 
decided  for  him ;  till  Otto,  reaping  the  ^ 
advantage  of  a  crime,  of  which  he  was  ' 
Miltles.s,  had  been  enabled  to  secure ' 
both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire,  and 
till  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the 
Pontiff  by  whose  favor  he  had  at  first 
been  supported.  Meanwhile  the  Sicilian  ' 
kingdom  had  been  tom  by  rebellions  and 
devastated  by  mercenary  captains.  Tlie  ' 
land  had  at  last  been  restored  to  some ; 
measure  of  peace,  and  the  young  King 
to  some  measure  of  authority,  by  the  in- 
tervention  of  the  over-lord,  Poj>e  Inno- ; 
cent  A  husband  at  fifteen,  a  father  at 
eighteen,  Frederick  was,  almost  simul- ' 
taneously  with  the  birth  of  his  first  son, ' 
Henry,  the  future  King  and  rebel,  called 
to  the  German  Crown  by  the  party  which 
was  discontented  with  Otto,  now  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church.  Frederick,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
Holy  See,  made  his  first  appearance  on 
German  soil  as  its  special  nursling,  called  ; 
to  royalty  and  Empire  under  the  auspices 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
He  came  also,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  under  patronage  of  a  less  honora-  ‘ 
blekind.  The  long  disputes  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  had  already  begun,  and 
by  a  strange  anticipation  of  far  later  times, 
they  had  already  bc^un  to  be  carried  on 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
Otto,  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  was 
supported  by  the  money  and  the  arms  of 
his  uncle  John  of  England,  while  the 
heir  of  the  Hohenstaufen  partly  owed 
his  advancement  to  the  influence  and  the 
gold  of  Philip  of  France.  In  1210  Fred¬ 
erick  was  elected  King ;  two  years  later, 
‘Otto,  in  Mr.  Oliphant’s  words,  “  rushed 
on  his  doom.”  At  Bou vines,  a  name 
hardly  to  be  written  without  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  feeling  by  any  man  of  Teutonic  blood 
and  speeM,  the  King  of  the  French  over- , 
threw  the  Saxon  Emperor  and  his  Eng- ! 


lish  and  Flemish  allies.  The  power  of 
Otto,  already  crumbling  awa^,  was  now 
utterly  broken.  In  1215,  while  John  was 
quailing  before  his  triumphant  barons, 
Frederick,  the  rival  of  his  nephew,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Royal  Crown  and  assumed 
the  cross.  Three  years  later  the  death 
of  Otto  removed  all  traces  of  opposition 
to  his  claims,  an  event  which,  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  coincidence,  w’as  nearly  contempo- 
raneoqs  with  the  birth  of  one  destined 
to  be  himself  a  King,  and  the  beginner 
of  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  famous  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 
In  1220  Frederick’s  son  Henry,  then  only 
eight  years  old,  was  elected  King,  a 
step  which  seems  irregular,  as  his  father 
was  not  yet  crowned  Emperor.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Frederick  re¬ 
ceived  the  Imperial  diadem  at  the  hands 
of  Pope  Honorius.  Ilis  coronation  was 
an  event  deserving  of  special  record  in 
the  Roman  annals,  as  one  of  the  verj 
few  times  when  an  Emperor  received  his 
Crown  without  bloodshed  or  disturbance, 
amid  the  lin-al  acclamations  of  the  Roman 
people.  Possibly  some  conscious  or 
unconscious  feeling  of  national  kindred 
spoke  in  favor  of  an  Emperor  bom  with¬ 
in  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  under  whose 
rule  it  might  seem  that  Germany,  and  not 
Italy,  was  likely  to  be  the  secondary  and 
dependent  realm.  In  truth,  in  that  same 
year,  before  leaving  his  Northern  king¬ 
dom,  Frederick  had,  seemingly  as  the 
price  of  the  election  of  his  son,  put  the 
seal  to  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pow¬ 
er  in  Germany.  The  charter  which  he 
granted  in  that  year  to  the  German  Princes 
is  one  of  the  marked  stages  of  the  long 
jirocess  which  changed  the  Kingdom  of 
Charles  and  Otto  and  Henry  into  the  lax 
Confederation  which  had  so  lately  fallen 
in  pieces  before  our  eyes. 

Frederick  was  still,  to  all  appearance, 
a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church ;  but  there 
were  already  signs  that  a  storm  was 
brewing,  ^e  union  between  a  Pope 
and  a  Ilohenstaufen  Emperor  was  some¬ 
thing  which  in  its  own  nature  could  not 
bo  lasting.  The  magnificent  theory 
which  looked  on  the  s})iritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  chief  of  Rome  as  the  coequal  rulers 
of  the  Church  and  the  world  always 
gave  way  to  the  slightest  strain.  Even 
before  his  imperial  Coronation,  Fred¬ 
erick  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
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Ilonorins  ;  he  had  received  rebukes  and 
had  to  make  excuses.  As  usual,  the  two 
swords  were  always  clashing ;  the  King 
of  Sicily  was  charged  with  meddling  with 
ecclesiastical  fiefs,  and  with  the  freedom 
of  ecclesiastical  elections.  But  the  great 
point  was  the  Crusade.  Frederick  had 
become  a  Cnxsader  at  the  time  of  his  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  German  Crown  ;  but  no 
Crusade  had  he  as  yet  waged.  Damietta 
had  been  won,  and  Damietta  was  soon 
after  lost  again,  without  the  temporal  head 
of  Christendom  striking  a  blow  to  win 
or  to  defend  it.  The  position  thus  light¬ 
ly  dealt  with  was  held  to  be  the  very 
key  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
Pope,  such  neglect  was  a  wicked  for¬ 
saking  of  the  first  of  duties.  It  might  per¬ 
haps  have  appeared  in  the  same  light  in 
the  eyes  of  an  ideal  Emperor.  But  the 
hereditary  King  of  Sicily,  the  elected 
King  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy, 
found  occupation  enough  in  the  lower 
duties  of  ordinary  royalty.  In  all  his 
kingdom  there  were  matters  calling  for 
his  attention.  In  his  own  hereditary 
realm  ho  had  a  work  to  do  which  he 
might  fairly  plead  as  an  excuse  for  not 
engaging  in  warfare  beyond  the  sea.  He 
had  no  need  to  go  to  seek  for  Saracen 
enemies  in  distant  lands,  while  the  Sara¬ 
cens  of  his  own  island  were  in  open  re¬ 
volt.  He  brought  into  subjection  both 
the  turbulent  Infidels  and  the  no  less 
turbulent  Norman  nobles,  and  made  Sicily 
the  model  of  a  civiliaed  and  legal  des¬ 
potism,  framed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
best  days  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
wild  Saracens  of  the  mountain*  were 
partly  constrained  to  adopt  a  more  peace¬ 
ful  life,  partly  transferred  to  a  spot  where, 
instead  of  restless  rebels,  they  became 
the  surest  defence  of  his  throne.  He 
planted  them  in  the  city  of  Luccra  in 
Apulia,  where,  isolated  in  a  surrounding 
Christian  country,  they  dwelt  as  his 
Housecarles  or  his  Janissaries,  bound  by 
the  single  tie  of  personal  loyalty,  sol¬ 
diers  who  could  always  be  trusted,  for 
over  them  Popes  and  monks  had  no  in- 
finence.  Besides  this  work  in  his  na¬ 
tive  kingdom,  a  work  alone  enough  to 
tax  all  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  mor¬ 
tal,  he  had  other  work  to  do  in  all  his 
Imperial  realms.  Not  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  among  the  notices  of  this  part  of  his 
reign  are  those  which  concern  the  states 


along  his  western  frontier.  On  the  one 
hand  France  was  already  encroaching ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  movement  was  be¬ 
ginning  which,  had  it  prospered,  might 
have  placed  an  unbroken  line  of  in¬ 
dependent  states  between  the  great  rival 
powers.  The  duty  which  Switzerland 
and  Belgium,  at  too  great  an  interval 
from  one  another,  had  still  to  discharge, 
fell,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  lot 
of  a  whole  crowd  of  rising  common¬ 
wealths.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  republics, 
worthy  sisters  of  the  republics  of  Italy 
and  Northern  Germany,  were  springing 
'  np  through  the  whole  length  of  ancient 
j  Lotharingia  and  Burgundy.  It  is  sad  to 
I  see  Frederick  everywhere  interfering  to 
:  check  this  new  birth  of  freedom.  Every- 
j  where  the  local  Count  or  Bishop  was  en- 
’  coiiraged  to  subdue  the  presumptuous 
rebels  of  the  cities.  Take  two  instances 
from  cities  widely  apart  in  geographical 
I  position.  Massalia,  the  old  Ionian  eom- 
'  mon  wealth,  the  city  which  has  braved  the 
!  might  of  Cajsar,  and  which  was  before 
many  years  to  brave  the  might  of  Charles 
'  of  Anjou,  had  begun  her  second  and 
'  brief  career  of  freedom.  In  the  eyes  of 
;  Frederick  the  citizens  w’cre  mere  rebels 


'  against  their  Bishop,  and  the  Count  of 
1  Provence  was  bidden  to  bring  them 
j  back  to  their  due  obedience.  So,  at  al- 
i  most  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the 
I  citizens  of  Cambray  failed  to  pay  due 
submission  to  the  Imperial  commands. 
But  here  a  more  dangerous  influence 
was  at  work.  The  Emperor  was  still  on 
good  terms  with  the  King  of  the  French; 
he  had  lately  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  binding  himself,  among  other 
'  things,  to  enter  into  no  alliance-^Mth 
j  England.  But  the  instinctive  tendencies 


'  of  the  Pnissian  monarchy  were  then,  as 
ever,  too  strong  for  mere  written  engage¬ 
ments.  France  was  intriguing  with  the 
citizens  of  Cambray,  and  the  Emperor 
had  to  call  upon  King  Louis  to  cease  from 
any  interm^dling  with  bis  disaffected 
subjects. 

We  have  brought  out  these  points, 
though  of  no  speciiu  importance  in  the  life 
of  Frederick,  because  they  at  once  illus¬ 
trate  the  varied  relations  of  a  mediseval 
Emperor  to  all  kinds  of  rulers  and  com¬ 
munities,  great  and  small,  and  because 
they  specially  illustrate  the  reality  of 
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power  which  the  Emperor  still  retained  ' 
both  in  his  Burgundian  kingdom,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  '^.mpire  which  have  , 
since  been  swallowed  up  by  the  encroach- 
mento  of  France.  Neither  of  our  au¬ 
thors  bring  out  this  point  as  it  should  be 
brought  out.  Id.  Br^olles  is  far  too 
learned  to  be  ignorant  o^  far  too  candid 
to  suppress,  any  one  fact  in  his  history. 
Still  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  him  to  enter  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  against  the  most  popular  of  all 
French  delusions.  Mr.  Oliphant  knows 
his  facts,  but  he  does  not  fully  realize  them. 
It  is  with  a  kind  of  surprise  that  he  finds 
“that  many  provinces,  now  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  France,  then 
looked  for  direction  to  Ilagenau  or  Pa¬ 
lermo,  not  to  Paris.”  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Bryce’s  tabular  view  of  the  Ten  Burgun¬ 
dies  had  not  then  been  drawn  up. 

At  last  we  reach  Frederick’s  Crusade, 
perhaps  rather  to  be  called  his  prog^ress 
to  the  East.  The  marriage  of  Frederick 
with  Yolando  of  Brienne  put  him  into 
altogether  a  new  relation  to  the  Uoly 
Land  and  all  that  pertained  to  it.  llis 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  now  not  that 
of  a  private  adventurer  or  pilgrim,  not  tliat 
of  an  Emperor  acting  as  the  common 
head  of  Christendom,  but  that  of  a  King 
going  to  take  possession  of  one  of  his 
own  kingdoms,  to  receive  yet  another 
crown  in  another  of  his  capitals.  And  ^ 
in  truth  Frederick,  when  be  had  once  I 
set  out,  had  less  difficulty  in  winning  his 
way  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  than 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Empire  ' 
had  had  in  winning  their  way  to  the 
crown  of  Home.  Everytiiing  seemed  | 
against  him ;  the  Papal  throne  had  a 
newr^d  very  different  occupant ;  to  the 
mild  Honorius  had  succeeded  the  stem 
and  unbending  Gregory.  Frederick’s  sec¬ 
ond  Empress  was  already  dead,  and  with  J 
her,  it  might  be  argued,  he  bad  lost  his  . 
*  right  to  a  kingdom  which  be  could  claim  | 
only  through  her.  lie  himself  was  excom¬ 
municated  at  every  step ;  if  he  went,  if 
he  stayed,  the  ban  was  equally  launched  , 
against  him  for  going  and  for  staying. 
xit  he  went ;  on  his  way  he  successfully 
established  his  Imperial  rights  over  the 
Frank  King  of  Cyprus,  a  rival  claimant 
for  the  crown  of  Jeruiudem.  Without 
striking  a  blow,  by  dexterous  diplomacy, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  divided  and 
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tottering  state  of  the  Mohammedan  pow¬ 
ers,  he  guned  the  main  object  for  which 
Christendom  had  striven  in  vain  for  forty 
^ears.  A  Christian  King  again  reigned 
in  the  Uoly  Cit^,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  was  again  in  the  hands  of  his 
w’orsliippers.  It  was  a  strange  position 
when  the  excommunicated  King,  in 
whose  presence  any  religious  office  was 
forbidden,  placed  on  his  own  head  the 
crown  of  tne  Uoly  Laud  in  the  church 
of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre.  It  might  almost 
seem  as  if  it  was  in  this  strange  moment 
of  trial  that  Frederick’s  faith  finally  gave 
way.  The  suspicion  of  Mohammedanism 
which  attached  to  him  is  of  course,  in  its 
literal  sense,  utterly  absurd ;  but  it  is 
I  worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Christian  imaginations.  The 
conduct  of  Frederick  at  Jerusalem  im¬ 
pressed  more  than  one  Mohammedan 
writer  with  the  belief  that,  if  the  Em- 

Eeror  was  not  an  actual  proselyte  to 
dam,  he  was  at  least  not  sound  in  the 
faith  which  bo  outwardly  professed.  It 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  toleration 
of  Mohammedan  worship  within  its 
w'alls  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  Uoly  City. 
A  stipulation  like  this  might  well  arouse 
suspicious  of  Frederick’s  Christian  or¬ 
thodoxy  in  the  minds  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  alike.  To  modern  ideas  his 
conduct  appears  simply  just  and  reason¬ 
able  ;  setting  aside  any  theories  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  the  view  of  a  modern 
statesman  would  be  that  Frederick  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  wisely  preferred,  instead  of 
putting  everything  to  the  hazard  of  the 
sword,  to  win  his  main  object  by  treaty, 
and  to  yield  on  some  minor  points.  The 
essence  of  a  treaty  between  two  powers 
treating  on  equal  terms  is,  that  each 
should  abate  somewhat  of  'that  wdiich  it 
holds  to  be  the  full  measure  of  its  rights. 
Few  w'ill  now  condemn  Frederick  for 
choosing  to  accept  such  large  concessions 
by  treaty  rather  than  to  trust  everythiug 
to  the  chances  of  war.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  he  might  probably  have  had 
to  return  to  Europe  after  wasting  his 
forces  in  a  struggle  as  bootless  as  those 
of  most  of  the  Crusaders  who  had  gone 
before  him.  And  it  seems  that,  even 
I  in  his  own  age,  a  large  amount  of  public 
;  European  feeling  went  with  him.  Uis 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and 
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the  Papal  party  was  so  manifestly  nn- 
just  as  to  arouse  a  deep  feeling  m  bis 
favor  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  In 
Italy,  in  Germany,  in  England,  the  chief 
writers  of  the  time  all  side  with  Fred¬ 
erick  against  Gregory.  Allowance  was 
made  for  his  position  ;  he  had  done  what 
he  could  ;  had  he  not  labored  under  an 
unrighteous  excommunication,  had  he 
not  been  thwarted  and  betrayed  by  the 
clergy  and  the  military  orders,  he  would 
have  done  far  more.  Still  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  party 
against  Frederick  was,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  neither  unnatural  nor  un¬ 
reasonable.  In  the  eyes  of  some  zealots 
any  treaty  with  the  Infidels  was  in  it¬ 
self  unlawful ;  even  without  going  this 
length,  a  treaty  which,  though  it  secured 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Christian,  left 
the  “  Temple  of  the  Lord  ”  to  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  could  not  fail  to  offend  some 
of  the  most  deep-seated  feelings  of  the 
age.  Whatever  might  be  Frederick’s 
own  faith,  he  at  least  bad  not  the  orthodox 
hatred  for  men  of  another  faith.  Various 
incidental  actions  and  expressions  of  the 
Emperor's  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem 
impressed  the  Mohammedans  tliemselves 
with  the  idea  that  he  at  least  put  both 
religions  pretty  much  upon  a  level.  We 
must  remember  tliat  his  toleration  of 
Mohammedanism  would  be  a  thing  which 
few  Mohammedans  would  appreciate,  and 
which  would  of  itself  raise  suspicions  in 
most  Oriental  minds.  A  man  who  could 
act  with  justice  and  moderation  towards 
men  of  their  law  would  seem  to  be 
no  really  firm  believer  in  the  law  which 
be  himself  professed.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  all ;  the  impression  of 
Frederick’s  lack  of  orthodoxy,  and  of 
his  special  tendency  towards  Moham¬ 
medanism,  was  too  deeply  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  both  creeds  to  have 
rested  on  nothing  more  than  an  inference 
of  this  kind.  And  it  is  perfectly  credible 
in  itself.  A  King  of  Sicily,  who  from  his 
childhood  bad  had  to  do  with  Saracens 
in  his  own  kingdom  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  who,  if  he  had  sometimes  bad 
to  deal  with  them  as  enemies,  had  also 
found  that  they  could  be  converted  into 
his  bravest  and  most  loyal  soldiers,  could 
not  possibly  bate  the  unbelievers  with 
the  hatred  which  in  the  breast  of  a  King 
of  England  or  France  might  be  a  per- 
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feotly  honest  passion.  Then,  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  naturally  stung  to 
the  heart  by  his  ill-treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  head  of  his  own  faith,  when  he 
was  denied  communion  in  Christian 
rites,  and  when  the  ministers  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Christian  Church  shrunk 
from  him  as  from  one  worse  than  an  in¬ 
fidel — just  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  he 
came  across  a  fuller  and  more  splendid 
development  of  the  Mohammedan  law 
among  the  independent  Mohammedan 
powers  of  the  East.  There  w.aH  much 
in  the  aspect  of  Mohammedan  so¬ 
ciety  to  attract  him.  The  absolute  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns 
was  congenial  to  his  political  notions. 
The  art  and  science,  such  as  it  was,  of 
the  more  civilized  Mohammedan  nations 
appealed  to  bis  intellectual  cravings.  The 
license  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan 
law  fell  in  no  less  powerfully  with  the 
dictates  of  his  voluptuous  temperament. 
That  Frederick  ever,  strictly  speaking, 
liecame  a  Mohammedan  is  of  course  an 
absurd  fable.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  believe  that  he  ever  formally  threw 
aside  .all  faith  in  dogmas  of  Christianity 
as  understood  in  his  own  age.  But  that 
Frederick,  with  all  hb  professions  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  was  at  least  a  free-thinker,  that 
he  indulged  in  speculations  which  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  age  condemned,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt.  That  he  aimed 
at  the  widest  changes  in  the  external 
fabric  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  between  the  Papal  and  the 
Imperial  powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all.  And,  if  there  was  any  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  change  in  Frederick’s  mind,  any 
one  moment  when  doubt,  if  not  disbelief, 
obtained  the  supremacy  over  his  intellect, 
no  moment  is  so  likely  as  that  in  which 
he  saw  Christianity  and  Islamism  ranged 
side  by  side  in  the  Holy  City  of  both  re¬ 
ligions,  and  when,  as  regarded  himself, 
it  could  not  have  been  Christianity, 
which  appeared  in  the  more  attractive 
light 

We  had  hoped  to  give  a  sketch,  if 
only  a  short  one,  of  the  main  events  in 
Frederick’s  later  career,  his  reconciliation 
with  Gregory,  his  season  of  comparative 
tranquillity  in  his  Sicilian  realm,  his 
schemes  of  Government  and  legislation, 
his  second  and  final  rupture  with  Greg- 
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ory,  his  last  strnggle  with  Innocent,  his  < 
last  excornmnnication  and  deposition,  ' 
and  the  political  consequences  of  that 
bold  stretch  of  Papal  authority  in  the 
appearance  of  rival  Kings  in  Germany 
and  the  general  weakening  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  power  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
the  reflections  to  which  we  have  been 
led  by  the  consideration  of  Frederick’s 
position  at  Jerusalem  lead  us  at  once  to 
•questions  which  may  well  occupy  the 
remainder  of  this  article.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Frederick’s  religion  Mr.  Oliphant 
hardly  enlarges  at  all ;  Dean  Milman 
sums  up  his  own  view  in  a  few  remark¬ 
able  words :  ' 

“  Frederick’s,  ill  ray  judgment,  was  neither 
scornful  and  godless  infidelity,  nor  certainly  a 
more  advanced  and  enlightened  Christianity, 
yearning  after  holiness  and  purity  not  then 
attainable.  It  was  the  shattered,  dubious,  at 
times  trembling  faith,  at  times  desperately 
reckless  incredulity,  of  a  man  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  an  undeserved  excommimication,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  discern  the  injustice, 
but  could  not  quite  shake  off  the  terrors ;  of  a 
man  whom  a  bMter  age  of  Christianity  might 
not  have  made  religious;  whom  his  own 
made  irreligious.” 

But  M.  Breholles,  both  in  his  general 
Introduction  and  in  his  special  mono¬ 
graph  of  Peter  de  Venefi,  goes  very 
much  deeper  into  the  question.  He 
gathers  together  a  great  number  of  pas- ! 
sages  from  contemporary  writers,  which,  I 
in  his  judgment,  are  evidence  that  Fred- ! 
erick,  in  the  eyes  of  a  small  knot  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers,  was  looked  on  as 
something  like  the  Apostle,  or  rather  the 
Messiah,  of  a  new  religion.  Such  a  no¬ 
tion  is  certainly  much  less  improbable  in 
itself  than,  with  our  modem  notions,  it 
seems  to  ns.  Everything  was  then 
looked  at  from  a  religions  point  of  view. 
Political  partisanship  took  the  form  of 
religions  worship ;  the  man  who  died  for 
his  country  or  for  his  party  was  canon¬ 
ised  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were 
deemed  to  be  wrought  at  his  grave. 
The  famous  case  of  Simon  of  Montfort, 
a  younger  contemporary  of  Frederick,  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  of  any.  Simon 
died  under  a  Papal  excommunication, 
but  no  excommunication  could  hinder 
the  English  people,  and  the  mass  of  the 
English  clergy  among  them,  from  look¬ 
ing  on  the  martyred  earl  as  the  patron  of 
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the  English  nation,  whose  relics  pos¬ 
sessed  healing  virtues  on  earth,  and 
whose  intercessions  could  not  fail  to  be 
availing  in  heaven.  The  age  of  Freder¬ 
ick  was  moreover  an  age  of  religions 
movement.  Tlie  new  monastic  orders 
on  the  one  hand,  the  countless  heresies 
on  the  other,  sprang  out  of  the  same 
source,  and  sometimes  mingled  together 
in  a  strange  way.  The  heretic  who  was 
sent  to  the  stake,  and  the  Dominican 
Friar  who  sent  him  thither,  were,  each 
in  his  own  way,  witnesses  to  a  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  Church,  to  a  general  striving 
after  something  new  in  dogma,  in  disci¬ 
pline,  or  in  practice,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  each  particular  reformer. 
Strange  writings,  setting  forth  strange 
;  doctrines,  were  afloat  before  the  days  of 
Frederick,  and  remained  afloat  after  his 
days.  The  whole  of  the  inner  circle  of 
!  the  F'ranciscan  Order,  the  Order  of  per¬ 
sonal  self-sacrifice  and  mystic  devotion, 
seemed  fast  sweeping  into  something 
more  than  heresy.  Even  the  pillars  of 
,  orthodoxy,  the  unrelenting  avengers  of 
;  every  deviation  from  the  narrow  path, 
i  the  stern,  practical,  relentless  Domini¬ 
cans,  did  not  escape  at  least  the  suspicion 
'  of  being  touched  by  the  same  contagion. 
That  contagion  was  indeed  more  than 
heresy ;  it  was  the  preaching  of  a  new 
reli^on.  To  the  believers  in  the  “  Ever¬ 
lasting  Gospel,”  Christianity  itself  seem¬ 
ed,  just  as  it  seems  to  a  Mohammedan,  to 
be  a  mere  imperfect  and  temporary  dis¬ 
pensation,  a  mere  preparation  for  some¬ 
thing  better  which  was  to  come.  The 
reign  of  the  Father  had  passed  away 
with  its  revelation,  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  the 
reign  of  the  Son  was  passing  away  with 
its  revelation,  the  Christian  Gospel ;  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  approach¬ 
ing,  with  its  own  special  revelation,  more 
perfect  than  all.  The  age  was  one  which 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  upon  anything 
in  a  purely  secular  way.  Even  when  the 
;  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  came  into 
conflict,  the  conflict  was  of  a  somewhat 
I  different  kind  from  similar  conflicts  in 
'  our  own  day.  The  Ghibelin  doctrine 
I  was  far  from  being  a  mere  assertion  of 
the  superiority  of  a  power  confessedly  of 
i  the  earth,  earthy,  over  a  power  confess- 
I  edly  of  higher  origin.  The  Empire  had 
]  its  devotees  as  well  as  the  Popedom.  In 
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the  ideas  of  both  parties  a  Vicsar  of  Christ 
was  a  necessity ;  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  was  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  in 
the  Roman  Caesar.  To  the  enthusiastic 
votaries  of  the  Empire,  the  Emperor 
seemed  as  truly  a  direct  representative 
of  divinity,  as  literaliy  a  power  reigning 
by  divine  right,  as  ever  the  Pope  could 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  strongest  assertor 
of  ecclesiastical  cliums.  It  has  been 
the  growth  of  independent  nations  and 
churches  whicli  has,  more  than  anything 
else,  dealt  the  death-blow  to  both  the¬ 
ories.  But  in  Frederick’s  time  no  man 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
a  vehement  opponent  of  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  clums  of  the  Pope,  without  in 
some  measure  asserting  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  temporal  power  in  the  Emperor. 
This  deihcation  of  the  Imperial  power 
attained  perhaps  its  fullest  and  most  sys¬ 
tematic  development  among  the  writers 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ideas 
of  the  same  kind  were  already  busily  at 
work  iu  the  days  of  Frederick.  So  far 
as  Frederick  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Papal  {)Ower,  so  far  as  he  contemplated 
any  transfer  of  power  from  the  Papacy 
to  the  Empire,  so  far,  in  short,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  in  the  character  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  reformer,  he  could  only  do  so,  if 
not  in  his  own  eyes,  at  least  in  those  of 
his  admirers,  by  transferring  to  himself, 
as  Roman  Emperor,  some  portion  of  that 
official  sanctity  of  which  he  proposed  to 
deprive  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Now,  perplexing  as  is  the  question  of 
Frederick’s  personal  belief,  his  external 
position,  as  Emperor  and  King,  towards 
ecclesiastical  questions,  is  intelligible 
enouglu  lie  always  in  his  own  person 
professed  strict  orthodoxy  of  dogma,  and 
in  his  legblation  he  strictly  enforced  such 
orthodoxy  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  the  Jew  and  the  Moham¬ 
medan  he  gave  complete  toleration  ;  the 
Christian  heretic  found  in  him  a  persecu¬ 
tor  as  cruel  as  the  most  enthusiastic  £>0- 
minican  turned  loose  upon  the  victims  of 
the  elder  Montfort  There  is  no  necessary 
inconsistency  in  such  a  position  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  which  was  recognized  by  the 
general  treatment  of  the  Jews  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  The  Jew  or  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  is  something  altogether  ex- 
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temal  to  the  Church.  lie  is  a  foreign 
enemy,  not  an  inborn  rebel ;  he  is  one 
against  whom  the  Church  may  rightfully 
wage  war,  but  not  one  whom  she  caA 
claim  to  bring  before  her  internal  judg¬ 
ment-seat.  But  the  heretic  is  a  home¬ 
bred  traitor ;  he  is  not  a  foreign  enemy 
of  the  Church,  but  a  native  rel^l  against 
her;  he  is  therefore  an  object,  not  of 
warfare,  but  of  judicial  punishment.  A 
Christian  sovereign,  then,  according  to 
the  mediaeval  theory,  is  in  no  way  bound 
to  molest  Jews  or  Mohammedans  simply 
as  Jews  or  Mohammedans ;  he  must  se¬ 
cure  Christians  from  any  molestation 
from  them,  from  any  proselytism  to  their 
creed ;  but  the  Jew  or  Mohammedan  is 
not  amenable  to  punishment  simply  on 
the  ground  of  his  misbelief.  But  the 
heretic  is  so  amenable.  The  Jew  has 
never  been  under  the  allegiance  of  the 
Church ;  he  is  a  foreigner,  not  to  be  in¬ 
jured  unless  he  commits  some  national 
wrong ;  the  heretic  has  cast  off  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Church ;  he  is  a  spiritual 
rebel,  to  be  chastised  as  unsparingly  as 
the  temporal  rebel.  This  principle  was 
acted  upon  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
The  Jew  was  often  exposetl  to  unfavora¬ 
ble  legislation ;  he  was  still  more  com¬ 
monly  visited  with  illegal  or  extra-legal 
oppression ;  but  a  Jew,  simply  as  a  Jew, 
was  never  held  to  be  liable  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  heresy.  What  is  remarkable  in 
Frederick’s  legislation  is  the  real  and 
effective  nature  of  the  toleration  which 
be  secures  to  Jews  and  Mohammedans, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  such  a  man 
as  Frederick  should  appear  as  a  religious 
persecutor  under  any  circumstances.  If 
he  really  handed  over  heretics  to  the 
flames  in  cold  blood,  simply  to  preserve 
for  himself  a  character  for  orthodoxy 
which  he  did  not  deserve,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  greater  measure  of 
guilt  And  the  guilt  is  hardly  less,  if  ho 
employed  the  popular  prejudice  against 
heresy  to  destroy  political  enemies  under 
the  garb  of  heretics.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  explain  Frederick’s  persecutions 
without  attributing  to  him  such  detesta¬ 
ble  wickedness  as  this.  Though  a  legis¬ 
lator  may  be  personally  a  free-thinker,  or 
even  a  confirmed  unbeliever,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  he  thinks  it  either  pos¬ 
sible  or  desirable  to  abolish  the  public 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  his  do- 
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minions.  And,  in  the  view  of  most  times 
and  places,  the  public  establishment  of 
any  religious  system  has  involved  the  le¬ 
gal  punishment  of  those  who  separate 
m>m  it.  Frederick  might  thus  hold  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  order  and  public 
justice  to  chastise  men  for  publicly  re¬ 
belling  against  a  system  in  which  he  had 
himself  lost  all  personal  faith.  Persecu¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  is  far  more  odious  than 
the  persecution  of  the  honest  fanatic,  who 
boms  a  few  men  in  this  world  to  save 
many  from  being  burned  in  the  next. 
Still  it  does  not  reach  the  same  measure 
of  guilt  as  the  detestable  hypocrisy  which 
at  first  seems  to  be  the  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  of  Frederick’s  conduct  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Frederidc,  then,  professed  strict  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  dogma,  and  persecuted  those  who 
departed  from  such  orthodoxy.  But  it  is 
plain  that,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  he  was  not 
orthodox  in  the  Papal  sense.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  an  Emperor  should 
be  so.  In  the  ideal  theory  of  the  two 
powers,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  are 
strictly  coequal ;  the  authority  of  each  is 
alike  divine  within  its  own  range.  But 
rigidly  to  define  the  range  of  each  is  so 
hard  a  matter  that  this  ideal  theory  could 
hardly  fail  to  remain  an  ideal  theory.  The 
practical  question  always  was  whether  the 
Emperor  should  be  subject  to  the  Pope  or 
the  Wpe  subject  to  the  Emperor.  On  this 
question  we  cannot  doubt  that  Frederick 
had  a  very  decided  judgment  indeed.  I 
With  such  an  intellect  as  his,  in  such  a 
position  as  his,  the  subjection  of  the  Pope 
to  the  Emperor  would  be  an  established 
principle  from  the  first  moment  that  he 
was  capable  of  speculating  about  such 
matters  at  all.  Every  event  of  his  life, 
every  excommunication  pronounced  by  a 
Pope,  every  act  of  hostility  or  treachery 
on  the  part  of  churchmen  or  military 
monks,  would  tend  to  confirm  his  decision. 
How  far  Frederick,  the  innovator,  the 
revolutionist,  the  despiser  of  received  be¬ 
liefs,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
tradition^  theories  of  the  Holy  Itoman 
Empire,  is  another  matter.  It  is  possible 
that  be  employed  them  as  useful  for  his 
purpose,  without  that  honest  faith  in  them 
which  clearly  moved  the  Ottos  and  his 
own  grandfather.  The  magnificent  theo¬ 
ry  of  the  Elmpire  may  well  have  kindled  | 
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his  imagination,  and  ho  may  have  con- 
sdoosly  striven  to  change  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  theory  into  a  living  reality.  But  the 
dominion  at  which  he  aimed  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  eflTective  dominion  of  a  Byzantine 
Emperor  or  a  Saracen  Sultan,  rather  than 
the  shadowy  lordship  of  a  world,  every 
inch  of  whi^  was  partitioned  out  among 
kings  and  commonwealths  which  were 
practically  independent  But,  whether 
strictly  as  Emperor  or  in  any  other  char¬ 
acter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Freder¬ 
ick  gradually  came  to  set  liefore  himself, 
as  the  main  object  of  his  life,  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  temporal,  power. 

As  we  observed  before,  whatever  might 
have  been  Frederick’s  own  secret  views, 
such  a  transfer  of  power  as  this  could,  in 
that  age,  hardly  take  any  acknowledged 
outward  sbi^,  except  that  of  a  further 
deification  of  the  temporal  power,  a  more 
complete  recognition  of  the  Emperor,  and 
not  the  Pope,  as  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  We  must  also  remember  the 
tendencies  and  ways  of  expression  of  that 
I  age,  how  every  thought  took  a  religious 
direction,  and  bow,  exactly  as  among  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  every 
strong  emotion  instinctively  clothed  itself 
in  scriptural  language.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  literature  of  those 
times  is  fiuniliar  with  the  way  in  which 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  Scripture  are 
habitually  applied  by  men  to  their  own 
public  or  private  affairs,  applied  in  the 
most  perfect  good  faith,  but  in  a  tone 
which  to  our  habits  seems  irreverent,  and 
sometimes  almost  blasphemous.  W e  are 
thus  prepared  to  find  devoted  partisans 
of  Fr^erick  investing  him  with  a  relig¬ 
ious  character,  and  lavishing  upon  him  the 
most  sacred  language  of,  prophets  and 
apostles.  Agun,  the  Christian  Emperors 
had  all  along  retained  from  their  pagan 
predecessors  several  official  phrases  iMr- 
rowed  from  the  old  heathenism.  The 
Emperor  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  was 
“  divine  ”  and  “  sacred  ”  ;  his  rescripts 
were  “  oracles  ”  ;  his  parents  and  bis 
children  were  tqioken  of  as  if  they  belong¬ 
ed  to  a  stock  superior  to  humanity.  Be¬ 
tween  tliese  two  influences  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Frederick  spoken  of  in 
terms  which,  with  modem  feelings,  we 
should  apply  only  to  the  holiest  of  ob- 
I  jeets.  The  question  now  comes:  Was 
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Frederick  ever  directly  and  serioasly  put  j 
forth  by  himself  or  by  his  followers  as 
the  prophet,  apostle,  or  Messiah  of  a  new 
reli^on  T  ” 

That  he  was  so  put  forth  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  M.  Br^olles,  and  we  most 
wind  up  by  a  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
which  he  founds  his  belief  He  would 
hardly  rely  with  any  great  coniidenoe  on 
two  or  three  scoffing  speeches  attributed 
to  Frederick  himself,  which  may  or  not 
have  been  really  uttered  by  him,  but 
which  in  any  case  illustrate  the  concep¬ 
tion  which  men  in  general  formed  of  him. 
Thus,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  commonly 
believed  to  have  said  that  Jews,  Chris¬ 
tians,  aud  Saracens  had  been  led  away  by 
three  impostors,  Moses,  Jesu.s,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  that  he,  Frederick,  would  set 
up  a  better  religion  than  any  of  them.  If 
such  a  si)eech  was  ever  made,  it  could 
only  have  been  in  mockery,  and  it  would 
convict  Frederick  of  utter  contempt  for 
all  religion,  rather  tlum  of  any  serious 
scheme  for  setting  up  a  religion  ofhis  own. 
The  real  stress  of  the  argument  lies  on  the 
meaning  to  be  put  on  certain  passages  in 
which  oontemporary  partisans  of  Fred¬ 
erick  speak  of  liim  in  language  which  un¬ 
doubtedly,  at  first  sight,  has  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  soimd.  It  is  not  wonderful  in 
an  age  when  every  name  was  played  upon 
and  made  the  subject  of  mystical  explana¬ 
tions,  that  the  fact  that  Frederick’s  great 
minister  bore  the  name  of  Peter  should 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  endless  al¬ 
lusions.  The  parallel  between  Simon 
Peter  and  his  master  and  Peter  de  Yeneu 
and  his  master  shocks  the  taste  of  our 
times,  but  it  was  thoroughly  in  the  taste 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Peter  b  to  go 
on  the  water  to  his  master ;  he  is  convert¬ 
ed,  and  is  to  strengthen  his  brethren ;  his 
master  has  committed  to  him  the  trust  to 
feed  his  sheep  and  to  bear  the  keys  of  his 
kingdom.  All  these  and  other  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  8.ame  sort  are  found  in  the 
original  documents  collected  by  M.  Bre- 
holies.  So,  we  find  Frederick  hailed  as 
a  saint:  “Vi vat,  vivat  Sancti  Friderici 
nomen  in  populo.”  We  find  Frederick 
himself,  in  one  and  the  same  passage,  ap¬ 
plying  to  his  mother  the  old  title  of  pagan 
divinity,  and  speaking  of  his  birtliplace 
in  a  way  which  implies  a  parallel  between 
himself  and  Christ.  Constance  is  “  diva 
mater  nostra,”  and  Jesi  is  “Bethlcem 


nostra.”  But  here  is  one  passage  which 
perhaps  surpasses  all.  This  is  found  in 
a  letter  from  a  Sicilian  Bishop  to  Peter 
de  Venea,  a  letter  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  understand  by  reason  of  the  figu¬ 
rative  language  used  throughout,  but  in 
which  there  is  a  direct  parallel  of  the 
most  daring  kind  between  Christ  and 
Frederick.  After  an  allusion,  brought  in 
in  a  strange  way,  to  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  rite  then  instituted,  the  writer  goes 
on  thus: 

“Unde  non  immerito  me  movet  hsao 
externa  relatio,  quod  Petrus,  in  cujos 
petr4  fundatur  Imperialis  Ecclesia,  quum 
angustalis  animus  roboratur  in  coena  cum 
discipulis,  tale  certum  potuit  edixisse.” 

The  language  here  is  what  we  should 
nowadays  call  blasphemous;  but  it  is 
really  only  the  habit  of  scriptural  applica¬ 
tion  pushed  to  its  extreme  point  We 
should  also  remember  that  Frederick  and 
bis  partisans,  against  whom  so  much 
Scripture  had  bepn  quoted,  would  have 
a  certain  pleasure  in  showing  that  they 
could  quote  Scripture  back  again,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  ever  did  with  more  vigor¬ 
ous  effect  than  Frederick  himself  at  some 
stages  of  his  controversy  with  Gregory. 
But  we  do  not  see  in  this  or  in  the  other 
passages  quoted  enough  to  justify  some 
of  the  expressions  used  by  M.  Breholles. 
Such  we  mean  as  when  he  says  : 

“  Ecrivant  aux  cardinaux  durant  la  vacancc 
du  saiut-sicgc,  cn  1243,  il  leur  rappelle  I’ex- 
omple  dcs  Isra^ites,  qui,  errant  sans  chef 
dans  le  d^rt  pendant  quarante  Jours,  en  vin- 
rent  k  prendre  un  veau  d’or  pour  leur  dleu : 
’  B’il  but  renoncer  k  la  consecration  d  un  nou¬ 
veau  pape,  %)out«-t-il,  qu'uu  antre  saint  des 
saints  paraisse  enfin,  mois  quel  scra-t-il?’ 
[Si  papalis  cessavit  unctlo,  veniet  ergo  alius 
sanctus  sanctorum,  et  quis  llle  est?J  Lui- 
meme  apparemment,  pulsqu'il  aspire  an  r61c 
de  proph^te  et  de  Messie  :  et  sur  oe  point  les 
‘  contemporains  ne  se  trompaient  gu^  quand 
:  Us  accusaieut  Frederic  de  cliercher  k  usurper 
I  pour  son  propre  compte  le  souveraiu  poutiii- 
cat.  Dcl'ak  se  declarer  d’uuo  essence  presque 
divine,  il  n’y  a  qu’un  pas.” 

M.  Breholles  here  quotes  the  passages 
in  which  Fre<lerick  calls  his  son  “Ore- 
sarei  s.anguini8  divina  proles,”  and  speaks 
,  of  his  mother  and  his  birthplace  in  the 
I  way  in  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
I  Elsewhere  he  says : 

i  ”  Ainsi  Frederic  II.  semblo  bicn,  de  son 
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Tivant,  adore  ct  diriDis^  k  peu  pres  comme 
tine  emanation  de  I’Esprit-Saint.  Dans  les 
termes  qui  eerrent  k  exprimer  sa  supr^matie 
religieuse,  il  7  a  qnelque  choee  qni  tient  k  la 
fois  du  paganisme  de  I'Orient,  qui  rappelle  le 
culte  personnel  impose  k  leurs  sujets  par  les 
empereurs  de  I'ancienne  Rome  et  par  les  ca- 
lifes  fatimiteis  dc  I’Egypte.”  ♦ 

Surely  this  language  is  stronger  than 
the  passages  quoted  will  bear  out  To 
ns  it  seems  that  the  actual  designs  of 
Frederick  were  not  unlike  those  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  We  forego  any  comparison 
between  the  two  men,  than  whom  few 
can  be  more  unlike.  Henry  was  at 
least  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  theological 
system.  Frederick,  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  looked  on  all  theological  systems  as 
mere  political  instniments.  But  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  each  was  the  same,  to 
bring  the  spiritual  power  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  temporal,  to  transfer  to  the 
King  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  Within  his  own  Kingdom  of 
Sicily  the  position  of  Frederick  must  have 
been  identical  with  the  position  of  Henry. 
If  he  could  do  no  more,  he  could  at  least 
be  both  Pope  and  King  in  his  own  realm. 
But,  as  Emperor,  he  must  have  at  least 
dreamed  of  a  far  wider  supremacy,  even 
if  he  gave  up  any  attempt  to  obtain  it  as 
impracticable,  ^e  Emperor,  Lord  of 
the  World,  might  dream  of  establishing 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal  suprem¬ 
acy  over  all  the  realms  which  were  in 
theory  placed  behind  his  superiority. 
He  might  deem  it  really  possible  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  superiority  within  those 
realms  which  still  retiuned  some  measure 
of  connection  with  the  Empire.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  the  subjection  of 
Western  Europe,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
three  of  its  most  important  portions,  to 
the  deadening  yoke  of  a  Caliphate. 

Our  remarks  have  been  desultory  and 
imperfect.  Such  a  subject  as  the  lite  and 
objects  of  Frederick  the  Second  might 
furnish  materials  for  volumes.  We  can  j 
profess  to  do  little  more  than  to  call  at- 1 
tention  4o  some  of  the  most  wonderful  1 
chapters  of  European  history,  and  to  | 
point  to  the  collection  of  M.  Breholles  ! 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  treasure-  I 
houses  of  original  materials  with  which  ; 

*  Waa  there  anj  Caliph,  except  Hakem,  who  | 
impoeed  on  hii  aubjecU  anjthing  which  could  be  j 
strictly  called  “culte  penonnel  ”?  , 


any  scholar  has  ever  enriched  historical 
learning. 


rraaer’a  Magaclna 

THE  LAND  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  REFORM. 

BT  T.  E.  CUFFB  LKSUK,  ESQ. 

It  is  becoming  apprehended  by  *all 
classes,  and  appr^ended  in  the  sense  of 
dread  by  some,  that  the  question  of  Re¬ 
form  is  not  only  a  great  political,  but  a 
great  economical  question,  concerning, 
especially,  legislation  calculated  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  stnicture  of  our  territorial  system. 
It  may,  perhaps,^  tend  to  reassure  those 
to  whose  minds  the  presentiment  takes 
the  form  that  private  property  is  in  dan- 
^r,  to  be  reminded  that  a  lawyer  of  the 
highest  eminence,  now  a  peer  and  an  ex- 
Chanoellor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  of  property  known  to  English 
law,  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Refdrm  Bill  of 
1832,  that  “  he  could  conscientiously  say, 
that  looking  to  his  own  interer's  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  casting 
about  to  see  bow  he  might  place  any 
property  he  might  possess  in  security,  he 
was*  at  a  loss  to  find  out  a  satisfactory 
way,  and  he  believed  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  possessed  property 
'  thought  with  him.  He  came  down  to 
I  this  House  night  after  night  to  discuss 
i  the  bill,  but  he  felt  —  as  he  believed 
others  did — depressed  more  and  more  on 
I  each  occasion,  with  the  fear  of  the  re- 
I  suits  from  it”  Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  at 
:  various  stages  of  the  Bill,  uttered  several 
i  gloomy  presages,  foreshadowing  among 
1  them,  as  tending  to  shake  the  security  of 
I  property,  the  very  measures  on  which  his 
own  reputation  rests,*— of  which  the  one 

•  “  With  nspect  to  pro|>erty,  he  had  no  fear  of 
iU  destruction  by  coafii«atioa  ;  but  he  waa  afraid 
that  some  {jopularity-sceking  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  found  by  a  democratic  as¬ 
sembly  to  propose  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and  adopt 
steps  the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  would  be  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  property ;  and  tliat  confidence  once  shaken, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  chief  stimulus  to 
prodnetire  industrT,  the  foundation  of  all  onr 
wealth,  power,  and  eminence.” — SpMck  of  Sir  R. 
PtU,  on  (As  second  reading  of  the  lieform  liiU, 
March  22,  1832. 
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evil  has  been  that  they  liave  so  prodig¬ 
iously  added  to  property  and  wealth, 
that  members  of  Parliament  are  disposed 
to  think  no  evils  remain  requiring  anoth¬ 
er  reform  of  Parliament  for  their  re¬ 
dress.*  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
show  that  evils  of  great  magnitude  do 
remain  in  our  land  system,  urgently  de¬ 
manding  measures  of  reform  which  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
not  even  patiently  consider,  alUiough 
they  are  measures  in  perfect  harmony 
with,  and  the  mere  logical  development 
of,  successive  improvements  in  our  juris¬ 
prudence  for  many  centuries,  are  essential 
to  its  symmetry  and  simplitication,  and 
are,  moreover,  measures  which,  so  far 
from  confiscating  the  present  rights  of 
property  in  land  of  its  possessors,  would 
very  greatly  enlarge  them. 

The  prospect  of  a  failure  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  before  many  generations  pass 
has  occasioned  serious  alarm,  but  a  far 
greater  peril  is  at  our  doors.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  land  has  already  failed.  This 
failure  presents  itself  in  the  most  palpable 
form  in  great  cities,  and  most  people  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  aware  that  tlirough- 
-out  the  country  also  there  is  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  land  tor  the  requirements  of  the 
population  ;  but  the  connection  of  the 
tailure  of  the  supply  in  cities  with  its 
failure  in  the  country,  and  with  the  en¬ 
tire  structure  of  our  tefritorial  system — 
with  the  unseating  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  and  their  decline  in  numbers  and 
prosperity;  with  artificial  restrictions  of 
the  business  of  towns  to  particular  sjmts, 
and  with  a  forced  and  unnatural  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  disproportionate  multitudes  in  a 
few  principal  towns — especially  the  me¬ 
tropolis — seems  hitherto  to  liave  escaped 
attention.  It  will  be  the  first  object  of 
this  article  to  exhibit,  step  by  step,  the 
connection  of  these  facts. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  be,  especially  in 
contrast  with  the  progress  of  England  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  rise  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
all  other  civilized  countries,  fixim  the 

*  “  1  belicTO  the  problem  of  Reform  maj  be 
thus  stated:  Oa  the  one  band  we  hare  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  since  the  great  lieform  Bill  of  1832 
has  worked  admirably,  which  has  carried  out  so 
many  reforms  that  no  practical  grierances  remain 
to  be  redressed.” — S^mck  of  Mr.  Laing  to  hit  eon- 
sh'/Msnts,  August  27,  1866. 

Nsw  SzBua — VoL.  Y.,  No.  6. 


Southern  States  of  America  to  Russia,  it 
is  strictly  true,  that  the  oondition  of  the 
English  rural  population  in  every  grade 
below  the  landed  gentry  has  retrograded ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  longer  a  true  ru¬ 
ral  population  remaining  for  the  ends, 
political,  social,  and  economic,  which  such 
a  population  ought  to  fulfil.  The  grounds 
of  this  assertion  are  well  known  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  social  history ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  a  sufficient  presentment  of 
the  state  of  the  land  question  to  show 
[  what  they  are.  The  different  grades 
which  are  still  sometimes,  in  unconscious 
irony,  spoken  of  as  the  landed  interest, 
once  had  a  common  interest  in  the  land ; 
an  unbroken  connection  both  with  the  soil 
and  with  each  other  subsisted  between 
the  landed  gentry,  the  yeomanry  who 
farmed  their  own  estates,  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  the  agricultural  laborers. 
From  the  yeomanry  who  owned  land 
downwards,  moreover,  each  of  the  lower 
rural  grades  had  risen  politically,  econom¬ 
ically,  and  socially;  and  there  was  for 
the  members  of  each  a  prospect  of  a 
higher  personal  elevation  and  a  larger 
interest  in  the  soil  Now  the  landed 
yeomanry,  insignificant  in  number  and  a 
nullity  in  political  power,  are  steadily 
disappearing  altogether ;  the  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  nave  lost  the  security  of  tenure,  the 
political  independence,  and  the  prospect 
of  one  day  farming  their  own  estate, 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed  ;  and  lastly, 
the  inferior  peasmtry  not  only  have  lost 
ground  in  the  literal  sense,  and  have  rare¬ 
ly  any  other  connection  with  the  soil  than 
a  pauper’s  claim,  but  have  sunk  deplora¬ 
bly  in  otlier  economical  aspects  below 
their  condition  in  former  centuries. 
Thus  a  soil  eminently  adapted  by  natu¬ 
ral  gifts  to  sustain  a  numerous  and  flour¬ 
ishing  rural  population  of  every  grade, 
has  almost  the  thinnest  and  absolutely 
the  most  joyless  peasantry  in  the  civilizea 
world,  and  its  chief  end  as  regards  hu¬ 
man  beings  seems  only  to  be  a  nursery 
of  over-population  and  misery  in  cities. 

The  landed  yeomanry  at  the  head  of 
the  triple  agricultural  class,  once  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  England,  wore  many  of  them 
the  descendants  of  peasants  who  had  held 
their  land  in  villenage,  or  by  a  yet  more 
servile  tenure ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  after  villenage  had  become  extinct, 
we  find  their  numbers,  in  spite  of  a  suc- 
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cession  of  adverse  circnmstances,  still  re- 1  In  some  few  counties,  descendants  of 


cmited  from  an  humbler  rank,  and  them-  i 
selves  recruitinff  one  above  them.  The 
graphic  chronider  of  that  age,  describing 
the  yeomanry  with  small  estates  to  the 
value  of  six  pounds  a  year  in  the  money 
of  the  time,  says:  “These  commonly 
live  wealthily,  keep  good  houses,  and 
travail  to  get  riches.  They  are  also,  for  | 
the  most  part,  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or 
at  the  least  artificers,  and  do  come  to 
great  wealth,  insomuch  that  many  of 
them  are  able  and  do  buy  the  lands 
of  unthrifty  gentlemen,  and  often  setting 
of  their  sons  to  the  schools,  to  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  to  the  inns  of  court,  or 
otherwise  leaving  them  suflScient  lands 
whereby  they  may  live  without  labor,  do 
make  them  by  those  means  to  become 
gentlemen.  These,”  he  concludes — and 
the  conclusion  is  important — “  were  they 
that  in  times  past  m^e  all  France  afraid.” 
The  important  and  independent  part 
which  such  small  landowners  continued  ' 
long  to  fill  in  both  the  social  and  the 
political  world  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  all  historians.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  their  numbers 
exceeded  that  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
amounting,  at  the  most  moderate  esti¬ 
mate,  “  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  proprietors,  who  with 
their  ftimilies  must  have  made  more  than 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  population.”* 
How  great  a  change  in  the  English  poli¬ 
ty  is  made  by  the  gradual  disappearance 
and  political  annihilation  of  this  ancient 
order,  and  the  absorption  of  their  territo¬ 
rial  influence  and  representation  along 
with  their  estates  by  a  higher  class,  must 
strike  any  reader  of  the  passage  in  which 
Lord  Macaulay  briefly  paints  their  for¬ 
mer  place  in  constitutional  history :  “A 
large  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had  from 
the  Reformation  leaned  towards  Puritan¬ 
ism  ;  had  in  the  Civil  War  taken  the 
side  of  the  Parliament ;  had  after  the 
Reformation  persisted  in  hearing  Presby-  j 
terian  and  Independent  preachers ;  had 
at  the  elections  strenuously  supported 
the  Exclusionists ;  and  had  continued, 
even  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  to  regard  Popery  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  with  unmitigat^  hostility,” 

•Macaalay's  Bittvry  nf  England,  chap.  iii. 


these  small  proprietors  may  still  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  their  estates,  but 
they  are  each  year  becoming  fewer ;  and, 
instead  of  exceeding,  as  they  did  two 
centuries  ago,  the  tenant  farmers  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  latter,  though  far  fewer  than  they 
might  be,  are  now  more  than  twenty 
times  as  many.  Historical  evidence  has 
been  adduced  by  several  writers  to  prove 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  now  in 
possession  of  land  is  less  than  it  was  at 
the  Conquest;  but  the  literal  exactness 
of  such  evidence  appears  of  small  moment 
when  it  is  carried  in  mind  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  was  then  in  forest  or 
waste,  and  was  actually  to  spare.  The 
extent  of  land  really  engrossed  by  a  few 
is  now  greater  by  all  that  has  since  been 
applied  to  private  use  ;  and,  again,  of  the 
actual  number  of  landowners,  a  small 
proportion  holds  most  of  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  The  total  number  of  land- 
owners  enumerated  in  the  last  census 
was  30,766,  which  is  said  to  omit  some 
returned  under  other  denominations;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  to  in¬ 
clude  many  who,  on  very  little  ground, 
in  the  literal  sense,  assume  the  title  of 
landowners  as  one  of  social  distinction, 
often  having  above  them,  moreover,  some 
lord  of  the  soil,  who  is  the  real  proprietor. 
The  exact  number  of  hundreds  or  tliou- 
sands  of  owners  *of  land  is,  in  fact,  of  no 
importance  or  relevance  here.  The  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  oonoerned  with  is  one  that 
relates,  not  to  the  hundreds  or  thousands, 
but  to  the  millions — to  the  amount  of 
room  left  for  the  nation  at  largo,  in  town 
and  country  together.  Speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  disappearance  of  yeomen  pro¬ 
prietors,  it  may  be  added  that  many 
enumerated  as  landowners  in  the  census 
belong  to  a  civic  rather  than  to  a  rural 
class  of  proprietors ;  and,  in  place  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  latter,  occupy  the  places  of  an¬ 
cient  yeomanry,  whose  estates  they  have 
bought  at  a  prieo  men  of  a  yeoman  class 
could  not  afford.  It  is  sometimes  alleged 
that  this  is  the  result  of  economic  liberty 
and  the  natural  play  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  beneficial ;  but  it  is  easily  shown 
to  be  the  result  of  an  aitifieial  system, 
which  makes  the  greater  part  of  land  un¬ 
marketable,  and  therefore  makes  the  little 
tliat  is  sold  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  and  an 
unprofitable  investment  for  the  poor.  In 
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the  langaage  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  the  re- 
Bolt  of  ‘‘regulations  which  keep  so  much 
land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are 
always  more  capitals  to  buy  thau  there  is 
land  to  sell,  so  that  what  is  sold  sells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  small  quantity  of 
land  which  is  brought  to  market,  and  the 
high  price  of  what  is  brought,  moreover, 
prevents  a  great  number  of  small  capitals 
from  being  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  that 
direction.”  By  one  and  the  same  system, 
the  old  farming  class  of  proprietors  is  ex¬ 
tinguished,  a  new  farming  class  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  rising  in  their  place,  and  a 
non-productive  class  is  maintained  and  j 
gains  ground.  A  line  of  eldest  sons  has 
the  odds  against  it,  in  the  long  run,  in 
any  line  of  business ;  and  accumulating 
family  charges  and  legal  costs  and  diffi¬ 
culties  swell  the  odds  against  the  small 
proprietors  with  whom  farming  is  a  busi¬ 
ness.  The  unproductive  owners  of  great 
estates,  upon  the  other  hand,  though 
heavily  encumbered  for  the  most  part, 
too,  are  seldom  actually  dislodged ;  and, 
W’hen  thev  are,  a  rich  man  buys  their 
estates,  tie  does  not  buy  them  for  im¬ 
mediate  profit ;  and  he  can  afford  to  buy 
legal  advice  in  his  subsequent  dealings 
with  them. 

The  disappearance  of  the  yeoman  land¬ 
holders  evidently  renders  it  of  great  im- 
]>ortance  that  the  next*agricultural  order,  | 
that  of  the  tenant  farmers,  should  possess  i 
such  security  for  improvement  and  such  , 
political  independence  as  should  both  cn- 1 
able  them  to  fill  to  some  extent  the  place  { 
in  society  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
«lisappearing  grade  above,  and  also  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  some  substitute  for  their 
ancient  prospect  of  acejuiring  land  of  their 
own.  But  here,  too,  wo  find  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  Uie  course  of  ancient  prog¬ 
ress  interrupted  and  reversed.  The  ten¬ 
ant  farmers  of  this  country  were  originally 
of  two  descriptions  —  copyholders,  and 
tenants  for  terras  of  years — both  of  whom 
rose  gradually  from  a  servile  status  and 
dependence  for  their  holding  on  the  mere 
will  of  the  landlord,  to  a  position  of  great 
security  and  independence.  The  copy- 
holders,  who  might  once  be  ousted  at  tlie 
pleasure  of  their  lords,  gained  by  succes¬ 
sive  steps  the  pomt  at  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke  could  say ;  “  Now  copyholders 
stand  upon  snro  ground ;  now  they  weigh 


not  their  lords’  displeasure ;  they  shake 
not  at  every  blast  of  wind  ;  they  eat  and 
drink  securely ;  only  having  an  especial 
care  of  the  miun  chance,  namely :  to  per- 
fornv  carefully  what  services  their  tenure 
doth  exact  Then  let  lord  frown,  the 
copyholder  cares  not,  knowing  himself 
sam.”  The  estates  of  this  once  numerous 
order  of  agricultural  tenants  have  long 
been  passing,  like  those  of  the  yeomanry, 
to  a  different  class ;  and  as  with  the  yeo¬ 
manry,  so  with  the  copyholders,  “vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum.”  The  other  class  of 
tenants,  those  who  held  for  years,  were 
originally  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  mere 
husbandmen  of  the  landlord,  but  their 
position  in  like  manner  was  improved  by 
successive  steps,  until  they  gained  the 
remedy  of  ejectment  against  both  lord 
and  st  ranger ;  and  a  legal  writer  concludes 
the  history  of  their  gradual  ascent:  “Thus 
were  tenants  for  years  at  last  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  the  freeholder  as  re¬ 
gards  the  security  of  their  estates."  This 
gradual  elevation  of  the  English  tenantry, 
and  the  growth  of  a  custom  of  long  leases, 
has  been  dwelt  upon  with  especial  em- 
I  phasis  by  the  author  of  the  Wtalth  of 
Nations,  who,  after  remarking  that  a 
great  part  of  them  in  his  time  held  by  a 
freehold  tenure  which  gave  them  votes, 
and  “made  the  whole  order  respectable” 
by  the  political  cousideration  it  ga^e, 
concludes  by  attributing  the  grandeur 
which  England  had  attained  to  in  hU 
time  espec^ly  to  the  growth  of  laws  and 
customs  so  favorable  to  its  agricultural 
tenantry.  At  the  same  period.  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  his  political  bias  on  the  side  of 
rank,  and  his  confession  that  if  he  were 
a  lauded  gentleman  he  would  turn  out 
every  tenant  ho  could  who  did  not  vote 
I  as  he  desired,  expressed  bis  opinion  that 
j  none  but  bad  men  could  refuse  leases  to 
1  their  tenants,  or  desire  “  to  keep  them 
in  perpetual  dependence,  more  ephemei'a: 
j  — mere  beings  of  an  hour.” 
j  A  writer  of  our  own  generation,  not 
without  something  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  bias, 
j  comments,  in  various  editions  of  the 
I  Wealth  of  Nations,  on  Adam  Smith’s 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
I  farming  class,  when  safe  from  disposses- 
I  sion,  as  they  were  by  the  freehold  tenure 
;  common  at  that  time ;  and,  after  remark- 
J  iug  that  the  last  Reform  Act  extended 
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value,  adds;  “There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  in  the  end  snbvert  that  i 
system  of  giving  leases  for  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  certmn,  that  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  wonderful  improvement 
of  Scotch  agriculture.  Tenants,  as  such, : 
are  the  last  description  of  persons  on  : 
whom  the  franchise  ought  to  be  conferred. 
It  would  be  easy  to  corroborate  this  by 
reference  to  the  history  of  land,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  in  both  of  which 
the  conferring  of  the  franchise  on  tenants 
has  been  most  injurious  to  agriculture  and  \ 
to  the  public  interest  But  the  circutn- 
Btances  must  be  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  moderately  well-informed  readers.**  * 
Mr.  McCulloch's  premise  that  the  actual 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  friin- 
chise — a  conset^uenoe,  as  he  says,  “  most 
injurious  to  agriculture  and  to  the  public 
interest  ” — has  been  a  subversion  of  the 
ancient  English  custom  of  long  leases,  is 
beyond  dispute.  Where  the  legislature 
meant  to  enlarge  the  political  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  farming  class,  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  lost  at  once  their  old 
political  representation  and  their  old  se¬ 
curity  of  tenure ;  their  votes  have  become 

f)art  of  the  private  property  of  their  land- 
ords,  and  they  have  ceased  to  have  a 
voice  in  legislation  for  their  own  interestsj 
or  even  to  have  a  claim  to  the  suffrage  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  that  the  ground  of  the  freeholder’s 
vote  was  his  absolute  independence  of  the 
will  of  his  lord.  But,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  Mr.  McCulloch  draws,  that 
tenants  are  the  last  description  of  persons 
on  whom  the  franchise  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ferred,  the  true  conclusion  is  evident, 
that  the  country  needs  another  Reform 
Act  to  restore  the  independence  and  se¬ 
curity  of  its  tenant  farmers.  At  present, 
instead  of  balancing  the  power  of  the 
great  territorial  proprietors,  they  only 
swell  the  power  of  the  latter  to  legislate 
adversely  to  their  tenants,  when  matters 
u  hich  concern  them,  such  as  game  laws 
and  compensation  for  improvements,  are 
before  Parliament 

Passing  next  to  the  third  agricultural 
order,  the  laborers,  we  find  here  again 
the  ancient  course  of  upward  movement ' 

•  AdAm  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation*,  by  J.  R.  ^ 
McCulloch. 


is  to  fall  back  in  a  iirogressive  world ;  but 
the  pea.santry  of  England  have  in  many 
ini]K)rtant  particulars  positively  as  well 
as  relatively  retrograded.  By  the  aid  of 
Christianity  and  commerce,  and  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  common  law,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  civilized  jurisprudence  of 
Rome,  and  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
barbarous  jurisprudence  of  feudalism,  the 
serf  became  at  length  a  free  laliorer  for 
hire.  The  legislation  respecting  his  wages 
and  apparel  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  intended  to  restrict  them,  proves 
that  his  condition  had  become  one  of  af¬ 
fluence  compared  with  what  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  rules  of  the  Church  alone  limit¬ 
ed  his  consumption  of  animal  food,  and 
his  clothing  was  abundant  and  even  rich 
for  the  age.*  Soon  afterwards,  indeed, 
his  class  l^gan  to  lose  in  many  instances 
the  best  of  their  ]K>ssessions,  their  little 
plot  of  ground ;  and  by  the  eviction  of 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  of  every  grade 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  English  pau- 
I  perism,  and  of  that  unn.atural  migration 
to  great  cities  of  which  we  have  to  s]>eak. 
Nevertheless,  the  connection  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  rural  population  with  the  soil, 
and  their  comparative  real  wealth  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  w.as  still  such 
that  Arthur  Young  could  say :  “  I  know 
not  a  single  cottage  without  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  it”  The  eminent 
agriculturist  who,  in  the  middle  of  our 
own  century,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Arthur 
Youn^,  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth 
in  saying  of  several  counties :  “  I  know 
scarcely  a  single  cottage  with  a  piece  of 
I  ground  belonging  to  it.”  Mr.  Caird’s 
tour  in  1850  and  1851  tlirongh  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  established,  moreover, 

:  that  while  in  the  purely  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties  the  rent  of  land  and  the  rent  of  a  la¬ 
borer’s  cottage  had  risen  since  the  tour  of 
Arthur  Young  100  per  cent,  the  price  of 
butter  100  per  cent,  and  of  meat  70  per 
1  cent,  the  nse  in  the  laborer’s  wages  was 
but  14  per  cent.  Mr.  Crird  adds,  indeed, 
that  the  price  of  bread,  “  the  great  staple 
of  the  English  laborer,”  was  about  the 
same  in  1850  as  in  1770;  but  bread  was 
not  always  the  laborer’s  staple. 

In  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Caird  began 

•  Hitlory  of  the  EnglUh  Peasantry:  Over-Popu¬ 
lation  and  it*  Remedy.  By  W.  T.  'Thonitoii. 
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his  tour,  Mr.  Kay’s  admirable  book  on 
the  Social  Condition  of  the  People  of 
Euro^  was  published,  with  the  following 
description  of  the  cottages  of  the  people 
of  England  :  “  The  accounts  wo  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  that 
their  miserable  cottages  are  crowded  in 
tlie  extreme,  and  that  the  crowding  is  : 
progressively  increasing.  People  of  both  | 
sexes  and  all  ages, both  married  and  unmar- 1 
ried,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  stran¬ 
gers,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  ollen  in  j 
the  same  bed.”  Thus  by  the  middle  of 
this  century  not  only  the  plot  of  ground 
and  the  cottage  had  gone,  but  a  separate 
room,  and  even  a  separate  bed,  was  ^oing  ! 
or  gone.  And  following  the  chain  of! 
evidence  to  the  present  decade,  we  find  I 
the  rural  laborer  still  descending  in  the 
scale  of  material  civilization,  and  the 
room  made  for  him  in  the  land  diminish¬ 
ing  fast.  Accounts  published  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  last  year  showed  that  between  1851 
and  1861  the  number  of  houses  had  di- ; 
minished  in  821  agricultural  parishes,  i 
while  the  population  had  increased  ;  and  ' 
it  is  known  that  in  many  other  parishes  a 
decrease  in  the  rural  population  was  ac-  i 
companied  by  a  still  greater  decrease  in 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  same  period.  : 
Nor  does  what  has  been  said  exhibit  tlie  I 
whole  change  for  the  worse  in  the  agri-  j 
cultural  laborer’s  lot  “  A  hundred  and  j 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  parish  ; 
without  a  considerable  extent  of  common  ' 
on  which  every  householder  was  at  liberty 
to  turn  out  a  cow  or  a  pig,  ora  few  sheep  ' 
or  fowls.  The  |>oor  man,  therefore,  even 
after  the  loss  of  the  fields  attached  to  his 
cottage,  might  nevertheless  contrive  to 
supply  his  family  with  plenty  of  milk  and  i 
eggs  and  bacon  at  little  or  no  expense  to 
himself.  lie  has  since,  in  most  cases, 
been  deprived  of  this  advantage  too.”  * 
The  process  of  inclosing  common  land 
began  in  the  reign  of  Anne  on  a  scarcely 
perceptible  scale,  increased  steadily  in 
the  two  following  reigns,  and  afterwards 
with  such  rapidity  that  betw'cen  1760  and 
1834  nearly  seven  million  acres  had  been 
taken  from  the  public  property  of  the 
poor  and  added  to  the  private  property 
of  the  rich.  The  legislature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  reign  has  only  put  a  limit  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  almost  completing  it 


Thus  every  grade  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  has  sunk ;  the  landed  yeomanry  are 
almost  gone;  the  tenant  farmers  have 
lost  their  ancient  independence  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  soil ;  the  laborers  have  lost 
their  separate  cottages  and  plots  of  OTound 
and  their  share  in  a  common  mod  of 
land ;  and  whereas  all  these  grades  w'ere 
once  Bsing,  the  prospect  of  the  landed 
yeomanry  is  now  one  of^ total  extinclion  ; 
that  of  the  tenant  farmers,  increasing  in¬ 
security  ;•  that  of  the  agricultural  laborer, 
to  find  the  distance  between  his  own 
grade  and  the  one  above  him  wider,  and 
more  impassable  than  ever,  while  the 
condition  of  his  own  grade  is  scarcely 
above  that  of  the  brutes.  Once,  from 
the  meanest  peasant  to  the  greatest  noble, 
all  had  land,  and  he  who  had  least  might 
hope  for  more ;  now  there  is  being  taken 
away  from  him  who  has  little,  even  that 
which  he  has — his  cottage,  and  even  his 
separate  room.  Once  there  was  an, as¬ 
cending  movement  from  the  lowest  grade 
towards  the  highest ;  now  there  is  a  de¬ 
scending  movement  in  every  grade  below 
the  highest  Once  the  agricultural  class 
had  a  political  representation,  and  a  voice 
in  legislation  which  they  dared  to  raise 
against  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  ; 
now  the  latter  have  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  at  once  of  the  soil  and  of  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  its  cultivators.  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  in  a  recent  interesting  es¬ 
say,  argues,  with  respect  to  agricultunal 
laborers,  that  ‘‘  time  is  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  elevation  of  any  class,”  and 
that  “  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
any  class  enfeebled  by  traditional  de{)end- 
ence  and  servile  habits  results  in  its  po¬ 
litical  subserviency.”  But  time  is  only 
a  name  for  the  operation  of  causes  which 
may  tend  either  to  elevate  or  to  depress, 
according  to  their  nature.  The  very 
steps  by  which  the  villein  rose,  ns  Sir 
James  Shuttleworth  describes  them,  are 
now  lost  to  the  peasantry  of  England : 

!  “  Our  ancient  Saxon  polity  had  a  repre- 
^  seutative  constitution  in  which  the  vil- 
I  lein  gradually  rose  to  participate,  and 
^  that  just  in  pro]K>rtioii  as  he  was  admitted 
:  to  the  jiossession  of  property  independ- 
'  ently  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The  grad¬ 
ual  transition  from  the  occupation  of  land 
i  by  villenage  to  the  cultivation  of  loan 


*  Thornton 't  Ootr-Population  and  it*  Rfmtdy. 
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land,  and  the  freedom  of  the  tenant  to  | 
migrate,  to  carry  with  him  his  acquisi*  | 
tions,  and  to  acqniro  land  as  a  personal  j 
possession,  are  the  chief  steps  of  advance  ^ 
of  the  class  of  villeins  to  the  class  of  small  j 
tenant-farmers,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  class  of  yeomen  and  ; 
‘  statesmen  ’  who  cultivated  their  own  ' 
land.”  Only  one  of  these  steps  can  now  ! 
be  said  to  remaib — the  freedom  to  mi- } 
grate ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  forced 
and  unnatural  migration  from  the  conn- ! 
try  to  a  few  great  manufacturing  towms  j 
and  the  metropolis,  largely  swollen  by  j 
other  circumstances  (also  connected  with  ' 
our  territorial  system^  wdiich  limit  to  a  ! 
few  centres  the  space  for  manufactures  I 
and  urban  employments. 

We  are  told  that  the  movement  of  the  { 
rural  population  to  cities  is  an  effect  and  i 
symptom  of  progress,  resulting  from  the 
great  increase  of  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  and  wages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  economy  of  labor  by  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  enlargement  of  farms  on  the 
other.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these  allegations,  it  will  presently  be 
shown  that  the  same  causes  w'bich  limit 
the  employment,  the  wages,  and  the 
room  for  the  laboring  population  in  the 
country,  diminish  all  three  for  the  labor¬ 
ing  population  in  towns.  But  it  ought 
first  to  be  showm  it  is  a  wholly  fallacious 
assertion  that  the  natural  tendency  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  England  is 
towards  the  enlargement  of  farms  and  a 
smaller  employment  of  labor.  The  chap¬ 
ter  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Caird’s  standard 
treatise  on  Engli/th  AgriexiUure  in  1850- 
1851,  contains  a  table  of  the  rent  of  farms 
in  different  counties,  and  the  following 
observations  upon  it: 

“The  great  com-growiDg  counties  of  the 
east  coast  yield  an  average  rent  of  238.  8d.  an 
acre ;  the  more  mixed  husbandry  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties,  and  the  grazing,  green  crop, 
and  dairy  districts  of  the  west.  Sis.  6<L 
Leases  arc  the  exception  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  though  more  prevalent  in  the 
west,  there  has  been  no  suffleient  uniformity 
to  account  for  the  difference  of  rent  But  the 
awe  of  farms  has  an  undoubted  inffuence  on  the 
rent  In  the  dry  climate  of  the  counties  on 
the  cast  coast  the  operations  of  a  com  larm 
can  be  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale.  By 
this  means  the  landlord’s  outlay  in  buildings 
and  fences  is  economized.  As  we  proceed 
westward  the  country  becomes  more  wooded, 


[May, 

and  better  adapted  for  pasturage ;  the  inclo¬ 
sures  are  smaller,  the  farms  less  extensive. 
Still  farther  west  the  moistness  of  the  climate 
materially  affects  the  mode  of  cultivation — 
unfavorable  to-eora  crops,  and  favorable  to 
grass.  The  farms  are  of  small  extent,  and 
held  by  a  numerous  class  of  tenants,  who  live 
frugally,  and  in  many  cases  assist,  with  their 
families,  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  We  have 
here  all  the  elements  necessary  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  rent.  The  large  east¬ 
ern  farmer  looks  principally  to  barley  and 
wheat.  The  landlord  of  the  western  and  mid¬ 
land  counties  possesses  the  two  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  soil  being  used  for  the  production 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  ichile  hit  farm*,  from  their  tize,  are 
aceeuible  to  a  larger  body  of  competitor*;  in 
ihort,  are  in  greater  demaitd  than  the  (^large) 
farm*  of  tJie  ea»t." 

After  these  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  past,  Mr.  Caird  proceeds  to  some  with 
reference  to  the  future : 

“  As  the  country  becomes  more  prosperous, 
the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  com  and 
stock  will  gradually  be  increased.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  hay  for 
forage,  and  pasture  for  dairy  cattle,  which 
I  were  formerly  confined  to  the  neighborliood 
of  towns,  will  necessarily  extend  as  the  towns 
become  more  numerous  and  populous.  The 
facilities  of  communication  must  increase  this 
tendency.  Our  insular  position,  with  a  limited 
territory  and  an  increasingly  dense  manufac¬ 
turing  population,  is  yearly  extending  the  cir- 
I  cle  within  which  tlie  production  of  frcsli  food 
j  — animal,  vegetable,  and  forage  —  will  be 
I  needed  for  daily  supply,  and  which  cannot  be 
I  brought  from  distant  countries.  Tlmy  can  be 
produced  in  no  country  as  w’cll  as  our  own. 
Wool  has  likewise  Increased  in  value  as  much 
'  as  any  agricultural  product,  and  there  is  a 
I  good  prospect  of  fiax  l)ecoming  an  article  in 
extensive  demand.  The  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beet-root  may  yet  be  found  very  profit¬ 
able  to  the  English  agriculturist.  Now,  all 
these  products  require  the  employment  of 
considerable  labor,  very  minute  care,  skill, 
and  attention,  and  a  larger  acreable  applica¬ 
tion  of  capital  than  is  requisite  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  com.  This  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  largest  farms, 
and  to  the  concentration  of  the  capital  and 
attention  of  the  farmer  on  a  smaller  space.” 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  we  find 
Mr.  Caird  again  saying :  “  I  differ  with 
my  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Dunlop)  tvith 
regard  to  the  change  which  he  asserts  to 
be  taking  place  in  Scotland.  My  honor¬ 
able  friend  says  that  the  small-farm  sys¬ 
tem  is  disappearing,  or  is  likely  to  disap- 
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pear.  My  own  observation  leads  me  to 
say  that  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
more  minute  and  perfect  the  system  of 
farming  adopted  in  order  to  work  them 
with  profit,  the  more  likely  is  the  system 
of  small  farms  to  increase  than  to  dimin¬ 
ish.  The  arable  farms  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  sixteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  were  much  greater  in  extent  than  they 
are  at  present.” 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  country  was  never,  and  is 
less  now  than  ever,  towards  large  farms  ; 
and  that  the  causes  of  the  tendency  which 
formerly  existed,  and  which  still  exist  in  ! 
many  of  the  counties  of  England  tow.ards 
the  extinction  of  small  farms,  have  been 
the  following:  first,  and  especially,  the 
inability  and  indisposition  of  encumbered 
inheritors  of  great  estates  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  of  tenants  without  leases  on 
the  other,  to  furnish  small  farms  with 
the  requisite  buildings  and  fixtures  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  artificial  pauperism  produced 
by  causes  already  mentioned,  and  the 
anxiety  of  landlords,  resulting  therefrom  ! 
and  from  the  frame  of  the  poor  law,  to 
clear  theirlestates  of  the  peasantry  ;  third-  j 
ly,  protectionist  legislation  in  favor  of  j 
corn.  The  chief  of  these  causes  are  still  j 
in  existence,  and  customs  and  opinions  i 
engendered  by  the  rest  also  remain.  j 

One  of  the  ablest  living  advocates  of, 
the  existing  law  of  primogeniture  has 
urged  that  it  is  favorable  to  agriculture, 
bemuse  large  estates  tend  to  make  large 
farms.*  They  certainly  do  ;  but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  encumbered,  and  because 
their  owners  prefer  political  power  to  good  j 
farming,  such  as  leases  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  beyond  conti'adiction  that 
the  products  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  England  are  those 
which  small  farmers  produce  best ;  it  is 
found  that  small  farmers  can  and  do  pay 
higher  rents  than  large  farmers  in  Eng¬ 
land  itself,  as  in  Flanders  ;  and  it  follows 
that  the  English  peasantry  have  been  dis¬ 
lodged  from  the  soil  and  degraded  in  con¬ 
dition  by  laws  and  customs  contrary  to 
those  of  political  economy  and  nature. 
There  is  no  reason  in  political  economy 
or  in  nature  why  there  should  not  be  in 
England  a  predominance,  not  only  of 


*  Speech  of  Sir  II.  Ciurus  oa  the  Real  £statC8 
Intestacy  Bill,  1859. 


small  farms,  but  of  farms  such  as  foreign¬ 
ers  call  small.  The  petty  farmer  of  a 
few  acres  outbids  every  other  in  Flan¬ 
ders  on  a  soil  far  inferior  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  “  The  larger  farms  in  Flanders,” 
says  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,* 
“  tend  constantly  towards  subdivision, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  when  subdi¬ 
vided  they  yield  a  higher  rent  This 
subdivision,  too,  increases  the  gross  no 
less  than  the  net  produce.  In  general, 
the  smaller  the  farm  the  greater  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  soil.  Cultivators  and  pro¬ 
prietors  alike  rejoice  in  the  subdivision  : 
the  former,  because  it  places  more  land 
within  their  reach  ;  the  latter,  because  it 
doubles  their  rents.”  When  to  this  we 
add  the  consideration  that  the  farm  prod¬ 
uce  for  which  England  is  best  suited 
requires,  as  Mr.  Caird  states,  an  immen¬ 
sity  of  labor,  and  tliat,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
expresses  it,  “  English  agriculture  would 
bo  exceedingly  benefited  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  it  of  at  least  double  the  actual 
quantity  of  labor,”  we  may  pronounce 
that  England  is  fitted  by  nature  to  sup¬ 
port  an  immense  rural  population  in  com¬ 
fort  ;  that  landlords,  in  clearing  their  es¬ 
tates  of  the  laborers’  little  farms  and  cot¬ 
tages  to  diminish  pauperism,  have  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  common  error  of  mistaking  the  pre¬ 
ventive  for  the  disease  ;  that  the  immense 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  city  has 
been  a  forced  and  unnatural  movement ; 
and  that  the  misery  and  the  decline  of  the 
English  rural  population  is  the  result  of 
a  system  adverse  to  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  not  excepting  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  But  the  evils  of  the  system  do 
not  end  here.  As  it  has  cramped  and 
misdirected  the  industry  of  the  country, 
so  has  it  the  industry  of  the  town  ;  and 
the  migration  of  the  peasantry  has  been 
accompanied  by  another  forced  move¬ 
ment  of  the  population  to  a  few  great 
cities,  to  which  urban  industry  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  unnaturally  restricted. 

,  The  result  is,  that  enormously  dispro¬ 
portionate  numbers  are  huddled  together 
in  a  space  which  yearly  becomes  less  as 
those  numbers  increase;  that  the  town 
population,  like  that  of  the  country,  has 


*  M.  do  Larcleje  may  be  called  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject,  because  he  not  only  has 
made  it  a  special  study,  but  is  both  a  distinguished 
professor  of  political  economy  and  one  of  “the 
landed  interest. ’’j-' 
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yearly  less  room  for  its  growth  ;  that  the 
mass  of  the  laboring  population  is  degen¬ 
erating  both  in  country  and  in  town ;  and 
that  a  land  question  has  arisen  in  our  cit¬ 
ies,  more  imperiously  demanding  solution 
than  the  land  question  in  the  country. 

Adam  Smith  observes  that,  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature  (which  makes 
agriculture  the  first,  because  the  most 
necessary  and  the  most  attractive,  of  hu¬ 
man  occupations),  the  first  growth  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  opulence  in  mediseval  Europe 
was  in  towns ;  and  that  this  inversion  of 
the  natural  order  of  progress  was  caused 
by  the  insecurity  and  oppression  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  while  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  towns  enjoyed  comparative  lib¬ 
erty  and  safety.  But  the  philosopher’s 
reasoning,  taken  along  with  well-known 
facts  of  history,  leads  to  a  further  conclu¬ 
sion  which  he  does  not  expressly  state, 
that  urban  industry  was  itself  unnaturally 
confined  to  a  few  walled  and  chartered 
cities,  within  which  the  inhabitants  might 
leave  their  substance  to  their  children,  ( 
and  were  tolerably  secure  from  both  legal 
and  illegal  pillage.  Such  of  these  towns 
as  made  remarkable  progress  were  uni¬ 
formly  enabled  ly  their  situation  to  ob- ! 
tain  supplies  of  food  and  m.aterials  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  from  a  distance ;  but  it  j 
was  not  so  much  the  superior  facility  as 
the  superior  security  of  water  carnage  ! 
which  gave  towns  m  such  places  their  | 
principal  advantage,  for  the  want  ofj 
means  of  land  carnage  was  more  the  con-  ■ 
sequence  than  the  cause  of  the  backward-  i 
ness  and  misgovemment  of  the  country.  ! 
The  villein  need  not  have  fled  to  remote  , 
fortified  citigs,  had  artificers  been  free  to 
settle  at  his  door ;  towns  would  have 
come  to  him,  would  have  grown  up  around 
him  by  the  gradual  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  village  manufactures.  But  | 
civic  industry  and  traffic  were  confined  ! 
by  feudal  laws  and  customs  to  certain  i 
privileged  sites,  and  custom  and  pres-  [ 
tige,  and  the  facilities  which  time  and  ! 
labor  bring,  gave  some  of  them  a  lasting  ! 
superiority  not  ascribable  to  natural  gifts  i 
alone.  So  far  the  past  operation  of  our  ' 
territorial  system  is  in  fault  The  truth, ' 
however,  is,  that  it  tends  at  this  day  to 
limit  trade  and  manufactures  to  places ' 
with  no  economic  superiority  over  a  num- , 
ber  of  others  fixim  which  they  are  ex-  j 
eluded  by  the  great  monopoly  of  land ;  j 


I  and  that  immense  unapproachable  estates, 
j  overgrown  demesnes,  restricted  rights  of 
proprietorship,  defective  titles,  and  all 
I  the  other  causes  which  keep  land  out  of 
j  .the  market,  keep  out  manufactures  and 
trade  from  many  natural  homes  for  their 
I  settlement,  and  imprison  them  within 
I  bounds  where  space  is  at  once  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  extravagantly  dear.  One  of 
!  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  owes  its  extraordinary  prog- 
I  ress  in  the  present  generation  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  it  stands  upon  ground 
which  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  a  ruined 
noble  made  the  property  of  its  citizens, 
and  thus  transferred  to  the  many  from 
the  one.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the 
I  published  and  unpublished  history  of 
towns  will  readily  call  up  several  similar 
cases.  But  of  many  eligible  sites  for  ur- 
j  ban  industry  and  opulence  the  history 
'  has  not  been  suffered  to  begin.  In  the 
!  same  county  in  which  the  town  just 
*  spoken  of  is  situated,  a  wealthy  mann- 
i  facturer  deplored  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  some  years  ago,  that  he  could  not 
extend  his  manufacturing  premises  where 
he  lived,  and  had  been  driven  to  invest  a 
large  capital  in  a  factory  many  miles  from 
his  own  eye,  because  he  could  not  obtain 
the  security  of  a  sufficient  lease  from  a 
proprietor  of  the  soil  who  had  only  once 
visited  his  immense  estate,  and  had  not 
even  a  residence  upon  it  In  such  and 
many  other  ways  the  space  for  urban  life 
and  industry  is  artificially  limited.  “  Even 
in  towns,”  a  member  of  Parliament  com¬ 
plains,  ‘Hhe  great  landed  monopoly  is 
often  grievously  felt  How  many  towns 
there  are,  favored  by  natural  |K)8ition, 
whose  growth  is  stunted,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  inhabitants  cot  short,  be¬ 
cause  the  great  proprietor  under  whose 
shadow  they  lie  would  rather  preserve 
the  privacy  of  his  demesne  than  add  to 
its  revenue.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in 
which  a  town  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
contiguity  of  a  great  estate,  and  the  abuse 
of  the  power  that  belongs  to  it.  It  is 
matter  of  notoriety  that  in  many  cases 
the  course  of  a  railway  has  been  marked 
out,  and  the  places  of  its  stations  have 
been  selected,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  landowner,  in  place  of  that  of  the 
small  town.”  • 

•  n«  IlUtory  of  the  Law  of  Entml  and  Settle¬ 
ment.  Bj  Charles  Ncate,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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Thns  it  is  that  the  paths  and  homes 
and  bounds  of  trade  are  far  from  being 
what  nature  would  have  made  them ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that,  al¬ 
though  time  and  legislation  never  may 
restore  the  course  of  nature  altogether, 
yet,  if  the  restrictions  which  now  sur¬ 
round  them  were  once  removed,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  and  cai)ital  in  our  straitened 
cities  could  forthwith  find  an  outlet  and 
a  relief,  and  much  capital  which  leaves 
our  shores  would  find  new  and  profitable 
employment  upon  English  ground.  Nor 
is  It  capitalists  and  laborers  alone  who 
are  pent  unnaturally  within  a  few  great 
cities.  There,  behind  counters,  is  the 
pale  youth  which  might  have  recruited 
the  ranks  of  a  blooming  tenantry ;  there 
the  children  and  descendants  of  the  fading 
yeomanry,  of  the  rural  clergy,  and  of 
country  gentlemen  themselves,  are  gather¬ 
ed  ;  there  are  the  many  shops  and  trades 
that  might  have  prospered  well  in  coun¬ 
try  towns  ;  there  are  the  families  of  every 
middle  grade  whose  incomes  are  no  longer 
eqtial  to  the  costly  luxury  of  a  country 
home.  Thns  the  middle  classes  involun¬ 
tarily  occupy  the  space  in  our  chief  towns 
which  the  working  classes  want;  and 
the  tide  of  immigration  from  ail  ranks 
throughout  the  country  meets  a  town 
population  yearly  increa.sing  from  within 
in  a  space  long  since  insufficient,  and 
ever  growing  less.  Already  in  18GI  it 
was  found  that  while  the  country  |)opu- 
lation  of  England  little  exceeded  nine 
millions,  nearly  eleven  millions  were  in¬ 
habitants  of  towns,  and  of  these  more 
than  seven  millions  and  a  half  had  con¬ 
gregated  into  the  larger  towns.*  Of  the 
latter  number,  again,  nearly  three  mill¬ 
ions  (more  than  a  million  of  whom  were 
bom  elsewhere)  peopled  the  metrojKilis, 
where  railways,  immense  buildings,  and 
clearances  of  all  kinds,  are  diminishing 
the  space  for  the  poorer  classes  to  live  in 
with  fearful  rapidity,  entailing  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  been  well  describetl 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  from  his  personal 
knowledge.  Speaking  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Lords  of  the  destniction  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  by  railways,  in  the  face  of  a 
natural  increase  of  the  city  population, 
and  a  yearly  immigration  in  addition 

*  These  towns  contained  ita  1801  a  population 
of  only  2,221,753. 


I  computed  at  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand, 
i  he  said : 

(  “  First  look  at  the  financial  effects.  There 

i  is  a  large  population  of  workmen,  such  as 
I  shoemakers,  tailors,  printers,  and  dockyard 
I  laborers,  who  cannot  remove  from  their  place 
of  employment  without  their  occupations  be- 
;  ing  wholly  destroyed.  Next,  there  is  the 
change  in  the  accommodation  and  its  price. 
The  proprietors  of  the  meanest  houses,  seeing 
the  great  demand,  raise  the  prices  so  that  poor 
!  people  who  before  lived  in  two  rooms  at  a 
I  comparatively  low  rate  are  forced  to  pay  much 
,  higher  rents,  and  have  fhrther  to  put  up  with 
the  indecencies  and  discomforts  consequent 
upon  sleeping  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  in  the 
same  room.  This  is  the  story,  not  of  hundreds, 
but  of  thousands.  And  see,  moreover,  how 
i  the  change  affects  their  social  condition.  Their 
buriai  and  sick  clubs  are  broken  up,  their 
reading-rooms  destroyed,  their  social  meetings 
for  what  is  called  social  improvement  are  ren- 
,  dered  no  longer  possible,  and  they  are  forced 
into  other  neighborhoods  where  they  find  none 
of  these  comforts,  and  arc  in  addition  highly 
unwelcome  arrivals,  from  the  fact  that  they 
come  still  further  to  burden  a  labor  market 
already  overstocked,  to  raise  rent,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  wages.” 

After  alluding  to  the  shocking  scenes 
he  had  lately  witnessed  in  one  of  these 
wretched  refuges  oi  the  displace<l  poor, 
the  noble  lord  added  : 

'  “  One  very  decent  woman  said  to  me :  ‘We 

are  just  over  the  main  drains,  and  the  walls 
are  so  ruinous  that  Jack  and  1  take  it  by  turns 
I  to  sit  up  at  night,  for  the  rats  come  up  in  such 
'  numbers  that  we  are  afraid  that,  if  we  do  not, 

I  they  may  carry  off  the  baby.’  But  why  did 
,  the  man  remain  ?  Because  he  knew  that,  if 
I  be  left  his  dwelling,  he  could  not  find  another 
in  the  neighborho^  and  wouid  lose  his  em¬ 
ployment.” 

This  frightful  situation  of  things  is 
every  month  becoming  more  frightful, 
•iiix  years  ago  there  were  nearly  three 
millions  of  people  in  London.  The  whole 
population  of  England  doubles  in  about 
fifty-two  years ;  but  the  chief  increase  is 
in  the  large  towns,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
metropolis,  where  most  of  all  the  spat^ 
for  human  habitation  rapidly  decreases. 
We  are  thus  coming  to  a  dead-lock  both 
in  country  and  in  town  for  want  of  bare 
room  for  the  people  to  live  in,  while  there 
is  land  enough  and  to  spare.  Already 
the  population  is  degenerating  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  barrister  thread¬ 
ing  the  crowded  lanes  and  courts  between 
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the  Strand  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  has  noticed 
year  by  year  the  signs  of  a  degenerating 
race  upon  old  and  young,  and  now  they,  i 
too,  have  been  displaced  to  swell  the 
numbers  in  some  more  crowded  and 
more  squalid  haunts.  In  the  counjjy, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  race  is  its  most 
striking  feature ;  intelligence  is  almost 
extinct  among  the  rural  poor ;  and  in  no 
other  civilized  land,  and  even  in  few 
savage  lands,  has  any  class  of  human  be-  ’ 
ings  a  look  so  cheerless,  so  unreasoning,  , 
so  little  human,  as  the  English  agricul- , 
tnral  laborer,  without  the  light  either  of , 
intelligence  or  of  animal  spirits  in  his  sul¬ 
len  face.  But  the  working  classes  are 
not  the  only  sufferers.  Already  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes  in  great 
cities  not  only  are  becoming  dear  beyond  ' 
their  means,  but  are  beginning  to  disap¬ 
pear  altogether ;  and  they,  too,  will  find 
before  long  that  there  is  no  room  for 
them  either  in  country  or  town,  and  that 
they  have  before  them  only  the  hard 
choice  of  the  ancient  Britons.  And  the 
danger  threatens  a  higher  class  still.  A  , 
landless  and  houseless  population  will  ere  | 
long  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  few 
thousand  engrossers  of  the  soil,  who  sel-  , 
dom  can  sell  or  divide  it,  or  make  ade¬ 
quate  leases  of  it  if  they  would,  but  who 
•  will  be  charged  with  the  consequence— 
with  making  “  pleasure  ground,”  as  the 
Times  recently  called  it,  of  all  the  land 
in  the  kingdom,  while  the  nation  has  not ; 
enough  for  bare  existence.  Nor  does  the  ! 
danger  beset  all  classes  only  from  within. 
We  are  coming  closer  year  by  year  to  : 
both  Europe  and  America;  and  if  we  are 
to  hold  a  place,  not  to  say  as  a  great,  but 
even  as  a  small  independent  State,  we  must 
find  room  for  the  nation  to  grow,  and  to 
grow  in  health  and  stren^h ;  we  must 
find  room  for  increasing  numbers  of  men* 
to  live  as  men,  and  not  as  rats.  ' 

It  is  this  land  question  in  both  country 
and  town,  traceable  in  both  to  the  same 
source,  which  legislation  must  solve  to 
rescue  the  nation  from  degeneracy, 
revolution,  and  subjection ;  but  it  is  a 
question  which  the  present  Legislature 
is  unable  to  solve — not  that  it  is  insolv- 
able  by  legislation  (if  it  were,  it  would 
be  all  the  more  awful),  but  because,  upon 
the  one  hand,  the  sufferers,  whose  energy 
and  invention  would  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  are  unrepresented  or  misrepre¬ 


sented  in  Parliament;  and  because,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  class,  which  is  omnip¬ 
otent  in  Parliament  on  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  land,  inherits  its  opinions  as 
well  as  its  estates,  and  naturally  but  un¬ 
wisely  imagines  its  interests  concerned 
in  maintaining  things  as  they  are ;  regard¬ 
ing  all  those  who  would  do  anything  ef¬ 
fectual  to  remedy  the  evil,  though  it 
threatens  themselves  and  the  existence 
of  their  estates,  as  its  authors.  In  a 
speech  on  the  question  of  intestate  succes¬ 
sion  to  real  estates,  Mr.  Lowe  declared  : 
“The  present  state  of  our  law  with 
respect  to  land  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  in  which  the  landed  interest  has 
invariably  been  on  the  illiberal  side,  and 
has  as  invariably  been  overborne  and  con- 

?uered  by  the  feeling  of  the  country.” 
t  is  because  “  the  landed  interest  ”  is 
conscious  of  this  that  it  seeks  to  exclude 
the  feeling  of  the  country  from  represen- 
taUqn  in  Parliament 

“  Et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  coque 
Difflcilcs  adilus  primos  liabct.” 

But  it  is  surprising  that  a  statesman, 
with  the  opinion  just  quoted  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  qualities  of  landed  proprietors, 
should  not  see  in  the  land  question  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  reform,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  argument  aj^ainst  it  In  a 
speech  on  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
Mr.  Lowe  teid :  “  Look  at  the  land  ques¬ 
tion  alone.  In  America  nobody  courts 
land,  becau.se  he  can  get  as  much  as  he 
likes.  But  here  the  case  is  different; 
nothing  is  easier  than  to*  get  up  a  cry 
about  land ;  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
generally  believed  upon  the  Continent 
that  there  is  a  law  in  existence  under 
which  the  possession  of  land  in  England 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy.” 
It  is  just  because  the  supply  of  land  is  so 
limit^  by  nature  in  England,  that  it  is 
so  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  limited 
artificially,  and  that  a  Parliament  which 
will  not  remove  the  artificial  limitation 
needs  a  reform.  In  America,  58,000 
square  miles  kept  out  of  the  market  by 
the  state  of  the  law  would  hardly  be 
missed  from  the  market ;  but  in  England 
there  are  only  58,000  square  miles  alto¬ 
gether. 

I  It  is  to  the  reform  of  the  law  of  landed 
property,  and  tlie  reform  of  Parliament 
I  for  that  end,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
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Rotation  of  the  land  questiona,  which 
present  thcniRelves  alike  in  country  and 
in  town,  and  the  same  reforms  will  go 
far  to  solve  both.  To  find  dwellings  for 
the  overgrown  population  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  for  example,  we  must  make  outlets 
for  industry  elsewhere ;  we  must  remove 
the  causes  of  the  displacement  of  the 
rural  population — of  a  perpetual  influx  of 
extreme  poverty  into  the  principal  cities 
—of  the  little  land  which  enters  the  mar¬ 
ket  being  artificially  dear,  and  of  the 
^greater  part  never  entering  it  at  all  from 
one  century  to  another.  If  the  unnatural 
congregation  of  multitudes  in  extreme  j 
poverty  in  one  spot  could  be  stopped,  the 
question  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis  would  lose  the  chief  of  its  ter¬ 
rors  for  the  future.  The  evil  has  indeed 
been  enormously  increased  by  the  merci¬ 
less  encroachment  of  companies  powerful 
in  Parliament,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
“the  landed  interest”  on  their  side. 
Everything  is  possible  in  engineering, 
and  the  energy  and  skill  which  laid  a 
cable  under  the  Atlantic  could  have  car¬ 
ried  every  metropolitan  railway  under 
ground.  There  is,  again,  no  mechanical 
reason  why  an  increase  of  space  for  the 
population  of  London  should  not  be  made 
upwards,  in  substantial  houses  ten,  twen¬ 
ty,  or  thirty  stories  high ;  but  there  must 
a  foundation  left  to  build  on  ;  a  forced 
competition  must  not  make  the  rents  of 
such  housq^  exorbitantly  high  ;  and  the 
tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be 
paupers,  too  poor  to  pay  even  a  moderate 
rent  And  the  state  of  the  law  of  landed 
property,  and  the  system  founded  upon 
it,  are  the  main  causes  of  all  the  pauper¬ 
ism  in  England.  The  law  of  landed 
proj)erty  is,  moreover,  the  radical  cause 
which  makes  our  jurisprudence  a  byword 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  reducing  it  to  a  simple  and 
intelligible  code.  Thus  the  political  ques¬ 
tion  of  Ileform,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  also  a  great  economical  question,  in¬ 
volves  a  great  juridical  question  besides. 
And  the  solution  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  both  the  economical  and  the  juridical 
question  may  be  found  in  measures  which 
would  not  diminish  but  greatly  enlarge 
the  rights  of  property,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  in  which,  however,  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  right  to  deny  them  to  men’s 


successors,  or  to  appropriate  the  property 
and  votes  of  their  tenants. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding 
his  bias  in  favor  of  regulations  tending  to 
place  hereditary  leaders  at  the  head  of 
mankind,  foresaw  that  the  time  would 
come  when  “  the  evil  of  too  much  land 
being  locked  up,”  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  But  his  was  the  not  very  philo¬ 
sophical  way  of  thinking  to  which  another 
very  learned  man  in  our  own  age  was  in- 
cliiifid — that  cure  is  better  than  preven¬ 
tion.*  For  want  of  prevention  the  evil 
has  now  reached  the  magnitude  only 
imperfectly  described  in  these  i)ageR, 
and  we  are  driven  to  seek  at  once  for 
cure  and  prevention.  There  are  three 
different  methods  recorded  in  history 
to  make  choice  from.  One  is  the  French 
law  of  partition  of  family  property 
among  all  children  alike— an  expedient 
which  deserves  no  higher  commendation 
than  that  it  is  better  than  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  of  disinheriting  all  the  children 
but  one.  A  second  method  which  sug¬ 
gests  itself,  with  higher  reason  on  its 
side,  is  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  land 
that  any  single  individual  shall  take  by 
inheritance.  Such  a  measure,  however 
shocking  to  present  proprietary  senti¬ 
ments,  oonld  not  diminish  the  real  hap¬ 
piness,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  of  one 
human  being  in  the  next  generation ; 
nor  can  it  be  confidently  pronounced  that 
the  mischief  resulting  from  the  long 
retention  of  a  restriction  of  a  different 
kind  upon  the  possession  of  land  may  not 
yet  be  found  such  that  some  such  meas¬ 
ure  will  be  of  necessity  adopted,  to  make 
room  for  the  natural  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion.  But  it  would  be  a  remedy  which 
only  a  violent  revolution  could  at  present 
accomplish,  and  what  we  want  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  which  needs  only  an  adequate  reform 
of  Parliament  for  its  accomplishment. 


•  Botwfll. — “I  expreued  my  opinion  that  the 
power  of  entailing  should  be  limited  thus :  that 
there  should  be  one  thinl,  or  perhaps  one  half,  of 
the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce ; 
that  the  proportion  allows  to  be  entailed  should 
be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could  entail 
above  a  certain  quantity.”  Johnton. — “Why, 
sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate  the 
system  of  entaib  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land 
being  locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do 
at  present  when  it  is  not  felt.” — Boswell  %  Lif$  of 
Johnson.  .  0 
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And  if  neither  the  French  syateip  of  par-  ' 
tition  nor  the  agrarian  system  of  the 
Gracchi  is  to  be  oar  model — if  the  feudal 
model  is  set  before  us  only  as  a  warning 
— wo  may  yet  find  a  model  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  of  English  law  reform  since 
the  system  was  established  which  first 
limit^  property  in  land  to  a  particular 
line  of  descent  in  a  particular  number  of 
families;  for  that  end  depriving  each 
successive  proprietor  of  the  chief  uses  of 
property  itself.  The  feudal  landhotder 
forfeitea  the  right  to  sell  his  own  land, 
to  leave  it  by  will,  to  let  it  securely,  to 
provide  for  his  family  out  of  tt,  to  subject 
It  to  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  he  for¬ 
feited,  therefore,  the  chief  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  taking  only  in  exchange  a  right  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  his  tenants. 
The  whole  movement  of  English  juris- , 
prudence  relating  to  land  ever  since  may 
be  summed  up  as  an  effort  to  restore  to 
landowners  the  just  rights  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prot^t  ten¬ 
ants  from  the  unjust  right  of  confiscation 
on  the  other.  In  a  memorable  speech 
on  the  reformation  of  Parliament,  tliree 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  illustrious 
scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  rested  his 
main  argument  on  the  following  ground :  i 
There  has  been  a  continual  war  in  the 
constitution  of  England  between  two  jar¬ 
ring  principles — the  evil  principle  of  the 
feudal  system,  with  its  dark  auxiliaries,  , 
ignorance  smd  false  philosophy ;  and  the 
good  principle  of  increasing  Commerce, 
with  her  liberal  allies,  true  learning  and 
sound  reason.  The  first  has  blemished 
and  polluted  wherever  it  has  touched  the  . 
fair  form  of  our  constitution.  .  .  . 

What  caused  the  absurd  yet  fatal  distinc- ! 
tion  between  property  personal  and  real  T 
— the  feudal  principle.”  This  argument 
errs  only  in  representing  the  struggle  as  ; 
one  of  feudalism  with  commerce  alone ; ; 
it  has  been  a  struggle  with  the  interests 
and  instincts  not  only  of  commerce,  but : 
also  of  natural  affection,  morality,  and 
justice.  The  view  taken  by  Sir  W. 
Jones  resembles  that  of  Adam  Smith,  al-  ! 
ready  referred  to,  which  attributes  all 
the  progress  of  Europe  to  a  gfradual  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  commerce  of  towns  over  the 
feudal  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
progress,  however,  which  has  actually  j 
been  nWle,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  commerce,  is  due  to  itsi 


action,  not  only  in  and  by  the  towns,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  feudalism  itself — in  the 
commercial  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  their 
tenants  and  their  neighbors  in  towns. 
But  we  must  go  further  and  add,  that 
not  only  the  commercial  side  of  human 
nature,  but  also  its  moral  side,  in  the 
breasts  of  the  feudal  proprietors  them¬ 
selves,  rebelled  against  a  system  which 
sacrificed  the  whole  family  save  one,  and 
all  its  dependents,  to  maintain  the  line  of 
feudal  succession.  From  the  moment 
when  the  power  of  bequeathing  and  ali¬ 
enating  lands,  which  the  civilized  juris¬ 
prudence  of  Rome  had  introduced  into 
England,  was  abandoned  for  the  barbar¬ 
ous  and  retrograde  rule  of  male  primogen¬ 
iture,  an  unremitting  stniggle  began  to 
recover  the  ancient  and  legitimate  essen¬ 
tials  of  property,  by  requiring  testamen¬ 
tary  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  fetters  of  entail  on  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  former — the  efforts 
and  devices  adopted  to  regain  the  right 
of  testation  over  lands — we  may  apply, 
iotidan  wrbU,  to  England  the  descrip¬ 
tion  an  eminent  jurist  lias  given  of  the 
origin  of  wills  among  the  Romans : 
“  We  might  liave  assumed,  a  priori^  Uiat 
the  passion  for  testacy  was  generated  by 
some  moral  injustice  entailed  by  the 
rules  of  intestate  succession ;  and  we 
find  them  at  variance  with  every  instinct 
by  which  early  society  was  cemented  to¬ 
gether.  Every  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  primitive  Roman  w'as  entwined  with 
tlie  relations  of  the  family.  But  what 
was  the  family  1  The  law  defined  it  one 
way,  natural  affection  another.”  *  The 
writer  referred  to  adds  that  the  system 
of  Jidei  oommiesa,  or  bequests  iq  trust, 
was  devised  to  meet  the,  disabilities  im¬ 
posed  by  ancient  law  on  the  ]>roper 
objects  of  natural  affection.  But  the 
Roman  law  at  least  embraced  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  all  the  children  in  the  line  of  agnatic 
descent,  whereas  the  feudal  system  con¬ 
fined  it  to  one  single  and  perhaps  re¬ 
motely  related  descendant — the  heir-at- 
law.  The  device  resorted  to  in  England 
to  remedy  this  still  grosser  outrage  on 
nature  was  the  same  as  in  Rome — the 
invention  of  uses  or  trusts,  t  No  more 

*  Maine'i  Ancient  Law. 

t  “  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases  was  so 
mach  the  reason  of  uses  os  another  reason  in  the 
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conclusive  proof  need  be  given  of  the 
total  incompatibility  of  the  feudal  rules 
of  inheritance  with  the  wants  of  society, 
than  that  whereas  the  Statute  of  Uses 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
expressly  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
testamentary  and  other  dispositions  by  j 
uses  away  from  the  line  of  feudal  descent, 
only  five  years  afterwards  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pass  the  Statute  of  Wills, 
which  begins  with  a  recital  that  the 
king’s  subjects,  as  daily  experience  shows, 
cannot  “  discharge  their  debts,  or  after 
their  degree  set  forth  and  advance  their 
children,”  and  proceeds  to  enact  that 
two  thirds  of  lands  held  in  military  ten¬ 
ure  shall  be  thenceforward  disposable  by 
will.  Nor  could  the  restriction  on  the  re¬ 
maining  third  survive  the  favorable  expe¬ 
rience  of  its  abolition  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Commonwealth,  of  which  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  was  a  mere  copy. 

The  history  of  entails  presents  a  simi¬ 
lar  record  of  a  revolt  of  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  human  nature  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  descent  which  still  governs  the 
transmission  of  the  bulk  of  landed  prop¬ 
erty  in  England  at  this  day.  For  two 
hundred  years  after  the  statute  De  Donis  | 
restored  the  feud.al  restrictions,  which  j 
landholders  had  already  found  means  to 
shake  off,  continued  attempts  were  made  ' 
in  Parliament  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  that ' 
statute,  the  consequences  of  which  are  1 
well  descritKid  in  an  old  treatise  com-  j 
moiily  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon,  in  terms 
which  have  lost  little  of  their  application  1 
since :  “  By  a  statute  made  in  Edward  | 
I’s  time,  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  put  | 
away  the  land  from  his  heir  by  any  act 
of  conveyance,  nor  let  it  nor  encumber ' 
it  longer  than  his  life.  But  the  inconve- 1 
nienoe  thereof  was  great ;  for  by  that  j 
means  the  land  being  so  sure  tied  upon  ; 
the  heir  as  that  his  father  could  not  put  j 
it  from  him,  made  the  son  to  be  disobe- ' 
dient,  negligent,  and  wasteful.  It  hin- 1 
dered  men  that  had  entailed  lands,  that  i 
they  could  not  make  the  best  of  their 
lands  by  improvement,  for  that  none 
u|>on  so  short  an  estate  as  his  own  life 
would  lay  any  stock  upon  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improved.  Lastly, 

beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England,  were  not  testamentary  or  de¬ 
visable.” — Tjord  Bacon's  Rea^ng  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses. 


those  entails  did  defraud  many  subjects 
of  their  debts,  for  that  the  land  was  not 
liable  longer  than  in  his  own  time.”  Two 
centuries  after  the  statute  of  Edward,  the 
method  of  barring  entails  by  recoveries 
was  introduced  by  the  judges,  and  that 
fiction  was  succeeded  by  the  Statutes  of 
Fines  in  the  three  following  reigns.  In 
the  foregoing  and  many  similar  efforts  of 
our  law,  which  wo  have  not  space  to  de¬ 
tail,  one  constant  aim  and  movement  is 
discernible — to  neutralize  and  evade,  by 
shifts  and  artifices,  the  feudal  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  property  in  land,  and  its 
free  alien.ation,  lease,  division,  and  be¬ 
quest*  But  it  maj^  bo  laid  down  as  a 
general  proposition  in  the  philosophy  of 
law,  that  wherever,  in  the  law  of  an  ad* 
vancing  society,  a  perpetual  effort  and 
tendency  manifests  itself  in  a  given  di¬ 
rection  by  a  succession  of  devices  and 
changes,  the  general  aim  of  those  changes 
is  essential  to  progress,  and  the  tendency 
represents  the  spirit  of  progress  itself — 
the  st)irit  of  civilization  struggling  with 
the  old  spirit  of  barbarism.  The  ground 
of  this  proposition  is  simple,  and  it  is  one 
especially  strong  in  the  case  of  a  country 
so  tenacious  of  custom,  so  suspicious  of 
speculative  reason,  as  England — that  the 
expedients  and  changes  in  question  are 
such  as  society  is  forcibly  driven  to  by 
the  personal  experience  of  its  members, 
and  the  demands  of  human  nature  and 
daily  life.  But  the  profiosition  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  the  general  aim  and  end  of 
the  efforts  we  speak  of,  not  to  the  means. 

The  means  ^opted  to  rid  land  of  its 
fetters  were  in  the  first  instance  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  uses  and  trusts,  out  of  which  grew 
the  baneful  division  of  our  jurisprudence 
into  a  double  system  of  equity  and  law. 
And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
new  evil  superadd^  to  the  old  ;  for  the 
new  pieces  which  lawyers  have  put  into 
the  old  garment  of  our  law  have  only 
made  its  unfitness  for  the  wear  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  greater  than  before.  Ix>rd  Ba¬ 
con,  after  observing  that  “the  main 
reason  of  uses  at  the  beginning  was 
that  lands  were  not  by  the  common  law 
testamentary  or  devisable,”  adds  that, 

*For  example,  powers  of  leasing  entailed  lands, 
and  charging  the  inheritance  with  improvement* 
— a  mode  by  which  the  law  attempt*  to  restore 
indirectly  and  partially  the  rights  of  property 
which  entails  directly  withhold. 
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ainoe  the  statate,  another  reason  was  “an  he  has  any  experienoe  of  his  property,  or 
excess  of  evil  in  men’s  minds  affecting  to  of  what  is  best  to  do  or  what  he  can  do 
have  the  assurance  of  their  estate  and  in  regard  of  it — before  the  exigencies  of 
possession  to  be  revocable  in  their  own  the  future  or  his  own  real  position  are 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  known  to  him  —  before  the  character, 
times.”  The  object  of  settlements  in  number,  and  wants  of  his  children  are 
tail,  renewed  in  each  succeeding  genera-  learned,  or  the  claims  of  parental  affec¬ 
tion,  is  to  accomplish  ends  still  more  in-  tion  and  duty  can  make  themselves  felt, 
consistent — to  give  each  generation  a  free  and  while  still  very  much  at  the  mercy 
disposition  over  land,  yet  to  bind  the  land  of  a  predecessor  desirous  of  posthumous 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  feu-  greatness  and  power,  he  enters  into  an 
dal  line  of  descent — ^to  give  all  the  family  irrevocable  disposition,  by  which  he  parts 
property  to  the  heir,  yet  not  to  ignore  with  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  over  his 
those  clmms  of  nature  and  justice  which  future  property  for  ever,  and  settles  its 
feudalism,  in  its  naked  and  consistent  devolution,  burdened  with  charges,  upon 
barbarity,  boldly  set  aside.  The  conse-  an  unborn  heir,  who  may  be  the  very 
quence  is  the  practical  retention  of  the  old  p^son  least  fitt^  or  deserving  to  take  it. 
evil  of  perpetual  entails,  and  along  with  To  make  a  settlement  void  upon  mar- 
it  the  new  evils  of  heavy  incumbrances  riage,  unless  so  far  as  relates  to  a  pro- 
on  land,  of  increased  incapacity  of  its  vision  for  the  wife,  is  only  to  apply  the 
owners  to  improve,  of  an  unparalleled  principle  of  jurisprudence  which,  under 
complexity  and  uncertainty  of  title,  and  the  old  law  of  wills,  made  marriage  and 
of  a  division  between  law  and  equity  the  birth  of  a  child — and  which,  under 
carried  into  interminable  fresh  ramifica-  the  present  law,  makes  marriage  alone — 
tions.  the  revocation  of  a  will.  It  is  plainly 

There  is  one  way  to  remedy  the  old  absurd  to  make  an  arrangement  for  chil- 
and  new  evils  together,  and  at  once  to  dren  irrevocable,  which  is  entered  into  be- 
purge  our  jurisprudence,  and  to  emanci-  fore  they  are  in  existence,  and,  therefore, 
pate  land  from  its  burdens  and  trammels  before  their  claims  can  ^  weighed  and 
— and  that  is,  to  extinguish  the  force  of  provided  for  justly.  It  would,  for  the 
settlements  as  binding  and  irrevocable  in-  same  reason,  be  insufficient  to  enact,  as 
struments,  save  so  far  as  a  provision  for  one  eminent  writer  has  proposed,  that 
a  wife  is  concerned ;  to  put  family  set-  no  estate  should  be  vested  by  settlement 
tlements,  save  as  to  a  wife,  on  the  same  in  an  unborn  child  ;*  since  immediately 
footing  as  wills,  ipso  facto  void  upon  on  the  birth  of  the  first  son,  a  settlement 
marriage,  and  revocable  by  any  subse-  in  conformity  w'ith  that  restriction,  yet 
quent  conveyance  or  will ;  to  enact  that  open  to  all  the  objections  just  stat^, 
each  successive  proprietor  shall  take  the  might  be  made. 

land  he  succeeds  to  free  from  any  restric-  To  complete  the  emancipation  of  land 
tion  on  his  rights  of  proprietorship  ;  and  from  artificial  restrictions  upon  its  distri- 
further,  to  make  provision  that  all  lands  bution  and  use  out  of  the  feudal  line  of 
left  burdened  with  any  charges  shall  be  descent,  it  is  necessary  to  assimilate  its 
sold  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  devolution  in  the  case  of  intestacy  to  that 
owner  to  pay  off  the  incumbrance.  A  of  personal  jwoperty.  Kvery  mischief 
moment’s  reflection  might  satisfy  any  and  injustice  which  settlements  leave  uii- 
unprejudiced  mind  that  settlements  im-  committed,  the  law  of  primogeniture 
pose  unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions,  as  steps  in  to  accomplish.  In  assimilating 
well  as  pecuniary  burdens  upon  the  own-  iu  this  and  other  respects  the  law  of  real 
ers  of  land.  Take  the  case  of  an  ante-  to  that  of  personal  property,  the  legisla- 
nuptial  settlement,  for  example,  in  wffiich  ture  will  be  only  promoting  a  movement 
the  son  joins  with  his  father.  It  is  com-  which  has  characterized  civilization  both 
monly  supposed  that  the  son  acts  with  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  “The 
his  eyes  open,  and  with  a  special  eye  to  idea,”  in  the  langiiage  of  Mr.  Maine, 
the  contingencies  of  the  future  and  of  “  seems  to  have  sjmntaneously  suggested 

family  life.  But  what  are  the  real  facte  - 

of  the  case  t  Before  the  future  OWTier  of  «  Economic  Pontion  of  the  Jiritith  Laborer, 
the  land  has  oome  into  possession — before  p.  51.  Bj  U.  Fawcett,  U.P. 
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itself  to  a  great  number  of  early  societies,  j 
to  classify  property  into  kinds.  One ! 
kind  of  property  is  placed  on  a  lower 
footing  than  the  others,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  relieved  from  the  fetters 
which  antiquity  has  imposed  upon  them. 
Subsequently  the  superior  convenience 
of  the  rules  governing  the  transfer  and 
descent  of  the  lower  order  of  property 
becomes  generallv  recognized,  and  by  a 
gradual  course  oi  innovation  the  plasti-  | 
city  of  the  less  dignified  class  is  com  mu- ' 
nicated  to  the  classes  conventionally  high-  ! 
er.  The  history  of  Roman  Property  Law 
is  the  history  of  the  assimilation  of  rc« 
mancipi  to  res  nec  mancipi.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  property  on  the  European  conti¬ 
nent  is  the  history  of  the  subversion  of 
the  feudalized  law  of  land  by  the  Ro¬ 
manized  law  of  movables ;  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  visibly  the  law  of  personalty 
which  threatens  to  absorb  and  annihilate 
the  law  of  reality.”  * 

Every  step  which  has  been  made  to 
communicate  to  land  the  alienability  by 
which  personalty  was  early  distinguished, 
has  been  a  step  in  the  path  of  the  assimi- . 
lation  of  real  and  personal  property  law.  I 
The  process  of  assimilation  may  be  traced 
in  the  invention  of  uses,  the  fictions  of  | 
fines  and  recoveries,  the  Statute  of  Wills,  j 
the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  and  (by 
a  long  series  of  piecemeal  reforms)  the  ' 
subjection  of  inherited  land  to  the  debts  ; 
of  its  former  possessor,  f  But,  as  has  | 
already  been  said,  a  tendency  persistently  j 
evinced  in  the  modifications  of  law  in  a  i 
progressive  community  carries  on  its  face 
the  proof  of  its  necessity  and  good  policy. 
The  principle  of  feudal  descent,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  two  monstrous  anom¬ 
alies  of  English  jurispnidence — the  di¬ 
visions  of  law  and  equity,  and  of  real  anib 
personal  projierty  law — is  the  root  also  of 
the  artificial  limitation  of  land;  and  at 
once  to  reform  our  jurisprudence,  and  to 
set  land  free  from  restrictions  against  na¬ 
tional  industry  and  life,  we  must  strike 
at  the  root  instead  of  lopping  ofi' branches 
one  by  one,  as  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
a  territorial  and  half  -  feudal  legislature. 
Having  done  this,  the  remaining  steps 
to  facilitate  the  commercial  transfer  of 


land  are  obvious  and  easy,  and  it  could 
be  readily  shown  that  history  supplies 
the  same  argument  in  their  favor  which 
applies  to  the  reforms  already  suggested. 
These  steps  are  (in  addition  to  some  stated 
already) — first,  the  compulsory  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  dealings  with  land  in  a  regis¬ 
try  open  to  the  public  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense  ;  secondly,  a  new  Statute  of  Limi¬ 
tations,  greatly  shortening  the  period 
within  which  non-claim  shall  perfect  the 
title  of  the  present  possessors,  who  might 
otherwise  be  injuriously  affected  by  regis¬ 
tration  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  sale  of  all  en¬ 
cumbered  estates,  or  of  enough  to  defray 
I  the  incumbrances,  with  a  parliamentary 
'  title  to  the  purchasers. 

I  Oue  more  measure  is  requisite  to  re- 
i  move  the  restrictions  which  limit  artifi- 
;  cially  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
I  towns  to  particular  spots — namely,  to 
I  revise  and  alter  the  regulations  of  the 
I  Customs,  which  confine  the  import  and 
!  export  trade  of  the  country  to  particular 
harbors,  exclusive  of  several  well  adapted 
by  nature  for  commerce.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  to  diminish,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  trade,  the  collection  of 
duties ;  but  the  present  restrictions  un¬ 
doubtedly  hurt  the  revenue  as  well  as  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

Finally,  there  is  a  matter  with  which, 
above  all,  only  a  Reformed  Parliament 
can  deal  effectually — the  insecurity  of 
tenure,  of  which  the  mischief  of  game 
may  be  considered  as  part  The  insecu¬ 
rity  of  tenure  is  a  public  calamity,  pur¬ 
posely  maintained  to  deprive  tenants  of 
the  political  power  and  independence 
given  to  them  by  law  ;  and  if  some  more 
direct  remedy  be  not  applied  to  remove 
it,  the  makeshifl  of  the  ballot  will  be 
used. 


London  Keview. 

j  SIR  FRANCIS  DOYLE’S  POEMS.* 

i  Thk  publication  of  these  poems  has 
j  been  induced  by  the  approaching  termi- 
j  nation  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  tenure  of  the  Po¬ 
etry  Professorship  at  Oxford,  and  the 
renewal  of  an  “old  ambition”  in  Sir 


*  Ancient  Law,  p.  273.  *  The  Ilelum  of  the  Guard*,  and  other  Poem*. 

t  For  a  remarkable  example  of  the  assimilation  !  Bv  Sir  Francis  Uastixos  Doyle,  late  Fellow  of 
of  real  and  personal  property  law,  sec  also  27  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  London:  Macmillan 
and  28  Vic.,  chap.  112,  as  to  jodgments.  j  &  Ca 
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Francis  Doyle  to  fill  the  oflSoe  when  the  ; 
vacancy  occurs.  But  though  his  friends 
and  contemporaries  have  been  more  oor-  ' 
dial  in  their  approval  of  his  candidature  ; 
than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  for,  he  has 
been  told  by  them,  one  and  all,  that  he 
must  do  sometliing  to  bring  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  younger  members  of  the  Uni-  ^ 
versity,  among  whom  his  name  is  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  unknown.  And  this  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  since  Mr.  Ruskin  ! 
is  his  rival,  whose  reputation  dwarfs  that ' 
of  Sir  Francis  into  comparative  insignifi-  j 
cance.  lie  has,  therefore,  made  several 
selections  fi'om  an  earlier  book,  now  j 
entirely  out  of  print,  to  which  he  has 
added  others  that  have  been  published  | 
from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines,  and  : 
a  considerable  number  of  recent  compo-  j 
sitions.  The  result  he  submits  to  the  I 
electors  with  a  candid  statement  of  the  ' 
reasons  for  the  ‘‘  rash  act ;  ”  and  a  non- 1 
chalant  expression  of  his  views  with  re-  I 
gard  to  the  volume  which  is  at  once  i 
humorous  and  pleasing. 

Of  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  cannot 
speak  but  in  terms  of  praise.  The  poems 
are  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  is  necessarily  varied ;  but  there  is 
in  them  that  which  proves  ^e  possession  ' 
by  the  author  of  the  true  poetic  faculty,  i 
and  which  often  thrills  the  reader  with  ^ 
sincere  and  genuine  sympathy.  Possess¬ 
ing  no  great  originality,  but  often  appeal- 1 
ing  to  the  passions  and  impulses  of  human  ' 
nature.  Sir  Francis  Doyle’s  poems  yet  ^ 
exhibit  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste ' 
which  cannot  but  be  attractive.  Ills  * 
records  of  military  prowess,  and  the  un-  ! 
flinching  heroism  which  the  British  sol-  ' 
dier  displays  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command,  are  exceedingly  inspiriting, 
and  will  find  many  appreciative  readers. 
Of  this  class,  the  “  lied  Thread  of  Hon¬ 
or,”  which  tells  of  the  daring  evinced  by  ! 
eleven  English  soldiers,  who  ! 

“  Mistook  a  mandate,  ftom  afar  half  heard, 
And,  in  that  glorious  error,  calmly  went 
To  death  without  a  word,” 

and  the  chivalrio  generosity  of  their  gal¬ 
lant  conquerors,  vies  in  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  with  “  The  Private  of  the  Buflfe,” 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  next  morning  knocked  on  the 
head  because  ‘‘  he  would  not  prostrate 
himself  before  any  Chinaman  alive.” 


[May, 

The  “Death  at  Alma”  (of  Captain  Wil¬ 
liams  Wynn,  of  the  Twenty -third  Royal 
Welsh  FusiliersX  though  perhaps  inferior 
in  some  respects  to  the  foregoing,  contains 
much  characteristic  pathos,  and  was  much 
admired  when  Sir  Francis  composed  it. 
The  first  stanza  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  whole  poem : 

“When  from  grim  Alma’s  blood-stained 
height 

There  came  the  sonnd  of  woe, 

And  in  thy  first  and  latest  fight 
That  noble  head  was  low ; 

As  those  who  loved  and  trembled,  knew 
That  all  their  darkest  fears  were  trae ; 

Each  fond  heart,  clinging  to  the  dead. 

Felt  fiery  thirst  within  it  bum — 

A  restless  throbbing  hope  to  learn 
Uow,  in  those  hours,  each  gloomy  thread 
Of  waning  life  was  spun. 

And  yearnings  from  thine  English  homo 
Bounded  across  the  ocean  foam ; 

‘  Where  did  you  find  my  son  ?  ’ 

The  answer  from  that  fatiU  ground 
Came  pealing  with  a  tmmpet  sound, 

*  Close  to  the  Russuin  gun. 

With  many  a  gallant  friend  around  him. 

In  one  proud  death — 'twas  thus  we  found 
him.’  ” 

There  are  many  sonnets  and  short  se¬ 
lections  in  the  volume  which  have  appro¬ 
priate  reference  to  scenes  -  in  bygone 
years,  and  to  |>er8on3  who  have  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  the  world.  Of 
these  the  “  Short  Analysis  of  the  ‘  Plural¬ 
ity  of  Worlds’  ”  is  terse  and  significant ; 
and,  though  fully  concurring  in  the  adage 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  we  shall  not 
compromise  our  profession  by  the  quota¬ 
tion  : 

“  Should  man,  through  the  stars,  to  far  gal¬ 
axies  travel, 

And  of  nebulous  films  the  remotest  unravel, 
lie  still  could  but  learn,  having  fathomed 
infinity, 

That  the  great  work  of  Gekl  was — the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Trinity.” 

Sir  Francis  Do^le  has  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  added  his  name  to  the  plialanx  of 
scholars  who  have  attempted  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  The  book  se¬ 
lected  is  the  twenty  -  second,  and  the 
death  of  Hector  is  rendered  with  much 
force,  some  of  the  passages  deserv  iag  es¬ 
pecial  commendation.  But  the  vigor  of 
the  translation  is  frequently  diminished 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  metre,  which  is 
often  cumbrous  and  awkward.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  Achilles  towards  Hector,  while 
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"  The  brass  abont  him  flashed  at  erery  tread 

the  flight  of  Priam’s  son,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  dialogue  between  the  two  warriors, 
l^ar  the  impress  of  poetic  comprehension 
as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  original ;  but  we 
do  not  think  the  work  will  add  much  to 
our  author’s  fame. 

In  “The  Duke’s  Funeral,”  and  “  Bala¬ 
clava,”  Sir  Francis  has  been  accused  of 
having  invited  comparison  with  the  Laure¬ 
ate’s  well-known  poems  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
every  poet  of  any  pretension — and  many 
of  no  pretension — wrote  at  those  periods 
on  the  themes  which  were  uppermost  in 
men’s  minds,  and  which  excited  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant.  “The  Poetaster’s  Plea,”  de¬ 
scribing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  editorial 
capacity  at  Eton,  the  authority  he  exer¬ 
cised  over  his  staff’,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  supplied  any  of  their  short-com¬ 
ings,  is  amusing  and  interesting.  Sir 
Francis  writes  with  playful  vigor  of  the 
editor: 

“  Who,  if  he  found  his  young  adherents  fail, 
The  ode  unfinished,  uncommcnced  the  talc, 
With  the  next  number  bawling  to  be  fed. 
And  its  false  feeders  latitant  or  fled. 

Sat  down  unflinchingly  to  write  it  all, 

And  kept  the  staggering  project  from  n 
fall.” 

The  short  poem  describing  the  mode 
“  How  Lord  Nairn  was  saved  ”  contains 
another  reference  to  Eton  friendships, 
and  must  interest  those  who  have  pleasant 
remembrances  of  their  school-days ;  while 
“  Tlie  Mother  and  Daughter,”  w'ho  were 
the  cause  of  John  Baptist’s  death,  form 
a  subject  for  a  poem  of  much  merit 
The  poems  which  the  author  evidently 
considers  the  greatest  in  the  volume  are 
“The  Vision  of  Er,  the  Paraphylian,” 
and  “  Gythia.”  The  former  is  founded 
on  the  legend  with  w’hich  Plato  concludes 
his  great  treatise  on  the  liepublio,  and  is 
a  poem  of  great  power,  though,  to  gen¬ 
eral  readers,  it  will  lose  much  of  its  force 
from  their  ignorance  of  Plato’s  details. 
In  the  introductory  stanzas  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  poet  is  thinking  of  the  first 
Napoleon : 

“  With  brain  all  fire,  whilst  all  his  heart  was 
ice, 

•  Pitiless,  though  not  cruel,  on  he  went ; 
To  honor  dead,  yet  unenslared  by  vice. 
New  SsRiss — VoL  V.,  No.  6. 


No  passion  mastered,  and  no  scruple 
bent — 

Himself  his  god,  he  deemed  e'en  fate  his 
own. 

And  gazed  on  stars  that  j)urned  for  him 
alone.” 

“  Gythia,  a  Tale  of  the  Lower  Empire,” 
is  a  romantic  story,  though  for  the  thor¬ 
ough  success  of  the  poem  it  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  almost,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  unknown.  Gythia  is  the  young 
queen  of  Cherson,  and  marries  the  son 
of  the  Scythian  king,  who  was  her  ene¬ 
my,  but  now  makes  a  pretence  of  amity. 
The  queen  loves  her  husband,  and  they 
live  together  in  apparent  happiness,  until 
it  is  discovered  that  he  has  secretly 
brought  a  host  of  armed  Scythians  into 
Cherson,  and  concealed  them  in  the 
vaults  under  the  palace,  where  they  await 
a  signal  to  rise  and  destroy  the  Cherson¬ 
ese.  The  queen  is  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband,  and  visits  his  chamber  where 
he  sleeps  prior  to  giving  the  preconcerted 
signal  to  his  followers  in  the  vault ;  but 
the  love  of  her  country  triumphs  over 
her  affection  for  her  spouse.  The  palace 
is  surrounded  by  her  warriors,  and  then 
set  on  fire,  and  the  concealed  traitors  are 
slaughtered  as  they  endeavor  to  escape 
from  the  burning  ruin.  The  prince  him¬ 
self  is  at  length  aroused  from  his  sleej), 
but  the  flames  engulf  him,  and  he  mis¬ 
erably  perishes. 

“Yea,  more — before  the  temple’s  haughty 
gate, 

The  sceptre  of  the  law  within  her  hand. 

Sat  Qythia,  like  the  statue  of  a  Fate, 

As  priestess,  judge,  and  monarch  of  the 
land. 

His  eyeballs,  rolling  round  in  wild  amaze, 

A  glance  half  hate  and  half  Inquiry  throw; 

Whilst  keen  and  clear,  ihimed  in  that  crim¬ 
son  blaze. 

Pale  Gythia’s  answering  eyeballs  glared 
below : 

Then,  folding  both  his  arms  in  silent  pride. 

Like  a  trapped  wolf,  the  dauntless  traitor 
died.” 

There  are  several  other  classical  poems 
and  translations,  besides  many  on  purely 
domestio  subjects,  which  form  a  capital 
bill  of  poetic  fare,  and  will  afford  our 
readers  much  enjoyment.  The  scriptu¬ 
ral  story  of  “  Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiah,” 
is  not  only  novel  in  its  kind,  but  sofUy 
and  beautifully  versified. 

Whether  Francis  Doyle’s  poems 

as 
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will  achieve  the  object  of  their  publica¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  uncertain,  and  we  re¬ 
serve  our  opinion  on  this  point,  discon¬ 
necting  it  altogether  from  our  views  on 
the  work  before  us.  Something  more 
than  nice  verses  are  required  in  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  poetry,  and  whetlier  Sir  Francis 
possesses  that  something  or  not,  he  has 
at  least  shown  a  creditable  audacity  in 
exhibiting  what  he  can  do,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that,  whatever  be  the  result  of 
the  rivalry  between  the  candidates,  we 
shall  not  have  to  regret  a  circumstance 
which  has  brought  him  so  prominently 
before  us. 


Loodon  Quirttily. 

SWISS  LAKE  DWELLINGS.* 

Theke  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
supposing  that  there  was  ever  any  iron 
mining  in  Switzerland,  “either  in  pre- 
lloman  or  in  Homan  times.”  All  the 
evidence  argues  that  the  lake  dwellers 
obUuned  their  iron  from  abroad  by  bar¬ 
ter.  Pieces  of  iron,  “  of  the  shape  of  a 
double  pyramid,  and  weighing  about 
twelve  pounds,”  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  within  the  Swiss  area,  which 
seem  to  have  been  lumps  or  pigs,  that 
had  come  into  the  country  through  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  during  the  pre-historic 
period.  They  have  not  been  met  with 
near  any  lioman  site.  Of  course  the 
metal,  when  imported,  was  manufactured 
by  the  |)eopie  of  the  pile  dwellings  into 
the  iron  objects  now  discovered  in  their 
settlements.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  settlements,  however,  no  iron  has 
yet  been  met  with.  With  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  poignard,  no  iron  whatever 
has  been  traced  in  the  great  bronze  set- 
.tlement  of  Morges;  much  less  does  it 
appear  in  those  places  where  bronze  is 
wanting.  Marin,  on  the  Lake  of  Neu- 
chutel,  is  the  iron  settlement  par  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and  iron  has  been  found  at  Un- 
teruhldigen,  Sipplingen,  Nidau,  and  a 
few  other  stations.  The  objects  in  iron 
taken  from  the  settlements  “  consist  of 
weapons,  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
instruments,  and  of  ornaments ;  and  they 
exhibit  .  .  .  whatever  in  the  older  lake 
dwellings  was  made  either  of  stone. 
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I  or  bone,  or  bronze.”  A  complete  cata¬ 
logue  is  impossible;  but  swords,  dag¬ 
gers,  spear-points,  arrow-heads,  shield- 
i  handles,  knives,  sickles,  axes,  chisels, 
gouges,  forks,  shears,  pincers,  curry¬ 
combs,  bits,  ladles,  hooks,  clasps,  rings, 
pins,  nails,  buttons,  and  other  articles, 
some  intelligible,  others  obscure,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  places  named 
above,  chiefly  at  Marin.  Among  the  im¬ 
plements  from  Marin  “is  an  anchor 
made  from  stone  and  iron.  The  central 
portion  is  an  eight-sided  prism  of  stone, 
about  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  into  the 
lower  part  of  which  iron  arms  are  fast¬ 
ened,  bent,  and  of  the  shape  of  willow 
leaves.  Originally  it  had  four  of  these 
arms  or  hooks.  The  upper  hole  was 
used  for  fastening  the  cable  to  it.”  Fib- 
ul®  or  clothes  clasps  were  found  in 
large  numbers  at  Marin.  It  furnished, 
likewise,  several  specimens  of  ferrules  or 
points  for  the  feet  of  lances.  They  are 
eight  or  ten  sided  pyramids,  and  “  vary 
in  length  from  four  and  three  quarters  to 
seven  inches.”  As  yet  Marin  has  yielded 
no  arrow-heads.  Spear-heads  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  of  great  interest  from  their 
style  of  manufacture.  The  swords  are 
the  j)ride  of  Marin.  Respecting  these. 
Dr.  Keller  writes ; 

“  About  fifty  swords  have  been  found  at 
3Liriu  up  to  the  present  time,  some  with  and 
some  without  sheaths.  The  latter  are  all 
made  of  Iron,  with  one  single  exception, 
which  consisted  of  thin  bronze  plate.  They 
ore,  on  the  whole,  master-pieces  of  the  smith's 
art,  and  in  making  them  the  hammer  was 
chiefly  used — not  the  file — and  the  polisl^  of 
the  smooth  shining  portions  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  scraping  and  grinding  tools.  Not 
one  of  these  swords,  either  in  length,  breadth, 
or  weight,  is  exactly  like  the  other,  and  the 
ornamentation  is  remarkably  different  in  every 
specimen.  Most  of  them  itre  in  good  pres¬ 
ervation,  but  still  some  of  them  are  bent  and 
full  of  notches  at  the  edge.” 

In  addition  to  the  objects  now  de¬ 
scribed,  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  belonging  to  the  same  great 
groups  of  substances  and  manufactures, 
might  be  enumerated,  as  the  yield  of  the 
relic  beds.  Near  Bodmann,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  Ueberlinger  See,  a  clay 
jar  was  found  containing  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  bugle  beads  made  of  the  “  dioeras 
oolite,  a  kiud  of  stone  which  extends 
from  Wangen,  near  Solothum,  to  the 


*  Cooclnded  from  {Mge  408. 
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Bernese  Jara.”  Elsewhere  beads  ofj 
limestone,  serpentine,  and  other  rocks,  j 
have  been  found.  Fossils  have  not  un- ; 
frequently  been  met  with,  which  have  ; 
served  as  ornaments,  such  as  fish  verte-  , 
brse,  ammonites,  terebratulse,  belemnites,  j 
and  plates  or  joints  of  encrinites.  Many 
of  these  are  pierced  or  grooved  round  in 
order  to  receive  a  string.  “Spindle- 
wheels,”  or  counters,  of  stag’s  horn,  sand¬ 
stone,  and  limestone  occur  occasionally, 
though  the  vast  majority  of  these  objects 
are  clay.  Several  pieces  of  fine  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  were  dug  out  of  the  relic 
mud  at  Meilen.  “  The  anterior  part  of 
a  copper  axe  or  celt  ”  was  found  at  Mau- 
rach,  and  a  perfect  axe  at  Sipplingen. 
Moosseedorf  has  burnished  an  arrow¬ 
head  of  rock  crystal.  Amber  has  been 
discovered  in  rare  instances.  At  Meilen 
“a  single  bead  of  this  material  was 
found,  exactly  like  the  beads  used  for 
neck  ornaments,  which  are  met  with.  .  . 
in  ancient  graves.”  Among  the  re¬ 
mains  at  Maurach  mention  is  made  of 
“  a  perforated  flattened  bead  of  amber 
.  .  .  more  than  an  inch  high  and 

nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  broad ;  the 
amber  is  opaque,  yellow,  cloudy,  with 
whitish  veins  and  8j>ots.”  A  few  oval 
amber  beads  were  met  with  at  Cor- 
taillod.  Montellier,  too,  has  supplied  a 
bead  of  amber.  There  may  have  been 
other  oases  in  which  the  lake  dwellings 
have  yielded  amber,  but  we  do  not 
know  of  them.  Jet  also  is  scarce.  Beads 
of  this  substance  have  been  found  at 
Nidau  ;  and  Concise  has  furnished  “  the 
fragment  of  a  jet  bracelet,  small  but 
well  executed.”  Glass  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  either  jet  or  amber.  In  the 
very  ancient  settlement  of  Wauwyl  a 
glass  bead — probably  from  Phoenicia — 
was  discovert,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
i.s  “of  a  bluish-white  color  when  the 
light  falls  upon  it,  but  of  a  honey-yellow 
when  held  between  the  light  and  the 
eye,”  the  bluish  color  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  lead.  At  Untemhldigen 
“eleven  bottoms  of  goblets,  and  a 
smooth  glass  slab,”  with  nearly  thirty 
other  articles  in  glass,  were  found.  These 
must  surely  belong  to  a  comparatively 
late  age.  Five  pieces  of  gray-colored 
glass  were  found  at  Sipplingen,  “  all 
covered  with  little  wart-like  projections.” 
Iksides  these,  three  other  glass  articles 


were  met  with  at  this  settlement.  Glass 
beads  were  strung  together  with  the  beads 
of  jet  just  spoken  of  as  coming  from 
Nidau.  They  were  “  exactly  like  those 
found  in  such  extraordinary  numbers  in 
the  tumuli  of  later  date  and  in  Roman 
stations ;  they  consist  of  the  same  sort 
of  material  as  was  employed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort  of  tesserae  or  mosaic  cubes,  and 
for  the  counters  used  in  games.”  The 
amber  beads  found  at  Cortaillod  also  had 
bluish  and  white  glass  beads  with  them. 
The  iron  settlement  of  Marin  has  proved 
more  fertile  in  glass  than  any  other  of 
the  lake  dwellings.  Dr.  Keller  gives  the 
following  list  of  objects  in  glass  obtained 
at  Marin : 

“Pretty  rings  belonging  to  a  necklace, 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  in  color,  two  small 
blue  rings,  a  portion  of  an  armlet  of  blue 
glass,  rather  a  long  bead  of  bluish  glass,  and 
a  round  unperforated  ball  of  glass,  of  a  blue 
color,  which  Colonel  Schwab  informs  me  was 
the  head  of  an  iron  hairpin.” — Pp.  241,  242. 

Gold  seems  to  have  seldom  met  the  eye 
of  a  lake  dweller.  Only  three  instances 
of  it  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Keller’s  volume. 
“  A  spiral  of  gold  wire,”  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  long,  “  square  in  the  section, 
first  twisted  round  on  itself  and  after¬ 
wards  coiled  into  a  spiral  form,”  was 
discovered  at  Nidau,  as  was  also  a  ribbed 
and  corrugated  little  plate  of  gold,  three 
fifths  of  an  inch  square.  Some  objects 
of  gold  were  found  at  Cortaillod ; 
amongst  them  were  six  earrings,  all 
made  of  wire-twist,  from  which  hangs 
'  “  a  thin  plate  of  a  pointed  oval  form,” 
the  plate  being  “  ornamented  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  raised  lines  one  within  the' other.” 
Lastly,  the  fruitful  Mariu  has  supplied 
one  of  those  Gaulish  gold  coin.s,  the 
quarter-stater,  which  have  been  so  often 
found  in  Switzerland,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  current  money  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  quarter-stater  from  Marin, 
like  its  companions  from  the  land,  “  is  a 
bad  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  coins 
of  Philip,  and  has  on  'the  obverse  the 
bead  of  Apollo  with  the  fillet  of  laurel, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  biga,  with  the  em¬ 
blem  of  a  bird  under  the  vehicle,  and  some 
letters  which  may  be  read,  <MAIIinOT. 
Very  probably  the  gold  was  collected  in 
the  Aar  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
money  coined  in  Aventicum.”  Besides 
,  this  gold  coin,  other  Gaulish  coins  have 
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been  met  with  in  Marin — namely,  first, 
some  silver  pieces  of  Marseilles ;  and, 
secondly,  “several  coins  cast  from  a 
mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  (pot in), 
which  are  commonly  found  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Helvetii,  Seqnani,  and  the 
(Edui.”  On  one  side  of  these  potin 
pieces  “  there  is  a  bead,  and  on  the  other 
the  figure  of  a  fanciful  animal  with  a  mane, 
short  horns,  and  long  tail.  It  is  diflSeult 
to  say  whether  a  horse  is  intended.  The 
workmanship  is  very  rude.”  Finally,  a 
Roman  amphora  was  found  at  Corcel- 
letes  ;  pottery  of  red  cl^’  (terra  sigiUata) 
and  roofing  tiles  of  Jioman  workship 
were  dug  up  at  Unteruhldigen,  Marin, ! 
and  other  settlements  ;  and  a  Roman  key,  | 
figured  by  Dr,  Keller,  was  discovered  j 
among  the  relics  at  Sipplingen. 

It  might  have  scem^  quixotic  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  subaqueous  ruins  of  the 
lake  dwellings  would  throw  much  light  | 
upon  the  dress,  the  diet,  or  the  general 
physical  condition  and  circumstances  of 
their  occupants.  Chiefly  through  tlie 
good  offices  of  the  fire,  however,  which  j 
consumed  the  settlements,  the  peat  and 
mud  have  made  revelations  on  these 
subjects  which  are  equally  startling  and 
important. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  articles 
manufactured  from  bast  or  vegetable 
fibre,  and  from  flax,  has  been  recovered 
from  the  Swiss  relic  beds.  Among  many 
others  Dr.  Keller  enumerates  ropes  and  j 
cords,  formed  by  twisting  together  thin  ; 
twigs,  especially  of  the  willow;  ropes 
ind  lines  of  rushes,  reeds,  straw,  etc. ; 
iime-tree  bast  intertwined  with  reeds  and 
strips  of  flax  ;  mats  platted  into  a  kind 
of  trellise-w'ork  from  bast-strips  ;  strands  | 
of  flax  “  laid  in  straight  lines  close  to 
each  other,  and  bound  round  and  fast-  j 
cned  togethei'  by  similar  strands,”  so  as  ; 
to  form  a  matting  which  might  be  used 
cither  as  coat  or  mattress ;  fishing  and  I 
hunting  nets  of  vaiious  strength ;  sev- ! 
eral  kinds  of  platted  cloth,  “  remark-  | 
able  for  their  ingenious  structure,  and , 
for  the  accuracy  and  care  of  their  work¬ 
manship  ;  ”  cloth  made  not  by  hand ! 
alone,  but  by  some  kind  of  weaving  ap- ' 
paratuB ;  lastly,  cloth  embroidered  afler  | 
various  designs  by  means  of  needle  and 
thread,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  speci¬ 
mens,  with  a  four-cornered  linen  pocket  | 
sewed  on  to  it.”  “  Heads,”  or  bundles  of  j 
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I  rough  or  unworked  flax,  clean  and  ready 
I  for  use,  have  likewise  been  found  in  the 
^  dwellings,  as  have  also  beautiful  balls  or 
I  hanks  of  string.  “  The  bundles  found 
I  at  Robenhausen,  both  of  simple  yarn 
and  also  of  thread,  made  of  two  or  more 
I  strands  twisted  together,  proved  the 
great  ability  possessed  by  the  settlers  in 
'  the  art  of  spinning.”  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  equally  clover  at  tail¬ 
oring.  “Afler  careful  examination,”  Dr. 
Keller  says,  “  we  have  never  found — 
with  the  exception  of  the  pocket  and 
embroidery  just  mentioned,  and  one  other 
hem  made  by  a  needle — any  kind  of 
seam  or  appearance  of  the  cloth  having 
been  cut  out,”  so  that  the  woven  fabrics  of 
the  lake  dwellers  willJiave  served  rather 
as  wrappers  for  the  body  than  as  clothes 
in  the  Euroj>€an  sense  of  the  term.  As 
yet  no  hemp  has  ever  been  met  with  in 
a  lake  settlement  Pieces  of  leather 
have  been  discovered  hero  and  there,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  wooden  bast  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  seems  to  point  to  san¬ 
dals  as  part  of  the  pile  dwellers’  per- 
,  sonal  accoutrements;  but  here,  for  the 
'  present,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark. 

Besides  the  raw  materials  and  manufac¬ 
tures  just  enumerated,  the  relic  beds  have 
yielded,  mostly  in  a  carbonized  state,  a 
surprising  variety  and  quantity  of  vege¬ 
table  remains,  representing  for  the  most 

Krt  the  food  of  the  lake-dwelling  people. 

r.  Keller's  volume  contains  extracts 
from  a  most  interesting  memoir  on  the 
plants  of  the  lake  dwellings,  published 
by  Dr.  Oswald  Ileer,  of  Zurich,  which 
furnish  a  pretty  complete  index  to  what 
is  known  on  this  subject.  Among  the 
cereals,  the  “  small-grained,  six-rowed 
barley,  and  the  small  lake  -  dwelling 
wheat  ”  take  the  precedence.  Afler 
these  come  five  other  kinds,  either  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  two  sorts  of  millet, 
with  spelt  and  oats.  Kye  has  never  been 
met  with  in  the  pile  settlements.  “  The 
millets  are  undoubtedly  spring  crops  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  other  kinds  of  cereals  seem 
to  have  been  the  same.”  The  quantity 
of  com  brought  from  some  of  the  lake 
beds  is  amazing.  At  Wangen  more  than 
a  bushel  was  found  together;  and  M. 
Luhle  calculates  that  first  and  last  he  has 
obtained  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  from  this  lake  dwelling  alone. 
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Wheat  bread  has  been  discovered  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  ;  also  bread  made  from  millet 
with  a  mixture  of  wheat  grains  and  lin¬ 
seed.  No  barley  bread  has  been  found ; 
barley  wa.s  probably  eaten  parched  or 
roasted.*  The  bread  found  at  Roben- 
hausen,  when  newly  baked,  must  have 
weighed  something  like  forty  pounds. 
Corn-field  weeds,  some  indigenous,  oth¬ 
ers  introduced  with  the  cultivated  plants, 
have  been  lighted  on,  often  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers ;  such  as  darnel,  several 
varieties  of  goosefoot,  burdock,  corn 
cockle,  white  campion,  chick  weed,  and 
others.  “  A  fact  of  great  interest  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  Cretan  catchfly,  as  it  is 
not  found  in  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  spread  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
found  in  the  flax-fields  of  Greece,  Italy, 
the  South  of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  presence  of  the  corn-bluebottle  is  no 
less  remarkable,  for  its  original  home  is 
Sicily.”  Peas,  parsneps,  dwarf  Celtic 
field  beans,  and  very  small  lentils,  ex¬ 
haust  the  list  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The 
lake  people  were  given  to  apple-eating. 
Great  numbers  of  charred  apples — the 
small  ones  whole,  the  larger  ones  cut  into 
two,  occasionally  into  three  pieces — have 
been  met  with  in  the  relic  beds.  Three 
hundred  apples  were  found  together  in 
one  place  at  Kobenhausen.  Sour  crabs 
are  plentiful.  At  Robcnhau.sen  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cultivated  apple  was 
discovered.  Pears  occur  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  apples.  Stalks,  cores,  and 
pips  of  apples  and  pears  have  been  found  j 
apart  fi‘om  the  fruits  themselves.  Fruits  j 
of  the  service  tree,  cherry  and  bullace  | 
have  been  met  with.  “  Sloes  were  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  colonists,  and  also  bird  cher¬ 
ries  in  great  abundance.”  liaspberries 
and  blackberries,  likewise,  were  common 

*  Tliis  gtatement  of  Dr.  Keller’s  seems  to  need 
n  little  (jualification.  Elsewhere,  dcsc^bing  M. 
Luhle’s  recent  discoreiy  of  baked  cakes  at  Wan- 
gen,  he  sitrs :  “  The  form  of  these  cakes  is  some¬ 
what  ruunil,  and  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  high — one  small  specimen,  ne.arly  perfect,  is 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  dough 
did  not  consist  of  meal,  but  of  grains  of  com,  more 
or  less  crushed.  In  some  specimens  (As  Aa/nss  q/" 
Hraitu  of  burle^  art.  plcanly  ditcemible.  The  under 
side  of  these  cakes  is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
concave,  and  tliere  appears  no  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  dough  was  baked  by  being  laid  on  hot  stones, 
and  covered  over  with  glowing  ashes  ” — ^P.  63. 


among  them.  Strawberries  were  less 
plentiful.  “  Seeds  of  the  dog-rose,  the 
common  elder,  and  the  dwarf  elder,  aro 
met  with  in  abundance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seeds  of  the  bilberry  are  rare, 
and  the  red  whortleberry  or  cowberry  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  eaten,  dor  only 
its  leaves  are  found.”  The  berries  of  the 
w'ayfaring  tree  aro  sometimes  met  with. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  grape  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings. 
Hazelnuts,  generally  cracked,  and  beech¬ 
nuts,  have  been  discovered  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  “  The  water  chestnut  {trmta  na~ 
tans),  which  now  only  exists  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  a  tarn  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne, 
but  which  is  found  both  at  Kobenhausen 
and  Moosseedorf,  formed  doubtless  an 
aiticle  of  food,  as  it  does  at  the  present 
day  in  Upper  Italy.”  It  is  probable  that 
the  beechnuts  were  not  only  eaten,  but 
that  oil  was  expressed  from  tliem.  Two 
oil-producing  plants,  the  garden  poppy 
and  the  dogwood,  occur  in  the  settle¬ 
ments.  “  A  whole  cake  of  the  seeds  of 
the  poppy  w.as  found  at  Kobenhausen.” 
Caraway  seeds  were  met  with  at  lioben- 
hausen.  They  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  condiments  for  food.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  bast  as  obtained 
from  the  lime  tree.  The  weld  or  woad 
{reseda  luteola)  found  in  the  dwellings 
m.ay  have  served  for  dyeing.  Most  of 
the  forest  trees  of  which  the  lake  settle¬ 
ments  furnish  examples  have  been  spoken 
of  in  describing  the  piles  and  hut  plat¬ 
forms.  Dr.  Ileer’s  catalogue  enumerates 
the  Scotch  fir,  and  mountain  pine,  the 
spruce  and  silver  firs,  the  juniper,  the 
yew,  the  oak,  the  hornbeam,*  the  alder, 
the  birch,  more  than  one  species  of  wil¬ 
low,  the  ash,  holly,  spindle  tree,  berry- 
be.aring  alder,  and  mountain  ash.  “  At 
Kobenhausen  there  were  found  portions 
of  twigs,  and  remains  of  the  leaves  of 
the  mistletoe,  the  sacred  plant  of  the 
Gauls.^  In  addition  to  the  forest  trees 
and  their  dependents,  the  hake  dwellings 
have  furnished  mosses — used,  no  doubt, 
as  bedding  and  for  stopping  holes  in  the 
hut  walls ;  funguses,  namely,  the  com¬ 
mon  tinder  fungus,  “which  occurs  in 
nearly  all  the  lake  dwellings,  and  was 
probably  used  for  procuring  fire,”  and 
the  oak  agaric;  and  a  long  series  of 
water  and  marsh  plants,  such  as  charce, 
reeds,  sedges,  flags,  pond  weed,  water 
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pepper,  hog’s  fennel,  white  and  yellow 
w^cr-lilies,  water-crowfoot,  and  others. 

The  world  of  fact  and  speculation 
thrown  open  by  these  last-named  dis¬ 
coveries  is  sufficiently  marvellous ;  but 
it  is  outdone,  if  possible,  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  animal  bein^,  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  dredging  of  the  lake- 
beds,  and  by  the  light  which  this  resur¬ 
rection  and  its  attendant  phenomena  shed 
upon  the  manners,  life,  and  circumstances 
of  the  lake  dwellers.  The  quantities  of' 
animal  bones  found  in  some  of  the  lake 
dwellings  is  almost  incredible.  An  ex¬ 
tract  or  two  from  Dr.  Keller  or  his  au¬ 
thorities  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
this  remark,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
farther  statements  as  to  the  species  of 
animals  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  settlements,  and  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  met  with.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Robenhausen  settlements,  Dr. 
Keller  says: 

“  The  animal  kingdom  is  more  largely  rep¬ 
resented  here  than  in  any  other  settlement ; 
the  bones  are  often  found  together  in  heaps  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds ;  from  their 
weight  some  of  them  have  sunk  eight  or  ten 
inches  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  As  one 
hundred  weight  of  bones  were  gathered  in  the  i 
Aa  brook  canal  alone,  the  mass  of  animal  re-  | 
mains  buried  in  the  whole  colony  must  be  { 
immense.  Scales  of  fish  are  found  every¬ 
where  in  great  abundance.” — Pp.  48,  49. 

Again,  M.  Uhlmann  describes  the  ani¬ 
mal  relics  at  Greng,  on  the  Lake  of  Morat, 
thus: 

The  quantity  of  bones  was  so  large  that 
M.  Gaberel  Ij^  them  carried  away  in  carts. 
'Jliis  quantity  was  made  up  of  undefined  frag¬ 
ments,  broken  and  hewn  as  if  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  About  one  third  of  the  whole  heap  of 
bones  consists  of  the  remains  of  homed  cattle.  { 
The  marks  of  the  teeth  of  mice  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  stags'  horns.  .  .  .  Mixed  with  the 
bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  mud  found  in  the 
hollows  of  the  marrow-bones,  I  noticed  many 
fresh-water  shells.  .  .  .  The  heaps  of  bones 
very  frequently  show  the  marks  of  the  celt 
upon  them,  and  also  the  incisions  made  by 
sharp  knives,  especially  the  long  bones  where 
the  ligaments  and  tendons  had  to  be  separated 
when  the  animal  was  cut  in  piecea  Many  of 
them  also  show  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
carnivora.” — Pp.  187-189. 

The  bones  thus  described  by  M.  Uhl- 
mann  were  those  of  the  urus,  or  boaprimi- 
fftniua  ;  the  ox,  male  and  female ;  the 
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small  marsh  cow  ;  the  sheep  and  goat ; 
the  deer,  roe,  and  elk  ;  the  common  hog, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  marsh  pig ;  the 
great  bear  (ursus  arctoa) ;  the  dog,  fox, 
hedgehog,  and  beaver.  With  these  were 
associated  the  small  bonea  of  a  frog — a 
unique  specimen — also  scales  of  the  perch 
and  other  fish,  and  the  vertebras  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  pike. 

In  like  manner  M.  Lachmann  writes 
respecting  the  animal  remains  at  Nuss- 
dorf : 

“  The  bones,  horn.s,  and  teeth  belonged  to 
the  horse,  cow,  marsh-cow,  stag,  roe,  sheep, 
marsh  pig,  bear,  dog,  wolf,  lynx,  hedgehog 
and  beaver ;  remains  of  the  pike  and  other 
fish  were  also  met  with.  The  bones  are  sel¬ 
dom  found  whole ;  a  large  number  of  the  long 
bones  had  been  opened  lengthwise  [doubtless 
to  get  at  the  marrow] ;  the  broad  and  short 
bones  had  been  broken  to  pieces.  On  some 
specimens  arc  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  use 
of  stone  implements  in  the  shape  of  notches 
and  Incisions.  Some  of  the  animals’  skulls 
have  a  hole  made  in  the  parietal  bone,  prob¬ 
ably  to  extract  the  brain." — P.  1 12. 

Besides  the  aninmls  named  in  these 
extracts,  the  various  settlements  have 
yielded  remains  of  the  bison  or  aurochs, 
the  ibex,  wolf,  marten,  badger,  pole¬ 
cat,  weasel,  hare,  and  others.  Birds 
are  represented  by  the  eagle,  falcon,  crow, 
owl,  starling,  pigeon,  crane,  stork,  heron, 
swan,  goose,  and  duck — some  of  them, 
as  the  falcon,  crow,  and  duck,  in  several 
species.  The  toad  has  been  met  with, 
as  well  as  the  frog ;  and  salmon,  carp, 
and  a  few  other  fishes,  must  bo  joined 
with  the  pike  as  relics  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  Several  of  these 
animals  occur  but  seldom.  The  ibex 
has  only  been  found  at  Aleilen ;  the 
mouse  only  at  Robenhausen ;  the  hare 
only  at  liobenhausen  and  Moosseedorf. 
Most  of  the  birds  and  fishes  have  been 
discovered  at  one  or  two  stations  alone. 
Bones  of  the  urus,  aurochs,  boar,  bear, 
and  do^,  with  those  of  the  deer,  ox,  goat, 
sheep,  and  pig,  are  found  in  great  abund¬ 
ance.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  settlements  masses  of  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals  have  been  met 
with— often  in  a  carbonized  state — so 
situated  as  to  show  that  the  lake  dwellers 
kept  their  cattle  upon  the  hut-platforms, 
not  upon  the  shore,  and  that  the  stalls 
for  them  were  distributed  between  the 
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hut8.  At  Robenhausen,  M.  Messikomer 
discovered  in  the  peaty  mud  horizontal 
beds  from  two  to  ten  inches  thick,  vary¬ 
ing  in  extent,  composed  entirely  of  the 
excrements  of  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  and  j 
goats,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  ; 
litter  they  had  used.  .  .  .  The  litter  for : 
the  cows  consisted  chiefly  of  straws  and  j 
rushes ;  that  for  the  smaller  animals  was  i 
of  sprigs  of  fir  and  twigs  of  brushwood. 
In  these  masses  of  excrements  may  be  | 
noticed  the  chrysalis  shells  of  the  insects  ! 
which  are  so  numerous  at  the  present  | 
day  in  the  manure  found  in  the  cattle- 1 
sheds.”  I 

We  cannot  now  attempt  to  paint  the  ■ 

f)icture  of  the  manners  and  liie  of  the  { 
ake  dwellers,  for  which  this  resuscitated  | 
fauna  and  flora  of  their  times,  with  all  ' 
its  manifold  relations  to  the  human  popu-  { 
lation,  furnish  so  ample  materials.  Very  I 
many  of  the  facts  above  recited  suggest ' 
their  own  interpretation,  and  of  them- ! 
selves  depict  in  vivid  colors  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  pre-historic  men.  It ' 
will  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  mani- 1 
festly  at  once  a  hunting,  fishing,  and  j 
agricultural  people ;  that  they  domesti-  : 
cated  and  sheltered,  side  by  side  with  ; 
their  own  dwellings  on  the  waters,  a 
number  of  animals  still  holding  the  first 
place  among  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
Switzerland  and  Europe  in  general ;  and 
that,  while  the  geologic.al  features  of  the  ; 
lake  country  were  pretty  much  what  they 
are  in  our  own  day,  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world  surrounding  the  pile  build- 1 
ers,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  was 
the  existing  world  as  it  is  known  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and ' 
Geneva.  i 

Perhaps  the  supreme  puzzle  belonging 
to  the  case  of  this  mysterious  people  is  ! 
the  fact  that  scarcely  any  remains  of  their  > 
persons  are  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  | 
No  burying-place  on  shore  has  ever  been 
found  attached  to  any  of  the  settlements ;  j 
and  either  no  human  bones  whatever  | 
have  been  dredged  out  of  the  relic  beds,  j 
or  such  as  have  been  discovered  have  I 
been  too  few  and  fragmentary  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  subject  Perhaps  j 
the  most  important  discovery  of  this  I 
kind  is  the  one  at  Greng,  of  which  M.  I 
Uhlmann  says: 

”  liemaina  of  human  bones  have  been  dug 


up  at  aevem]  points  in  the  area  of  the  like 
dwellings,  and  at  a  considerable  depth.  M. 
von  Bonstetten  possesses  a  perfect  frontal  bone 
of  a  boy  hardly  come  to  puberty.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Count  de  Pourtales  there  are 
similar  specimens,  with  (if  I  mistake  not) 
pieces  of  the  cranium ;  and  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  left  femur  and  a  right  hymerus,  the 
first  that  of  a  middle-sized,  slender  individual, 
probably  a  female,  the  latter  of  a  somewhat 
younger  person.  The  epiphyses  are  wanting 
in  these  two  bones,  both  above  and  below, 
and  the  ends  exhibit  clear  and  indubitable 
traces  of  gnawing  by  some  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mal,  but  whether  by  a  small  bear,  or  a  great 
dog,  or  other  beasts,  can  hardly  be  decided. 
As  far  as  can  be  Judged  from  a  superficial  ex¬ 
amination,  none  of  the  portions  of  the  skull 
mentioned  above  exhibit  any  savage  types, 
for  the  foreheatl  is  regularly  arched,  and  is 
considerably  high." — Pp.  188,  189. 

Fragments  of  a  human  skull  and  ribs 
were  dug  up  at  Meilen.  Sipplingen  fur¬ 
nished  a  parietal  bone,  the  only  trace  of 
the  human  skeleton  yet  met  with  on  the 
Lake  at  Constance.  “  Amongst  an  ex- 
traordin.ary  number  of  bones”  of  various 
anim.als  found  at  Concise,  there  were 
“only  one  fragment  of  an  adult  human 
skull,  the  frontal  bone  of  a  child,  and  a 
lower  jaw  with  the  second  great  molar 
tooth  springing  up.”  La.st  of  all,  Marin 
h.as  supplied  a  basketful  of  human  re¬ 
mains,  probably  from  eight  individuals  ; 
among  them  is  a  skull  now  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  M.  Desor,  a  drawing  of  which 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
Dr.  Keller’s  large  and  interesting  body 
of  illustrative  plates.  As  to  the  person^ 
build  of  the  men  of  the  Swiss  lake 
dwellings,  however,  we  must  needs,  for 
the  present,  put  up  with  ignorance. 
Whether  the  bulk  of  their  remains  be 
buried  under  the  glaciers,  as  has  been 
suggested,  or  not,  we  see  no  re.ason 
why  future  discoveries  in  the  lake  beds 
themselves  should  not  enable  us  to  recon¬ 
struct  in  full  the  osseous  framework  of 
this  pre-historic  type  of  our  species. 

Meanwhile,  there  comes  up  with  great 
force  of  interest  the  question  of  the  era, 
origin,  and  relations  of  this  vanished 
population  of  the  waters.  Who  were 
the  lake  dwellers  t  When  did  they  first 
settle  in  Switzerland  T  How  long  did 
they  continue  there  ?  And  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  them  T 

In  dealing  with  these  and  similar  in¬ 
quiries,  Dr.  Keller  has  been  careful  not 
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to  tread  in  the  steps  of  some  who  have  ! 
gone  before  him.  While  holding  the 
prime  articles  of  the  faith  of  modem  . 
European  geologists  and  antiquarians,  he  , 
is  much  more  discriminating  in  his  use 
and  application  of  them.  He  recognizes, 
for  example — as  we  think  rightly — the 
general  fact,  that  there  were  three  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  in  the  pre-historic  devel- ; 
opment  of  the  civilization  of  Western  1 
Europe ;  that  tliere  was  a  period,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  three,  when  the  popu- ' 
lation  had  no  use  of  metals — their  im-  | 
plements  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  being 
manufactured  out  of  stone,  bone,  horn, 
and  wood ;  that  this  era  was  followed  by 
another,  in  which  bronze  became  known, 
and  by  degrees  took  the  place,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  older  and  simpler  materi¬ 
als  ;  and  that  bronze,  in  its  turn,  was 
superseded,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  by  the  knowledge  and  paramount 
employment  of  iron ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
Scandinavian  doctrine  of  the  ages  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  represents  a  re¬ 
ality,  and  that,  under  certain  restrictions  | 
and  modifications,  it  may  be  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  historical  and 
chronological  science.  But  in  applying 
this  well-known  theory  to  the  case  of  the 
lake  dwellers,  he  speaks  with  much  | 
greater  reserve  than  M.  Troyon  ;  indeed, 
his  speculations  on  all  the  points  to  which 
we  have  just  adverted  are  marked  by  a 
caution  and  good  sense  which  are  much 
to  be  commended.  Our  space  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  our  going  at  large  into  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler’s  argument.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  'with  stating  briefly  what  seem  to 
be  the  main  issues  to  which  his  facts 
compel  us. 

1.  It  is  quite  evident,  whoever  the 
lake  dwellers  were,  that  they  continued 
to  occupy  their  settlements  in  times 
which  arc  strictly  historical.  The  Ro¬ 
man  remains  found  at  Marin  and  else¬ 
where  —  remains  occurring  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  mass 
of  the  lake  dwelling  relics — are  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact. 

2.  While  it  is  probable  that  fear  of 
enemies  bad  much  to  do  with  the  original 
establishment  of  the  lake  dwellings,  ap¬ 
pearances  are  strongly  against  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  M.  Desor  and  others,  who 
will  have  the  settlements  to  be  {tartly 
magazines  and  arsenals,  partly  places  of 
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refuge  or  of  occasional  meeting  for  the 
people  of  the  main-land.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Lee,  that 
this  theory  of  temporary  abode  can  never 
be  sustained.  The  labor  expended  on 
the  substructures ;  the  erection  of  sepa¬ 
rate  huts,  and  the  accommodations  made 
in  them  for  the  convenience  of  separate 
.families ;  the  keeping  of  the  cattle  on 
the  house-platforms ;  “  the  repeated  re¬ 
pair  and  rcerection  of  the  settlements 
after  having  been  burnt;”  the  relic 
beds,  lying  one  above  the  other,  with 
their  enormous  quantity  of  bones  and  re¬ 
mains  of  domestic  implements ;  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fruits  and  seeds,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  seasons ; 
“  the  non-existence  on  any  of  the  shores 
or  banks  near  the  lake  dwellings  of  the 
stone  age  of  any  similar  remains ;  ”  all  go 
!  to  prove  that  the  so-called  lake  dwellers 
'  really  made  the  settlements  their  homes, 

I  and  that  they  were  the  chief  theatre  and 
sphere  of  their  life,  year  after  year,  and 
generation  after  generation.  What  be¬ 
came  of  tlieir  dead  b  a  mystery ;  but  it 
is  not  greater  under  Dr.  Keller’s  ex¬ 
position  of  the  use  of  the  settlements, 
than  it  is  under  the  theory  which  ho 
confutes. 

3.  The  lake  dwellings  are  not  all  of 
the  same  era.  They  have  a  chronology  ; 
and,  while  almost  wholly  {)re-historic, 
belong  some  to  a  remoter,  some  to  a 
comparatively  recent  age.  It  would  be 
utterly  unscientific  and  arbitrary  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  settlements  in  which  stone 
implements  are  found  were  first  formed ; 
then  those  in  which  the  implements  are 
of  bronze ;  then,  last  of  all,  those  in 
which  iron  implements  are  seen  to  ob¬ 
tain.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  such 
hard  lines  of  distinction  .as  tliis  doctrine 
would  draw  among  the  settlements  ex¬ 
ists  in  fact ;  and  secondly,  it  would  be 
quite  conceivable  that  the  settlements, 
having  been  all  established  at  one  and 
the  same  epoch,  the  people  inhabiting 
them  passed  through  successive  phases 
of  civilization,  and,  having  begun  as 
workers  in  stone,  became  Bubse<]|uently 
workers  in  bronze  and  iron,  as  they 
made  acquaintance  with  these  metals 
through  barter  and  through  direct  and 
indirect  communication  with  foreign 
tribes  and  races.  The  fact,  however,  ad¬ 
verted  to  under  the  last  head — namely, 
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that  in  certain  localities  settlements  are  i 
found  built  upon  the  tombs  of  former 
settlements — is  clear  demonstration  that  ' 
distance  in  time  divided  the  erection  of 
some  of  the  lake  dwellings  from  the 
erection  of  others  of  them.  This  is 
very  fully  illustrated  by  M.  Messikomer’s 
report  on  the  Kobenhausen  settlement, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  settlement , 
is  a  triple  one,  and  consists  of  three  dis- ' 
tinct  settlements,  the  remains  of  which 
are  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  the 
lowermost  and  next  above  it  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  previous  to  the 
driving  of  the  third  and  topmost  scries 
of  pile  foundations.  And  when  we 
couple  with  this  the  consideration  that, 
where  bronze  and  iron  tools  were  in  use, 
the  lake  dwellings  run  into  deeper  water 
than  where  they  are  distinctively  of  stone, 
not  only  is  a  chronological  period  estab¬ 
lished — as  distinguished  from  a  single 
epoch — but  the  theory  is  favored  which 
looks  upon  a  stone  settlement  like  Wan- 
gen  as,  cceteria  paribua,  older  than  a 
bronze  one  like  Merges,  and  a  bronze 
one  like  Merges  as,  cteteris  pnribm, 
older  than  an  iron  one  like  Marin,  llow 
the  chronological  scale  is  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  where  we  are  to  fix  in  time  the 
original  establishment  of  pile  settlements 
in  Switzerland,  are  quite  difterent  ques¬ 
tions,  and  questions  which  we  think  Dr. 
Keller  is  wise  in  postponing  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  our  knowledge. 

4.  We  find  no  scientific  compulsion,  ^ 
however,  w'hich  insists  upon  a  very  enor¬ 
mous  antiquity  for  the  pile  dwellings. 
We  do  not  admit  this  compulsion  in  view 
of  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  true — we  suppose  it  cannot  be  hon¬ 
estly  denied — that  man  has  coexisted  in 
Western  Europe  with  the  mammoth,  the  ; 
rhinoceros  tichorinus,  and  other  extinct 
mammals.  But  there  is  another  expla- ' 
nation  of  this  phenomenon  besides  the 
theory  which  runs  man’s  age  in  the 
earth  up  into  a  dozen  or  twenty  milleni- 
ums  beyond  the  starting-points  of  histo¬ 
ry.  Suppose,  instead  of  man  being  so 
much  older  than  we  used  to  think  him,  it 
should  turn  out  that  our  mammals  are  so 
much  younger,  and  that  the  rhinoceros 
and  mammoth  period  must  be  brought 
lower  down,  and  not  the  human  period 


pushed  further  back.  So  far  as  we  know, 
science  has  not  shown  the  improbability 
of  this  hypothesis  ;  and,  until  it  is  proved 
untenable,  we  hold  it  as,  in  view  of  every¬ 
thing,  a  more  scientific  solution  of  the 
question  in  debate  than  that  furnished  by 
its  rival.  Hero,  however,  neither  lioben- 
hausen  nor  any  other  phenomena  with 
which  w’e  have  to  do  demand  or  even  need 
a  space  of  time  greater  than  some  one  or 
two  thousand  yeara  before  the  Christian 
era.  While  w’o  believe,  with  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler,  that  a  high  antiquity  must  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  so-called  stone  settlements,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  M.  Troyon, 
near  the  outset  of  his  volume,  say  ;  “  Let 
it  be  w'ell  understood,  then,  that  the  stone 
age — the  relics  of  which  are  discovered 
in  the  lakes  and  in  the  graves — is  recog¬ 
nized,  in  this  work,  as  subsequent  to  the 
Mosaic  deluge.” 

5.  Further,  wo  heartily  endorse  Dr. 
Keller's  conviction,  that  the  lake  dwell¬ 
ers,  whatever  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  Switzerland,  and  how  great  and  nu¬ 
merous  soever  the  changes  which  passed 
upon  them  during  their  long  occupation 
of  the  country,  were  one  and  the  same 
people.  M.  Troyon  contends  that  the 
nationality  of  the  stone  people  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  race  which  used 
the  metal  implements,  and  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  bronze  and  iron  settlements 
upon  the  territory  occupied  by  those 
of  stone  must  be  attributed  to  immigra¬ 
tion  and  conquest.  Dr.  Keller  argues, 
and  we  think  triumphantly,  that  the  facts 
of  the  ca.se  are  strongly  opposed  to  such 
a  theory.  Two  considerations  alone, 
both  urged  by  Dr.  Keller,  appear  to  us 
to  be  fatal  to  the  idea  of  successive  and 
diverse  populations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  incredible  that  two  or  three  distinct 
races  should  all  take  to  the  unnatural  and 
laborious  way  of  living  adopted  by  the 
pile  dwellers.  If  bronze  men  or  iron 
men  had  invaded  tlie  country  of  the 
stone  men,  and  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  settlements,  it  is  morally 
certain  they  would  most  carefully  abstain 
I  from  the  practice  of  living  in  huts  built 
on  the  tops  of  timbers  thrust  into  lake 
bottoms.  And,  again,  if  this  were  sup- 
,  posable,  it  is  not  supposable  that  such 
I  heterogeneous  populations  should  drive 
I  their  piles,  and  lay  their  platforms,  and 
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build  and  furnish  tlieir  houses,  and  fash¬ 
ion  their  chief  implements,  as  was  the 
fact  with  the  lake  dwellers,  all  on  the 
same  model.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  pile  dwellings  in  every  age 
are  constracted  iii  precisely  the  same 
manner  ;  and  how  this  circumstance  can  | 
be  made  to  tally  with  M.  Troyon’s  theory,  ; 
or  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of 
the  race-unity  of  the  lake-dwelling  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

6.  What,  then,  was  the  nationality  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  t  M.  Troyon 
says  that  the  men  of  bronze  were  Celts, 
and  that  the  men  of  stone  were  a  pre-  I 
Celtic  population.  Dr.  Keller  maintains 
that  all  were  Celts  together.  His  words  | 
in  summing  up  are  : 

“  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  different  set-  { 
ticments  in  what  are  called  the  stone,  the 
bronze,  and  the  iron  ages,  do  not  indicate  a 
succession  of  races  or  the  destruction  of  one 
people  by  another,  but  merely  different  grades 
of  civilization  among  one  and  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  continued  progress  in  handicraft 
ability;  believing  also  that  the  lake  dwellers 
did  not  form  a  peculiar  caste,  but,  as  is  shown 
at  Ebcrsberg  and  other  places,  belonged  to 
the  very  people  who  at  the  same  time  lived 
on  the  main-land ;  and  knowing  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  opinion  of  many  FYench 
and  English  antiquaries,  the  bronze  objects  of , 
a  peculiar  form  and  quite  as  peculiar  oma-  { 
mentation,  such  as  those  found  in  the  settle-  | 
ments,  both  on  the  laud  and  in  the  lakes,  have  | 
always  been  attributed  to  the  Celts;  knowing  , 
also  that  history  makes  no  mention  of  any 
other  people  but  the  Celts,  wlio  in  the  very  ! 
earliest  ages  possessed  the  middle  of  Europe, 
and  in  later  times  received  their  civilization 
from  the  Itomans,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  facts  addirced  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  but  this,  that  the  build-  | 
ers  of  the  lake  dwellings  were  a  branch  of  the  ; 
Celtic  population  of  Switzerland,  but  that  the  i 
earlier  settlements  belong  to  the  pre-historic 
period,  and  had  already  fallen  Into  decay  be-  ! 
fore  the  Celts  took  their  place  in  the  history 
of  Europe.” — P.  313.  j 

To  this  finding — a  finding  which  sorts 
exactly  with  all  we  know  of  the  llelvetii 
and  Celtic  populations  of  Central  Europe 
in  general,  whether  from  Ctesar  or  other 
ancient  authorities — we  give  our  cordial 
adhesion.  Subject  to  the  correction  of 
future  discovery,  we  hold  with  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler,  tliat  our  lake  dwellers  were  a  portion 
of  that  great  Celtic  migration  which 
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started,  when  the  world  was  young,  from 
the  steppes  and  waters  of  High  Asia; 
that  they  came,  we  know  not  when,  but 
many  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ, 
into  Switzerland,  bringing  with  them  the 
dog,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  and  horse,  under¬ 
standing  agriculture  likewise,  and  culti¬ 
vating  wheat,  barley,  and  flax ;  that 
moved  by  some  mysterious  idiosyncrasy 
of  race,  and  urged  by  pressure  of  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  they  addicted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  strange  fashion  of  living 
which  we  have  described  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  pages,  and  that  the  habit  of  such 
a  manner  of  life  being  formed,  and  cor¬ 
roborated  by  their  lot,  they  continued 
age  after  age  to  follow  their  primeval 
customs,  till  the  power  and  civilization 
of  the  liomans  came  and  abolished  them 
for  ever. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit 
all  detailed  notice  of  the  lake  dwellings 
which  have  been  discovered  and  exam- 
I  ined  of  late,  south  of  the  Alps  and  be¬ 
yond  the  Swiss  area,  as  well  as  of  those 
half-cousins  of  the  pile  buildings,  the  so- 
called  cratmogea  and  crannogs — a  kind 
of  insular  stockades  found  in  different 
parts  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  For 
these  we  must  refer  our  readers  partly  to 
chapters  devoted  to  these  two  subjects 
in  Dr.  Keller's  volume,  partly  to  the  val¬ 
uable  memoirs  on  the  one  and  the  other 
contained  in  the  masterly  works  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that  both 
the  stockade  structures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  actual  pile  buildings  of  Savoy,  of 
Lombardy,  of  liavaria,  of  Mecklenburg, 
etc.,  on  the  other,  all  point  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  serve  to  add  certainty  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Keller  has 
arrived  with  respect  to  the  Celtic  origin 
and  relationships  of  the  Swiss  lake  build¬ 
ers. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lee 
for  the  judgment  and  care  with  which  he 
has  edited  Dr.  Keller’s  very  valuable  se¬ 
ries  of  reports.  He  has  opened  to  the 
view  of  Englishmen  a  new  chapter  in  the 
hitherto  unwritten  history  of  human  kind, 
and  has  furnished  the  devout  and  wise 
with  fresh  material  for  reflection  on  the 
marvellous  character  and  goVernment  of 
Him  whose  judgments  are  unsearchable, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

When  I  first  went  to  Germany  it  was 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  every 
tenth  woman  an  uncrowned  Corinna,  and 
in  every  twentieth  a  silent  Sappho  ;  and 
when  1  say  silent,  I  mean  it  simply  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  poet  who  spoke  of 
“  mute  inglorious  ”  Miltons.  It  is  true 
I  did  not  seek  my  Corinnas  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  nor  my  Sapphos  at  Lesbos,  since  a 
cruel  fate  compelled  me  to  turn  my  steps 
to  remoter  Northern  regions,  where  the 
climate  and  the  social  peculiarities  of  the 
people  were  such,  that  it  at  once  became 
evident  to  me  the  classic  creatures  I  sought 
could  not  by  any  possibility  exist  in  those 
monotonous  coasts.  I  found  much  hos¬ 
pitality,  considerable  wealth,  singular  pre¬ 
judices,  and  an  amount  of  conservatism 
and  aristocratic  exclusiveness  such  as  to 
strike  one  as  being  infinitely  comic  in  | 
these  nineteenth-century  days.  But  my  . 
Corinnas  and  my  Sapphos  I  found  not, 
nor  did  I,  indeed,  seeing  the  physiology  j 
of  the  country,  expect  to  find  them.  I ' 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that,  I 
as  I  was  not  condemned  to  drive  all  my 
life  in  eccentric  vehicles,  behind  four 
“fox-colored”  horses,  over  impossible 
roads,  nor  pledged  to  consume  smoked 
geese,  liver-sausages,  and  sauerkraut  to 
the  end  of  my  days,  I  might  accept  the  ' 
interlude  with  philosophy,  and  enjoy  my  j 
sojourn  in  that  corn-growing  country  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  things  in  general 
would  allow.  I 

But  the  times  of  “  peace  and  plenty,”  | 
of  shampooing  drives  and  plethoric  re- ' 
pasts  oarno  to  an  end,  and  I  made  “  mes 
malles,”  and  departed  from  those  shores  j 
with  a  certain  sense  of  repletion,  the  ful- 
ness  of  which  clings  to  me  yet.  My  : 
time  was  come,  and  amidst  much  kissing  , 
of  the  dexter  and  sinister  cheek,  and  many  ! 
banquets,  I  departed,  not  without  some 
regret  (for  I  had  found  a  kindly  people, 
honest  if  not  brilliant,  and  friendly  if  not 
precisely  amusing),  but  with  yet  more 
pleasant  anticipations  of  what  was  in  store  | 
for  me. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unjust  thing  on  my  j 
part  to  have  preconceived  any  notions  at  I 
all  of  the  people  and  country  to  which  I  j 
was  going,  but  that  I  had  conceived  very  ' 
strong  ideas  1  cannot  deny.  I  was  pos-  j 


sessed  with  a  sort  of  Teuto-mania,  all  the 
more  unaccountable  because  I  did  not 
know  a  word  of  the  language,  and  had 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  natives  of  the  country  I  so 
much,  and  so  blindly,  admired,  if  I  ex¬ 
cept  a  German  governess  who  had  kept 
guard  over  us  on  half-holidays  at  school, 
with  a  bird’s-nest  on  the  top  of  her  head 
in  the  shape  of  hair,  a  white  linen  pock¬ 
et-handkerchief  tied  round  her  neck  by 
way  of  a  collar,  and  knitted  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  which  she  displayed  liberally  in  her 
walks  abroad,  as  she  had  a  weakness  for 
square-toed  shoes  tied  on  with  pieces  of 
narrow  black  ribbon,  which  I  am  told 
are  tecbinally  termed  “  sandals.”  Thus 
my  only  German  acquaintance  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  to  have  justified  my  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  as  to  my  fair  Saxon  sis¬ 
ters.  I  had  read  (surreptitiously,  I  am 
free  to  confess)  a  translation  of  the  Sor- 
rows  of  Werther ;  but  having  already 
Thackeray’s  immortal  verse  by  heart,  the 
aroma  of  the  greater  poet’s  conception 
was  lost  to  me,  and  with  the  rashness  of 
youth  I  had  adopted  our  great  humorist’s 
view  of  the  bre^-and-butter-cutting  pro¬ 
clivities  of  Mrs.  Charlotte,  and  had  not 
therefore  found  my  stolen  fruit  quite  as 
sweet  as  I  had  expected  it  to  be.  I  had 
read  a  translation  of  Schiller’s  Bride,  of 
Messina.,  and  of  Fouque’s  works  ;  I  was 
acquainted  with  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  (as 
what  English  child  worth  salt  to  its  por¬ 
ridge  is  not  7),  and  I  had  even  looked 
into  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister,  but  not 
being  able  to  find  out  any  story,  and  the 
whole  thing  mystifying  mo  unpleasantly, 
I  had  returned  the  volume  to  its  book¬ 
shelf,  and  consoled  myself  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Schiller’s  Cabal  und  Liebe. 
Thus  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
my  previsions  were  innate,  of  themselves, 
and  not  owing  to  any  special  influence 
from  without 

And  let  me  here  observe  that  when 
speaking  of  female  education  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  I  mean  less  the  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  positive  and  abstract  theoretical 
and  real,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  her 
young  girls  and  women,  than  the  general 
and  determining  outer  influences  which 
help  to  form  their  character  and  to  make 
them  what  they  are.  Let  me  also  say 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  “  upper  Ten,” 
as  we  understand  that  mystic  number,  but 
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that  I  speak  of  the  great  majority  which 
forms  the  nation.  I  speak  also  of  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  Germany,  and  not  of 
Austria  or  the  more  southern  parts  ;  for 
the  difference  between  a  Viennese  and  a 
Hanoverian  is  almost  as  marked  as  that 
between  a  French  and  an  English  wo¬ 
man.  In  large  towns,  such  as  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Hamburg,  there  are,  of  course, 
circles  and  drawing-rooms  where  the : 
talk,  the  dress,  the  manners,  are  cosmo-  ' 
politan.  This  is  the  result  of  a  conflux 
of  foreigners  of  every  nation — the  various 
elements  being  fused  together  into  a  sort 
of  social  mosaic,  harmonious  as  a  whole, 
though  differing  widely  in  detail :  men  of 
position  and  wealth ;  women  who  have  ^ 
seen  the  world,  and  are  tolerant,  facile  \ 
in  their  conversation,  elegant  in  their 
toUettes,  and  most  agreeable  in  their ; 
pretty,  brilliant  talk,  which  is  gay  with¬ 
out  being  labored,  and  lively  without  be-  ' 
ing  ill-natured.  Of  such  as  these  I  do  ' 
not  speak.  It  has  been  said  that  Paris 
is  France  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  state¬ 
ment  ma^  be  taken  as  substantially  true,  j 
London  is  not  England  ;  nor  do  I  think  i 
that  even  the  marvellous  powers  of  ab- 1 
sorption  shown  by  Prussia  can  pretend  | 
that  Berlin  is  Germany.  And  it  is  of  | 
Germany  and  German  women  that  I  now  \ 
W’ould  fain  speak  ;  not  of  Prussia  or  the  | 
fair  Berlinese,  but  rather  of  the  inhabit-  ; 
ants  of  those  smaller  and  much-despised  ! 
“  tin-pot  States,”  with  their  charming  lit-  | 
tie  li^idenz-towns  and  Old-World  no-  j 
tions.  I 

Some  verses  arise  in  my  mind  (written, 
I  believe,  bj  a  distinguished  member  of 
one  of  our  universities),  which  would  well 
describe  my  journey  from  that  plethoric 
land  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  that  more  | 
intellectual  land  whither  I  journeyed  with  j 
such  fond  anticipations : 

“  And  onward  through  those  dreary  flats 
They  move,  with  scanty  space  to  sit  on, 
Flanked  by  stout  girls  in  steeple  hats 
And  waists  that  paralyze  a  Briton. 

“  By  many  a  tidy  little  town, 

Where  tidy  little  Fraua  are  knitting. 

(The  men’s  pursuits  arc  lying  down, 
Smoking  perennial  pipes,  and — spitting.)" 

The  **  stout  girls  in  the  steeple  hats  ” 
did  not  so  specially  afflict  me,  nor  did 
their  waists,  though  undoubtedly  thick, 
cause  me  any  acute  emotion :  it  was  a 


detail,  and  though  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  not  a  specially  pleasing  one,  yet 
I  should  have  scorned  to  confess  that  my 
British  faculties  were  in  any  way  “  para¬ 
lyzed  ”  by  this  physical  phenomenon.  But 
at  length  I  came  to  my  “  tidy  little  town,” 
where  the  “  tidy  little  Fraus  were  knit¬ 
ting,”  and  little  did  I  then  dream  that 
those  three  other  ugly  old  maids  were 
weaving  my  destiny  in  such  a  way  that  I 
should  have  ample  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing,  not  only  the  tidy  little  town  and  the 
tidy  little  Fraus,  and  the  knitting  of  the 
same,  but  also  to  contemplate  at  my  lei¬ 
sure  the  “men’s  pursuits,”— of  “lying 
down,  smoking  perennial  pipes,  and  ” — 
O  ye  gods,  that  1  should  have  to  chroni¬ 
cle  it  here ! — “  spitting !”  But  the  truth 
must  be  spoken. 

We  had  a  Grand  Duke  and  a  Grand 
Duchess  at  K.,  and  w'e  had  a  diplomatic 
corps,  and  an  army,  and  two  or  three 
generals,  staggering  under  orders  and 
decorations ;  we  had  a  theatre,  and  a 
Kur-Garten,  where  people  walked  up 
and  down,  and  drank  poisonous  waters 
in  summer:  the  ladies  in  frilled  (night-) 
caps,  mushroom  straw  hats,  and  morning 
wrappers ;  the  men  in  a  miscellaneous 
costume,  incapable  of  portrayal.  We 
had  coffee  -  gardens  at  K.,  where  the 
Grand -Ducal  band  played  on  summer 
afremooiis,  and  where  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  military,  so  close  and 
regular  was  the  attendance  of  all  the 
young  officers  on  these  occasions.  Of 
course  w'e  could  not  have  an  upper  ten 
thousand'*  at  K.,  nor  even  an  up{>er  ten 
hundred ;  but  we  bad  an  upper  fifty  or 
so,  who  all  wrote  Von  before  their  names, 
sat  on  the  adelige  (or  noble)  side  of  the 
theatre,  considered  (and  werr  even  snob¬ 
bish  enough  to  call)  themselves  the  “  haxUe 
volke^"'  and  gave  the  tonr,  such  as  it  was, 
to  society. 

A  German  girl  comes  into  the  world 
with  two  original  sins :  the  vice  of  coffee- 
drinking,  and  an  indisposition  to  take  ex¬ 
ercise.  A  German  baby  is  a  piteous  ob¬ 
ject  ;  it  is  pinioned  and  bound  up  like  a 
mummy  in  yards  of  bandages,  which  are 
unfold^  once  (at  the  outside  twice)  a  day ; 
it  is  never  bathed,  but  I  suppose  is  some¬ 
times  washed  in  some  occult  manner.  Its 
head  is  never  touched  with  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter  until  it  is  eight  or  ten  months  old, 
when  the  fine  skull-cap  of  incrusted  dirt 
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which  it  has  bj  that  time  obtained  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  application  of  varions  un- 
gnenta.  Many  German  ladies  have  as¬ 
sured  me  that  the  fine  heads  of  hair  one 
BO  often  sees  in  Germany  are  entirely 
owing  to  this  skull-cap. 

When,  having  some  juvenile  relatives 
staying  with  me,  I  insisted  on  their  be¬ 
ing  “  tubbed,”  all  my  female  friends 
were  shocked  at  my  ignorance  and  wil- 
fulness,  and  assured  me  that  it  was 
simply  owing  to  our  barbaric  bath-sys¬ 
tem  that  the  King  of  Hanover  had  lost 
his  sight.  “  My  friends,  we  are  not  all 
blind,”  I  said,  and  then  they  were 
silenced,  though  not  convinced.  To 
this  terrible  system  of  bandaging,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  potato  and  coffee  diet, 
do  I  attribute  in  a  great  degree  the 
number  of  curved  spines,  crooked 
shoulders,  and  abnormal  developments 
that  one  meets  with  in  Germany.  As 
little  girls  grow  older,  they  have  their 
coffee  like  their  elders,  and  by  degrees 
form  a  number  of  acquaintances  of  their 
own  age,  with  whom  they  have  daily 
meetings,  so  that  society  is  a  large  in¬ 
gredient  of  juvenile  life.  Then  comes 
the  time  for  going  to  school.  With 
little  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  contain¬ 
ing  books,  slate,  etc.,  whole  gangs  of 
little  students  are  to  be  seen  walking 
through  the  streets^  always  chattering, 
and  generally  with  apples,  bread,  or 
cakes,  to  distribute  and  consume,  mak¬ 
ing  in  this  way  friends  orjenemies.  This 
continues  until  a  girl  is  grown  up.  On 
holidays  the  children  meet  together  and 
play;  there  seems  no  idea  that  these 
little  brothers  and  sisters  should  suffice 
for  each  other,  with  the  occasional  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  “party.”  All  the  little 
sayings  and  jealousies,  all  the  little  spites 
and  resentments,  are  thus  kept  up  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  the  daily 
gossip  becomes  almost  a  necessity  of  life. 
A  child  is  Seldom  sent  to  another  town 
to  school ;  the  extra  expense  of  board  and 
lodging  is  a  serious  item,  and  the  Germans 
are  proverbially  a  frugal  people.  Thus, 
even  in  the  holidays,  there  is  no  change ; 
the  children  do  not.,  as  with  us,  “  come 
home  ”  from  school ;  they  are  at  home ; 
they  only  have  more  time  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  little  spites  and  jealousies, 
more  coffee-drinking,  more  gossip,  and 
more  liberty.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the 
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little  girl  buds  into  early  maidenhood, 
this  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets  has  serious  disadvantages  ;  she 
becomes  self-conscious,  has  a  bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  friends’  brothers,  and 
a  system  of  coquetry  is  carried  on  which 
has  no  good  influence  on  her  character. 
I  say  coquetry  advisedly,  for  it  is  not  the 
“  flirtation  ”  we  see  among  young  people 
in  our  own  country,  beginning  openly  in 
fun,  and  ending  in  amusement ;  nor  is  it 
that  sort  of  schoolboy  love,  which  is  at 
times  so  life-enduring,  that  the  little  four¬ 
teen  year  old  Etonian  with  the  club-foot 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  in  his 
all-absorbing  passion  for  Mary  Cha worth. 
Boys  and  girls  never  play  together  in 
Germany,  as  our  boys  and  girls  do ; 
therefore  the  young  Friiulein  of  fourteen 
who  has  a  bowing  acquaintance,  and 
something  perhaps  more,  with  her 
friends’  brothers,  since  they  arrange  to 
meet  her  on  their  way  from  college,  or 
on  her  way  to  school,  is  conscious  that 
these  tacit  arrangements  are  not  allowed, 
are  wrong,  and  to  be  enjoyed  after  the 
surreptitious  manner  of  stolen  fruit  She 
has  had  hitherto  coffee  and  gossip,  but 
now  a  fresh  stimulant  comes  into  her 
life;  she  ceases  to  be  natural;  she  has 
the  consciousness  of  something  to  con¬ 
ceal,  and  her -eyes  become  less  candid, 
and  her  gaze  is  not  so  fearless  as  it  was. 

And  now  comes  the  solemn  rite  of 
confirmation.  1  do  not  like  to  speak  at 
length  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  been 
pained  beyond  measure  at  the  way  in 
which  this  turning-point  in  a  young  life, 
this  moment  of  enthusiastic  resolves  and 
passionate  repentance,  of  ardent  aspira¬ 
tions  and  humble  regrets,  is  regarded 
(as  a  rule)  in  Germany. 

The  young  girl  goes  to  so-called  con¬ 
firmation  classes.  It  is  a  sort  of  re¬ 
ceived  idea  among  these  young  poople 
that  they  shall  then  select  an  object  (if 
they  have  not  already  done  so)  upon 
whifih  to  fix  their  affections,  the  youths 
who  attend  these  classes  claiming  the 
like  privilege.  “I  am  going  to  have 
my  visiting  cards  printed,  Amelia,”  says 
one  young  girl,  coming  out  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  lecture.  '*And  mamma  has 
promised  me  a  new  black  silk  for  the  con¬ 
firmation-day,  and  a  blue  silk,  made  long 
and  gored  in  the  skirt,  trimmed  in  each 
seam  with  velvet  to  match,”  says  the 
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other.  “  But  there  is  Otho  X.  and  his 
cousin.  Let  ns  walk  quick! j  down  the 
Brunnen  -  Strasse,  and  we  shall  meet 
them  there  again  before  they  cr(^  the 
Schloss  Garden.” 

And  the  day  of  confirmation  comes. 
Not  in  white  do  these  young  creatures 
approach  God’s  altar  to  swear  fresh  al> 
legiance  to  their  King,  to  register  new 
vows  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  to  be 
confirmed  in  all  promises  of  holiness  and 
goodness  once  made  for  them — not  in 
garments  typical  of  innocence,  but  in 
black  silk  dresses  and  white  kid  gloves 
— a  sort  of  female  Ethiopian-serenader 
costume — with  great  bouquets  in  their 
hands,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  frilled 
with  lace,  and  all  the  self-consciousness 
of  being  dressed  for  the  first  time  in 
“silk  attire.”  And  then  what  follows? 
Not  quiet  hours  among  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  by  the  mother’s  side ;  not  hap¬ 
py  moments  of  silent  communing  with 
her  own  heart ;  but  a  succession  of  vis¬ 
itors,  presents,  cake  and  wine,  exclama¬ 
tions  of  admiration  at  the  toilets,  con¬ 
gratulations  on  final  emancipation  from 
the  “  Du  ”  of  child  into  the  “  Sie  ”  of 
young-ladyhood.  In  the  afternoon  a 
droBchky  is  hired,  and  the  confirmed 
young  Christian  is  driven  out  to  pay 
visits  and  show  off  her  incongruous 
finery. 

Thus  the  child  gp'ows  into  girlhood, 
the  girl  into  maidenhood,  and  the  maid¬ 
en  by  degrees  into  young-womanhood. 
Being  now  confirmed,  she  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  coming  down  in  the  morning  in 
the  universal  cap,  which  often  covers 
untidily-arranged  hair.  If  she  is  of  a 
domestic  turn,  after  swallowing  several 
cups  of  coffee  and  a  few  rolls  of  white 
bread,  she  will  go  into  the  kitchen  ;  here 
her  time  will  be  passed  until  eleven, 
when  she  will  withdraw  to  her  room, 
and  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  dressing. 
At  length  coiffee  et  habilUe^  she  is  “  at 
home,”  if  any  one  should  call ;  or  should 
the  day  be  fine  she  will  periiaps  walk 
with  her  favorite  friend  on  the  fashion¬ 
able  promenade,  exchanging  greetings 
with  her  acquaintances  and  criticising 
the  toilets  of  her  female  friends  and 
enemies.  Then  comes  dinner;  and  at 
three  o’clock  she  will  set  off  to  her  cof¬ 
fee-party.  The  afternoon  will  be  spent 
in  gossip  ;  the  last  pieces  at  the  theatre 
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and  the  favorite  actor  will  be  discussed. 
At  six  o’clock  the  party  will  break  up, 
as  some  of  the  young  ladies  are  sure  to 
be  abonnies  in  the  theatre,  that  is  to 
say,  regular  subscribers,  and  entitled  to 
go  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  more  times  a 
week  to  that  temple  of  the  Muses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terras  on  which  they  have 
secured  their  tickets.  At  the  theatre 
they  find  themselves  again  among  fe¬ 
male  friends  and  gossips,  and  scandal 
reigns  supreme  between  the  acts.  At 
nine  o’clock  she  comes  home  to  tea ; 

I  the  father  drops  in  from  his  club ;  the 
I  sons  lounge  in  from  the  theatre  or  some 
other  place  of  amusement  A  good 
'  deal  of  cold  meat,  eggs,  and  bread-and- 
:  butter  is  then  consumed  ;  everybody  is 
;  languid,  and  no  one  seems  much  dis- 
po^  for  conversation.  By  degrees  they 
I  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  at  half-past  ten 
are  all  asleep.  Girls  have  no  out-of- 
i  door  amusements  in  Germany ;  no  riding, 

I  no  boating,  no  swimming,  no  croquet 
:  They  do  not  go  for  long  country  walks, 

I  nor  do  they  wear  thick  boots  and  water- 
I  proof  clothes.  They  are  so  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  society  of  young  men, 
that  if  a  gentleman  is  ordinarily  civil 
^  they  cither  imagine  he  is  desperately  in 
I  love  with  them  or  conceive  a  romantic 
'  passion  for  him  on  the  spot. 

I  It  is  not  the  custom  for  young  ladies 
to  teach  in  Sunday-schools  as  it  is  with 
us — to  visit  the  poor  and  make  garments 
I  for  the  needy.  ^Nor  is  it  the  custom  even 
I  for  them  to  go  to  church.  That  some 
women  go  to  church  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  that  some  may  visit  the  poor  I  am 
;  not  prepared  to  refute ;  but  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  BO  to  do,  I  am  son-y  to  say  is  not 
!  the  case.  The  day  passes  in  cooking, 
in  dressing,  in  talking,  perhaps  in  walk- 
^  ing  a  little  if  the  weather  be  fine,  in  din- 
>  ing,  in  coffee-drinking,  in  gossip  and  snp- 
j  ping ;  but  no  outward  token  of  religion 
:  graces  any  of  these  occupations  or  pas¬ 
times.  Domestic  servants  seldom  or 
never  go  to  church,  nor  do  masters  and 
:  mistresses  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  they  do  so.  Some  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  may  so  busy  themselves,  and  some 
1  few  servants  may  do  as  they  are  told  ; 

I  but  the  majority  do  not,  and  it  is  of  the 
i  majority  I  now  speak.  They  have  one 
I  bugbear,  these  people  without  an  object 
I  in  life,  and  that  is  what  they  call  a 
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monster  between  public  opinion  and  Mrs.  I 
Grundy.  | 

“  I  should  like  to  sketch  that  pictur-  i 
esque  old  house,”  said  I  one  day  to  a 
pretty  young  girl  of  sixteen  who  was 
walking  with  me.  | 

“  For  heaven’s  sake  do  not  speak  of 
snob  a  thing,”  she  said ;  **  people  are  not 
so  emancipated  here  ;  Sie  teissen  ja,  es  i 
ist  hier  keine  Mode."*  \ 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  an-  j 
nounced  my  intention  of  riding  on ; 
horseback,  a  friend  having  offered  me ' 
a  quiet  and  well-trained  horse,  and  my 
cousin  and  uncle  having  promised  to  ac¬ 
company  me,  a  kind  old  lady  who  was  of 
the  party  leant  towards  me  and  said, ; 
“  Do  not  do  it,  ray  dearest  friend.  It  is  | 
bold  ;  it  is  unfeminine,  it  is  ungraceful, 
and  Sie  wissen's  ja,  es  hier  keine ! 
j^ode  !  ”  i 

“  But  my  uncle  and  my  cousin  are  ' 
going  to  ride  with  me,”  1  said,  aston- , 
ished  at  her  energy  of  denunciation.  i 

“  Then  they  will  say  your  cousin  is  in 
love  with  you.”  j 

But  he  is  not  in  love  with  me  ;  ho  is 
dying  for  Fraulein  Osterding,  the  girl : 
with  the  heavy  plaits  of  hair  on  the  left ! 
hand  (or  bourgeois  side)  of  the  theatre.”  j 
“  It  matters  not ;  here  one  does  not 
ride  ;  it  is  not  our  mode.” 

“When  I  grow  rich,”  said  a  generous  ' 
relative  to  me  one  day,  in  the  presence  | 
of  a  young  and^  beautiful  widow —  j 
“  When  I  grow  rich,  Winnie,  I’ll  make 
you  a  present  of  the  prettiest  pony  car-  j 
riage  I  can  find  in  London,  and  a  couple  ! 
of  gray  ponies,  that  you  may  drive  your-  i 
self  about.”  i 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said,  and  laughed,  for 
the  prospect  appeared  to  me  so  remote 
that  I  could  not  make  my  thanks  very  ^ 
fervent  ; 

When  my  generous  relative  lefi.  the 
room,  “  What  a  rude  man  he  is,”  the ! 
beautiful  widow  said,  proposing  that  I 
you  should  drive  yourself,  like  a  droschky  | 
coachman !  ”  | 

“  But  it  is  what  I  like  doing  of  all ; 
things  in  the  world,”  I  said ;  “  and  if  1 1 
ever  get  my  ponies  I  shall  take  you  for  a  ^ 
drive  with  me  every  day.”  j 

“You  could  not  do  it  here,”  she  said. 

“  Why  nott  ” 

•  “  Here  loch  things  are  not  the  Faahion," 


“  Es  ist  ja  keine  Mode" 

Thus  I  often  came  to  pity  those  young 
German  ladies,  whose  life  is  so  restricted 
in  all  its  amusements  and  pleasures.  At 
the  balls  it  was  not  much  better :  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  sexes  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  strictly  observed  in  a  Puseyite 
church.  Except  just  at  the  actual  mo¬ 
ment  of  dancing  together,  the  young 
people  seemed  to  come  into  no  closer 
contact.  The  instant  the  dance  was  end¬ 
ed,  the  young  cavalier  would  wheel  right 
about  face,  click  his  heels  together,  drop 
his  arms  in  a  lifeless  manner  by  his.side, 
and  bow  deeply  to  his  partner,  who 
would  in  turn  smile,  curtsey,  and  go  off 
to  find  a  seat  for  herself,  or  link  her  arm 
within  that  of  some  companion. 

No  gentleman  calling  at  a  house  asks 
for  the  lady  and  mistress  thereof — he 
asks  for  the  lord  and  master,  and  should 
that  personage  be  at  home,  he  goes  into  his 
sanctum  sanctorum  and  probably  smokes 
several  cigars  with  him,  and  then  de¬ 
parts,  never  having  attempted  to  see  any 
of  his  friend’s  female  relatives.  Should 


the  master,  on  the  contrary,  not  be  at 
Uome  he  deposits  two  (or  more)  cards 
with  your  servant  as  pledges  of  his 
friendship,  and  departs  in  the  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duties  to 
society.  ^ 

Years  pass.  The  young  girl  is  so  very 
young  no  more.  Her  friends  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  anxious  ;  a  suitable  parti  must 
be  found.  She  has  not  much  choice,  poor 
thing.  She  must  marry  an  officer  or  an 
employe  high  in  office.  This  is  no  case 
of  curates  and  croquet,  of  young  barris¬ 
ters  and  toxophilite  archery  meetings,  of 
government  clerks  and  a  villa  at  Putney. 
Clergymen  (Prote.stant  clergymen),  are,  I 
regret  to  say,  nowhere  in  German  society, 
barristers  (if  there  are  such  beings)  im¬ 
practicable,  and  government  clerks  out 
of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  a  mar¬ 
riage  is  arranged,  but  first  there  is  the 
knotty  point  of  the  so-called  “caution” 
to  solve.  A  “  caution  ”  in  its  transat- 


latitic  sense  must  not  here  be  supposed. 
A  “  caution  ”  in  the  Teuto  -  technical 


sense  is  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  tha¬ 


lers,  to  be  deposited  in  the  government 
funds  (if  the  lover  is  a  military  man)  by 
the  contracting  parties,  in  order  that  the 
widow,  should  her  husband  be  killed  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  may  have  a 
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sufficiency  upon  which  to  live  “  stand^.^' 
gemdss,"  or  in  a  manner  befitting  her 
rank.  There  are  not,  however,  very 
many  young  couples  who  can  deposit 
this  sum.  Thus  what  with  money  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  scarcity  of  suitors  from 
whom  to  choose,  a  young  unmarried 
Glerman  lady  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it 
until  certainty,  in  the  shape  of  a  “cau¬ 
tion  ”  of  fifteen  thousand  thalers  and 
matrimony,  puts  an  end  to  her  trials.  The 
betrothal  is  even  a  grander  affair  than 
the  marriage  The  evening  before  the 
wedding  a  singular  ceremony  takes  place: 
crockery  is  smashed,  much  coffee  and 
cake  is  consumed  ;  people  arrive  en  cos¬ 
tume,  repeat  originm  and  appropriate,  or 
borrowed  and  inappropriate,  ver8es,while 
they  present  their  gifts.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  dancing,  and  certainly  much  talk¬ 
ing;  the  ceremony  ou  tlie  whole  is  a 
splendid  one,  and  the  scene  chiefly 
characterized  by  jubilant  confusion,  in¬ 
discriminate  speechifying,  and  toasts  of 
the  pointedIy-|>erBonak  character. 

Matrimony  is  surely  the  golden  key 
to  the  celestial  portals  of  liberty !  To 
choose  one’s  own  dresses  (subject  t<2 
marital  approval),  to  have  one’s  coffee  as 
strong  as  one  likes,  and  not  to  be  stinted 
as  to  sugar,  to  go  three  times  a  week  to 
the  theatre  with  appropriate  variations 
de  toilette,  to  make  one’s  self  renowned  as 
a  Hausfrau — what  delights!  And  yet, 
and  yet,  who  shall  say  tliat  these  delights 
shall  suffice  a  female  heart  T  There  have 
been  w'omen  who  have  not  found  it  so  ; 
but  these  were  uncomfortable  souls.  Of 
such  misguided  females  let  me  keep 
silence  ;  it  is  our  duty  ever  to  represent 
the  best  of  its  type. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  a 
woman  reigns  supreme  in  her  own  house 
— that,  let  her  lord  and  master  be  never 
BO  despotic  in  other  matters,  on  domestic 
subjects  he  does  not  presume  to  speak, 
nor  to  elevate  his  voice  ou  matters  of 
household  arrangement.  But  then  our 
men’s  pursuits  are  of  a  more  active  char¬ 
acter  than  those  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  as  forming  the  staple  occupations 
of  a  German  gentleman.  They  have  not 
BO  much  time  for  observing  and  inter¬ 
fering  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  harder  work¬ 
ed,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  “  care  for  none  of 
these  things.”  Thus  the  tidy  little  Fraus 
have  a  somewhat  hard  time  of  it  They 


represent  what  they  are  not,  for  the 
master  knows  as  much  as  (and  often 
more  than)  the  mistress,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  tliat  she  meekly  brin^  him  all  her 
ex|)erience,  like  a  little  prime  minister, 
and  he  advises,  and  reprimands,  and 
criticises,  lying  on  bis  comfortable  sofa, 
smoking  the  perennial  pipe,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  “  spitting,”  by  way  of  accom¬ 
paniment  to  his  dutiful  wife’s  re]K>rt 
lie  knows  all  about  the  butter  and  drip¬ 
ping,  swears  if  too  much  firewood  is 
used,  becomes  abusive  on  the  subject  of 
sauerkraut,  and  tyrannical  as  to  coals 
and  candles ;  is  tremendous  on  bacon, 
and  awe  inspiring  as  to  red  herrings. 
My  fascinating  friend.  General  Witzen- 
stein,  actually  insulted  his  wife  before 
me  on  account  of  too  much  soap  having 
been  used  in  the  “  great  wash,”  and 
gave  me  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  all  her^ 
shortcomings  as  a  Hausfrau,  highly 
embarrassing  to  me,  though  I  think  she 
was  too  much  used  to  it  to  feel  it  very 
acutely. 

I  have  seen  a  word  on  small  shops  in 
low  London  neighborhoods  which  often 

recurred  to  my  mind  at  K - :  “Kitchen- 

stuff.”  I  am  not  aware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  this  mysterious  article  ;  but  if 
I  have  not  met  with  it  in  substance,  I 
have  at  least  made  its  acquaintance  in 
the  spirit  during  long  dreary  hours  of 

coffee  at  K - .  Oh,  the  “kitchen- 

stuff”  that  was  then  talked !  the  weari¬ 
some  w'ealth  of  detail,  the  prolific  ex¬ 
travagance  of  example !  It  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  polite  of  me  to  call  anything 
“  stuff**  which  was  talked  by  a  bevy  of 
fair  creatures  with  towers  of  hair  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  and  spotless  Gari¬ 
baldi  muslin  jackets ;  but  truth  compels 
me  to  say  it  was  “  stuff,”  and  not  only 
so,  but  “  kitchen-stuff.” 

How  odious  was  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Burchell  towards  the  Honorable  Wil- 
helmina  Caroline  Angelina  Skeggs  1  And 
^et  I  have  often  found  a  certain  solace  in 
imitating  that  gentleman’s  ungenteel  ex¬ 
ample,  and  muttering  the  above  unflat¬ 
tering  monosyllable  between  my  teeth 
during  one  of  those  horrible  seances  en¬ 
dured  from  the  early  afternoon  until  tlie 
shades  of  dewy  eve  or  the  flicker  of  the 
early  gas-lights  would  disperse  the  fair 
experts.  A  woman  is  no  more  mistress 
of  her  ow'n  house  in  Germany  than  you 
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or  I  are  masters  of  oar  fate  (let  Mr. 
Tennyson  say  what  he  may).  She  is 
simply  an  upper  servant ;  and  her  master 
knows  BO  well  the  cost  of  everything, 
that  her  allowance  would  not  admit  of 
an  extra  cabbage,  if  she  wanted  it  never 
BO  much,  or  a  surreptitious  egg,  might 
her  desire  pancakewards  be  never  so 
strong. 

After  a  year’s  matrimony  comes  the 
customary  baby.  It  is  born,  is  swathed 
up,  and  has  a  huge  peasant  girl  in  loco 
parentis.  A  mummy  is  not  a  thing  to 
fondle,  nor  is  a  little  stiff  bundle  of  hu¬ 
manity  (which  you  might  stand  up  on 
end  in  the  corner  of  the  room  without 
detriment  to  its  arrangements)  an  object 
on  which  to  lavish  caresses.  Thus  the 
young  mother  is  scarcely  a  mother  at 
all ;  all  the  maternal  functions  being  dele¬ 
gated  to  another.  The  baby  does  not  lie 
on  the  floor,  or  crawl  on  to  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  crowing  and  kicking  and  curling 
up  its  pink  toes,  and  trampling  with  its 
chubby  le^.  It  does  not  swarm  up 
and  about  its  mother’s  neck  and  bosom, 
finding  its  little  life  and  all*  its  tiny 

fileasures  in  her  arms;  it  does  not  at 
ength  fall  into  a  sleep  of  lazy  rosy  reple¬ 
tion,  and  with  its  little  mouth  open 
slumber  away  like  the  satisfied,  be.'iutiful 
little  animal  it  is.  No ;  it  js  out  walk¬ 
ing,  tied  to  a  feather  bed,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  tall  soldier,  the  father  of  its 
poor  little  foster-sister,  which  is  to  grow 
up  as  it  can.  It  comes  in  presently,  and 
is  taken  to  its  mamma  to  kiss ;  but  its 
real  mother,  the  mother  that  fosters  it, 
carries  it  away  again,  and  usurps  all  the 
privileges  of  maternity  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Thus  the  “tidy  little  Frau” 
has  plenty  of  time  for  that  “knitting” 
of  which  the  poet  has  made  mention  in 
his  song.  Her  husband  goes  to  his  club 
every  afternoon  after  he  has  had  his 
siesta  and  taken  his  coffee;  and  while 
there  he  reads  the  newspapers  and  plays 
several  rubbers  (pronounced  “  rol>bers  ”) 
of  whist  with  his  associates.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  then  discussed  (if  such  discus¬ 
sions  be  prudent),  and  at  nine  o’clock 
the  husband  finds  his  way  home  again. 
If  he  is  gallant,  and  his  wife  is  at  the 
theatre,  or  he  is  an  amateur  of  the  ballet, 
and  she  is  not,  he  will  probably  turn  into 
that  temple  of  the  Muses,  in  order  to 
while  away  the  time  till  nine  o’clock. 
Niw  SuuBs — You  V.,  No.  6. 


Having  discn.ssed  (as  far  as  was  prudent) 
all  political  news  at  the  clubs,  he  is  not 
likely  to  begin  on  the  state  of  the  outer 
world  again  at  home.  Besides,  women 
don’t  read  the  newspapers ;  so  a  little 
local  talk  is  all  that  turns  up,  and  as  it  is 
very  local  indeed,  and  has  been  revolving 
in  the  same  circle  (on  his  part)  for  the 
last  thirty,^nd  on  hers  for  the  last 
twenty  yea* (for  at  five  they  both  knew 
a  fair  amount  of  the  town  gossip),  it  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  make  them  forget  the 
time,  or  be  heedless  of  the  coals  and 
candles. 

After  I  had  been  three  years  at  K - , 

I  began  almost  to  wonder  what  could 
have  led  me  to  such  foregone  conclusions 
as  to  the  Sapphos  and  Corinnas  of  my 
imagination.  I  had  ceased  to  look  for 
one  of  those  gifted  females  in  every  tenth 
or  even  twentieth  woman  I  met,  but  in 
my  secret  soul  I  pined  for  her,  and  still 
carried  a  lantern  beneath  my  cloak  in 
order  to  aid  me  in  my  search.  I  was 
unwilling  to  renounce  my  little  illusions. 

I  saw  a  stout  heavy  girl  with  spiral 
ringlets  very  often  at  my  friends’  houses, 
and  as  she  never  talked  “  kitchen-stnflf” 
I  ventured  to  make  some  inquiries  about 
her.  “My  dear,  she  is  insupportable,” 
said  her  cousin  ;  “she  writes  verses,  goes 
to  church  nearly  every  Sunday,  has  not  a 
notion  of  cooking,  and  reads  in  bed  at 
night !  ” 

“  Quite  a  desperate  character  in  fact  ?  ” 

“  Quite  so.  Ah,  you  are  au  fait  at 
once.  She  is  in  fact,  e^itre  nous,  quite 
uberspannt.” 

“  Ah !  ”  I  said,  looking  horrified,  for 
my  friend  had  lowered  her  voice  as  she 
uttered  that  significant  word,  and  I  felt 
that  it  behooved  me  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priate  observation.  “  Ueberspannt  f  ” 
What  a  world  of  reproach  lay  in  that 
term !  What  scorn  and  contumely ; 
what  a  depth  of  condemnation  and  dis¬ 
approval  !  “  Overstrung,” — as  we  might 
say  of  a  bow  of  which  the  tension  was 
too  great  “Overdrawn,  overstrung.” 
Poor  Louise  von  Diirlach !  She  was  a 
quiet  girl,  who  knew  some  of  Schiller’s 
and  most  of  Geikel’s  poems  by  heart ; 
went  to  church,  read  French  and  English 
fluently,  made  elegant  extracts  in  a  neat 
little  niggling.  German  hand,  curled  her 
hair,  and  wore  dowdy  gowns.  There 
was  nothing  romantic,  sentimental,  afifect- 
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•d,  or  uherqMnnt  in  her  (that  I  could  see), 
but  **  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him.”  And  when  Louise  von  Durlach 
married  a  little  stout  elderly  man  with  a 
bald  head,  hook-noee,  and  round  owl-like 
spectacles,  the  same  lady  shook  her  head, 
and  smd  reflectively :  “  She  was  always 
fiber tjtannt,  you  know.” 

The  time  came  for  me  to  ^ve  K - . 

We  arrived  at  L - in  th^^inter  time, 

and  a  bitterly  cold  winter  it  was.  At 

Jj - there  was  an  English  embassy ;  and 

whereas  we  had  only  had  50,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  K - ,  we  had  80,000  at  L - . 

My  heart  beat  with  joyful  emotion  as  out 
of  my  drawing-room  windows  I  beheld 
two  British  youths  linked  arm-in-arm  and 
stepping  languidly  down  the  pavement 
in  garments  vociferous  of  the  genius  of 
Poole.  The  Germans  were  all  disguised 
in  furs,  and  were  going  swiftly  up  and 
down  the  town,  with  their  ears  tied  down 
under  rabbit-skin  pads ;  while  these  two 
god-like  youths,  apparently  impervious 
to  heat  and  cold,  sauntered  languidly 
along  the  pavement,  their  manly  throats 
bared  to  the  breeze.  Instead  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  court,  we  had  a  bachelor  prince  at 

L - ,  which  gave  society,  so  to  speak, 

a  lop-sided  aspect,  though  it  was  not,  in 
consequence,  without  a  certain  piquancy. 

I  think  it  is  Thackeray  who  somewhere 
tells  a  story  of  his  having  felt  himself 
obliged  to  cut  a  friend  dead  during  the 
space  of  four  years  (although  the  man 
had  once  saved  his  life  and  lent  him 
£1700),  because  he  saw  him  eating  peas 
with  his  knife.  Had  one  been  disposed 
to  take  ofience  at  ^y  feats  of  jugglery 

witli  that  dangerous  weapon  at  L - 

there  would  have  been  ample  field  for 
such  exception.  I  remember  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  (when  it  was  my  inestimable  priv¬ 
ilege  to  sup  at  the  serene  table — an  honor 
to  which  only  twelve  conld  be  admitted, 
because  we  fed  oflT  gold,  and  the  service 
was  only  made  for  a  dozen) — I  remem¬ 
ber,  1  say,  on  that  august  occasion  nearly 
fainting  with  horror  and  dismay  when  I 
beheld  an  old  man  in  a  gorgeous  suit  of 
clothes  (painted,  padded,  dyed,  and  pol¬ 
ished  d  ravir,  and  scintillating  with  or¬ 
ders),  drinking  gravy  off  a  knife.  A 
Serene  Highness  is,  1  suppose,  pledged 
to  remain  serene  under  any  provocation. 
Our  serene  highness  watched  the  juggling 
feat  of  this  old  gentleman  with  perfect 
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placidity,  but  he  ate  his  own  supper  after 
another  fashion.  But  why  shoula  I  speak 
of  old  and  ugly  men,  their  feats  and  fail¬ 
ings!  Did  I  not  see  scores  of  young 
and  beautiful  creatures  “  doing  likewise!” 
And  does  not  Mr.  Thackeray  declare,  at 
the  same  time  as  he  recounts  how  his  sense 
of  ^uty  as  an  English  gentleman  forced 
him  to  cut  the  man  that  ate  peas  with 
his  knife  at  some  table  d'hote,  how  be 
saw  the  beautiful  Hereditary  Princess 
Amalia  of  Polytausend-Donnerwetter  use 
the  same  weapon  in  lieu  of  a  fork  or  spoon 
at  the  table  of  one  of  her  royal  relatives, 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian  jug¬ 
gler,  without  blushing  ! 

Two  years  at  L - were  very  much 

like  three  years  at  K - .  Some  slight 

variations,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  no 
new  impressions.  We  were  a  little  grand¬ 
er  at  L - ;  we  had  a  diplomatic  circle 

— exclusive,  expensive,  ponderous,  awful, 
slow.  Officers’  wives  were  not  admitted 
within  this  magic  ring  unless  they  had 
some  special  plea  to  such  admission,  such 
as  extraordinary  birth,  wealth,  or  person¬ 
al  attract^ns  ;  though  this  latter  would 
not  have  counted  unless  backed  up  by 
one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  qualifica¬ 
tions.  But  beyond  and  without  this 
pompous,  expensive,  exclusive,  slow  set 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  all  was  as  it  had 
been  at  K - . 

“  Surely  you  are  unjust,”  says  some 
candid,  impartial  friend.  I  think  not. 
Women  have  not  their  proi)er  place  in 
Germany.  They  are  treated  as  irrespon¬ 
sible  beings;  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
tutelage,  that  makes  them  helpless  in 
emergency  and  troublesome  at  a  crisis. 
They  h.ave  no  rational  amusements.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  share  their  husbands’ 
and  brothers’  pursuits.  They  are  thrown 
back  upon  themselves  dr  upon  each  other 
for  society  and  conversation:  they  are 
not  their  husbands’  equals ;  they  do  not 
stand  by  his  side  “  to  warn,  to  comfort, 
and  command,”  —  such  words  would 
savor  to  a  German  wife  of  blasphemy. 
They  are  there  to  knit  and  spin,  to  sew 
buttons  on  bis  shirts  and  darn  his  stock¬ 
ings,  to  iron  his  collars  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  cook  his  favorite  dish¬ 
es.  They  are  there  to  drive  the  “sla¬ 
vey,”  and  do  half  of  the  “  slavey’s  ”  le¬ 
gitimate  work.  They  are  there  to  peel 
the  baked  potatoes  at  supper,  and  take 
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the  BC&Iy  armor  off  the  shrimps  and 
prawns.  And  if  they  do  these  things 
assiduously  have  they  not  their  reward  T 
Are  they  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre 
in  the  winter,  and  frequent  the  coffee-  j 
gardens  in  summer  t  May  they  not 
choose  their  own  gowns  (provided  they 
are  not  too  expensive),  and  have  half-a- 
dozen  bosom  Mends  to  envy  them  all 
these  privileges  ?  German  girls  ought  to 
be  companions  for  German  men.  They 
have  advantages  at  school  such  as  we  in 
England  should  accept  in  an  ecstacy  of 
gratitude.  The  same  professors  that  lec¬ 
ture  to  their  brothers  and  cousins  within 
the  university  halls  or  college  class-rooms 
come  down  from  those  greater  altitudes 
to  teach  the  young  girls  and  children  that 
we  have  seen  passing  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  to  school.  They  are  taught 
regularly,  systematically,  patiently,  con- 
scieiitiously.  A  German  girl  must  be 
dull  indeed  who  is  not  well-read.  Every¬ 
thing  is  taught,  and  everything  is  taught 
well.  Nothing  is  of  itself ;  a  building  is 
not  made  of  one  brick,  nor  a  ship  of  a 
block  of  wood ;  and  there  are  a  score  of 
diverse  influences  working  on  the  outer 
and  inner  systems  of  female  education  in 
Germany,  of  which  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  speak  here. 


Dublin  Uoirenltr  Maxnilnn. 

LINGERING  SCOTTISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

From  the  parent  stock  of  Japheth 
have  sprung  those  mighty  nations  that 
in  past  ages  have  been  in  turn  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  earth,  and  in  whoso  de¬ 
scendants  is  still  vested  the  sceptre  of 
the  world’s  sovereignty.  Of  the  re¬ 
moter  history  of  this  family  w’O  can 
establish,  however,  little  more  than  sim¬ 
ply  that  about  1500  b.c.  its  earlier 
hordes,  whether  owing  to  that  coloniz¬ 
ing  instinct  so  prominent  in  all  its  mem¬ 
bers,  or  whether  driven  off  by  some  in¬ 
ternal  commotions,  migrated  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  overran  the  provinces  to  the 
westward,  and  penetrating  the  European 
boundary,  spread  themselves  gradually 
out  over  the  Western  Continent.  Such 
a  race  might  be  assumed  to  possess 
strongly  marked  characteristics,  and 
though  what  these  may  have  been  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained,  still,  so  powerful  is 


that  mysterious  element  which  gives  its 
distinctiveness  to  a  race,  that  in  districts 
where  certain  of  these  wanderers  found 
a  home,  there  are  yet  outstanding  and 
striking  peculiarities,  whose  origin  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  going  back  to 
the  period  of  that  incursion.  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  in  a  recent  work,  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  at  the  Christian  era  the 
inhabitants  of  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  a 
district  where  the  great  Celtic  division 
had  for  a  season  halted  on  its  march, 
exhibited  the  national  character  gener¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  the  Celts,  while  Jerome, 
writing  four  hundred  years  after,  states 
that  when  he  visited  that  country  he 
found  its  people  speaking  a  dialect  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  which  he  had  heard 
at  Treves  in  Gaul.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  it  is  at  the  extremities 
of  western  Europe,  where  the  sea  barred 
farther  progress — in  Brittany,  Cornwall, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland — that  wo  find 
the  clearest  footprints  of  the  Celts.  In 
these  countries  the  tribes  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  foot  found  their  last  European 
resting-place. 

Many  of  those  most  interesting  traces 
of  an  ancient  race  have  been  rjchly  pre- 
served  by  recent  writers  ;  our  literature, 
both  antiquarian  and  imaginative,  has 
been  enriched  by  the  works  (not  to 
speak  of  others)  of  Dasent,  of  Campbell, 
and  by  Kennedy’s  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  collection  of  Legends  of  the 
Irish  Celts.  Still,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  These  are  but  nuggets 
found  just  beneath  the  surface.  To 
deeper  search  time  presses.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  printed  literature  ;  the  labors 
and  influence  of  the  sehoolmaster ;  the 
new  habits  an(J  conditions  of  society  and 
of  work  in  rural  districts,  are  not  favor¬ 
able  to  the  preservation  of  such  lore. 

These  legends,  for  the  most  part,  em¬ 
body  historical  facts  that  may  or  may 
not  ever  be  arranged  chronologically, 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  importance; 
still,  as  they  are  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  our  literary  prehistoric  period,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  commit  them 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  safe  keep¬ 
ing  of  print.  In  this  department  of  folk 
lore,  more  properly,  something  has  also 
been  done ;  but  much  here  also  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

Kelly’s  Indo-European  Tradition^ 
though  written  with  a  view  to  a  theory, 
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Forbes  Leslie’s  Early  Race*  of  Scot- 
land,  and  a  number  of  others,  have  done 
much,  but  there  is  room  and  need  for 
many  more  to  share  in  the  work.  The 
historic  legends  are  valuable,  as  supply¬ 
ing  those  materials  which  a  future  histo¬ 
rian  may  possibly  be  able  to  weave  into 
a  continuous  narrative;  but  even  in 
such  a  case  the  results  would  have  sim¬ 
ply,  though  a  national,  yet  really  only  a 
provincial  bearing ;  while  folk  lore  opens 
ap  an  immensely  wider  range  of  inquiry, 
and,  going  back  to  the  primary  religious 
beliefs  of  men,  helps  to  connect  in  their 
origin  families  and  nations ,  that  may 
now  seem  to  have  had  but  little  in  com¬ 
mon.  -The  former  is  interesting  chiefly 
to  men  as  natives  of  a  particular  coun¬ 
try;  the  latter  to  men  as  men.  To  folk 
lore,  therefore,  we  attach  great  import¬ 
ance,  and’  believe  that  the  workers  in 
this  department  are  serving  ends  both 
interesting  and  valuable. 

In  the  matter  of  its  religions,  Scotland 
is  a  very  palimpsest ;  on  its  surface  faiths 
have  repeatedly  been  written  over  each 
other,  BO  as  to  render  it  no  easy  task  to 
decipher  them,  or  to  avoid  confounding 
what  are  .essentially  distinct.  The  huge 
nnsculptured  stones,  arranged  in  definite 
forms,  and  which  exist  so  abundantly, 
possibly  tell  of  an  early  race,  whose  at¬ 
tainments  and  resources  were  of  the 
rudest  l^nd.  The  stones  so  curiously 
carved,  oftentimes  mingling  with  ruder 
ones,  oftentimes  standing  by  themselves, 
surely  tell  of  a  later  age,  when  the  arts 
had  made  progress,  and  w'hcn  a  foreign, 
possibly  a  Fhoenician  element,  bad  m^e 
Itself  felt.  Assuming  that  the  national 
religious  belief  under  these  two  stages 
of  civilization  was  substantially  the 
aame,  yet  the  diversities  in  those  stones, 
its  monuments,  speak  of  developments 
and  modifications.  Christianity  next 
appears,  denouncing  the  existing  pa- 
oonal  system  as  a  whole,  yet  strangely 
baiting  between  a  twofold  practice — 
now  rigidly  condemning  certain  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  anathematizing  certain  beliefs, 
and  again  slightly  altering  and  then 
boldly  adopting  these  very  same  prac- 
Uccs  and  beliefs.  The  Reformation  is 
efiected,  and  ouce  more  the  whole  na¬ 
tional  system  is  overthrown,  and  popu¬ 
lar  practices  and  beliefs  are  again  con¬ 
demned.  How  difficult,  under  such  a 
■ncoession  of  religious  observances,  to 
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assign  to  each  of  these  creeds  its  proper 
influence  in  accounting  for  existing  cus¬ 
toms,  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  assimi¬ 
lating  process  which  has  been  so  contin¬ 
uously  in  operation.  In  now,  however, 
mentioning  such  customs  as  for  the  most 
part  have  come  under  our  own  observa¬ 
tion,  we  sliall  make  the  effort  to  assign 
each  to  an  appropriate  period. 

The  main  object  of  the  Druids’  wor¬ 
ship  was,  as  our  readers  know,  the  sun, 
as  the  great  source  of  light,  life,  heat ; 
and  so,  much  in  their  system  had  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  luminary.  The  mighty 
monoliths  of  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  or 
of  the  better  known  Stonehenge,  have 
their  compeers  at  Stcnnis,  in  Orkney, 
and  in  the  almost  countless  circles  or 
standing  stones  throughout  Scotland. 
These  great  circles — more  or  less  broken 
up,  too  often  an  eyesore  to  the  farmer, 
who  is  generally  anxious  to  break  them 
to  pieces,  generally  found  in  remote  hill- 
land  districts,  and  of  whose  history  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  is  known — tell  of  a  race 
and  of  a  religion  long  since  passed  away. 
Looking  at  such  Cyclopean  masses  of 
unsculptured  stone  —  uutouched  by 
chisel,  as  the  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal — 
we  are  probably  looking  upon  works 
constructed  in  the  remote  antiquity  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants,  and  whose  pres¬ 
ervation  for  so  long  must  be  owing  to 
superstitions  fears,  enforced  by  tradi¬ 
tions  like  the  following :  At  New-Luce, 
in  Wigtonshire,  there  is  a  rocking-stone 
that  once  formed  part  of  a  circle.  A 
farmer,  needing  stones  for  his  house, 
sacrilegiously  broke  up  the  circle,  when 
instantly  sorrows  were  multiplied  to 
him — his  wife  died,  his  children  took 
sick,  and  a  relative  tending  them  fell 
over  one  of  the  accursed  stones  and 
broke  her  arm.  As  she  screamed,  the 
dog,  foaming  in  madness,  rushed  at  her, 
when  the  farmer,  catching  it  by  the  tail, 
dashed  out  its  brains  against  the  wall. 
The  dying  dog  had,  however,  buried  his 
teeth  in  his  master’s  wrist,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  wretched  man,  suffering  from 
hydrophobia,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
smothered  between  two  feather  beds. 
The  movements  of  the  sun  were  re¬ 
garded  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and 
to  follow  his  course  w'as  the  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things  rightly.  Last  century,  a  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  Western  Isles  found  himself 
walked  round,  sunwise,  by  a  native  who 
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was  giving  him  his  blessing;  and  learned 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  carry  fire  in 
the  same  manner  round  an  object,  to 
preserve  it  from  malignant  influence. 
On  our  own  tables  the  decanter  passes 
“  the  way  of  the  sun,”  recalling  those 
religions  festivals  when  the  wine-cup 
passed  in  that  direction  ;  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  nurseries  and  in  the  streets 
still  go  round  in  the  same  direction, 
singing — 

“Here  we  go  round,  with  a  jingga-ring,  a 
jingga-ring,  a  jingga-ring; 

Here  we  go  round,  with  a  jingga-ring. 

And  a  merry  metanza,  oh,” 

curtseying  and  bowing  as  they  pro¬ 
nounce  the  final  syllable. 

The  same  belief  shows  itself  in  an¬ 
other  custom  :  if  a  child  should  swallow 
anything  against  its  breath,  the  nurse  or 
mother  in  the  highlands  is  still  heard 
saying  in  Gaelic,  “  the  way  of  the  South,” 
with  evident  allusion  to  the  sun's  course, 
as  a  charm  to  preserve  the  little  one  from 
choking.  Along  with  this  must  go  the 
custom  in  the  cast  of  Scotland  of  cut¬ 
ting  withies  of  oak  or  ivy  in  the  month 
of  March,  keeping  them  for  twelve 
months,  and  then  causing  consumptive 
persons  to  pass  through  a  circle  made  of 
them,  for  healing  ;  as  also,  wo  think,  the 
strange  custom  we  have  met  with  in  the 
west,  of  recovering  a  child  from  some  of 
its  childish  ailments,  by  two  persons — 
husband  and  wife — whose  names  had 
been  similar  before  marriage,  passing 
the  child  three  times  under  the  belly  and 
over  the  back  of  a  donkey.  Have  we 
here  a  double  superstition :  the  one,  the 
making  of  a  circle — pagan ;  the  other, 
the  using  of  an  ass — Christian  ;  connect¬ 
ing  the  healing  with  Him  who  once  rode 
on  one  ? 

Connected  with  this  sun  worship  is 
the  prominence  assigned  to  fire,  and 
hence  the  bonfires  kindled  on  so  many 
occasions.  One  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Druids  w’as  May-day,  or  as  it  is  still 
oftentimes  called.  Beltane;  on  that  day 
it  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  bonfires  in  honor  of  the 
son.  All  the  fire  in  the  house  was 
first  taken  out  of  it,  and  placed  on  some 
eminence  near,  while  the  new  fire  was 
kindled  by  means  of  a  Beils-druide,  or 
fire  caused  by  friction.  The  kindling 


thus  used  was  called  Beil  teine,  and  the 
day  itself  Beltane.  The  present  form 
of  these  old  observances  could  be  wit¬ 
nessed  very  lately  at  a  drnidical  circle 
near  Crieff.  A’circle  of  men  and  women 
having  been  formed,  a  fire  was  kindled 
in  their  midst;  each  present  having 
been  blindfolded,  drew  out  fi^tn  a  cap 
a  bit  of  cake ;  one  of  these  pieces  had 
been  previously  blackened,  and  whoever 
drew  that  piece  had  to  Jump  through 
the  fire  in  tne  centre,  and  pay  a  forfeit. 
In  other  countries,  as  in  Ireland,  another 
day,  St.  John’s  Eve,  is  the  favorite  sea¬ 
son  for  practices  precisely  similar.  Many 
other  customs  are  still  observed  on  this 
day.  Every  year,  Arthur’s  Seat,  in 
Edinburgh — a  hill,  by-the  bye,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  King  Arthur,  and 
whose  name  means  simply  the  seat  for 
the  God  of  the  air,  the  sun — is  visited 
ou  May-day’s  morning  by  a  crowd  of 
young  women  that  they  may  catch  the 
May  dew,  and  by  washing  their  faces 
with  it  secure  their  beauty  for  all  the 
year.  Of  course,  as  practiced  there,  it 
IS  merely  a  sportive  meeting  of  sweet¬ 
hearts;  but  when  the  same  custom  of 
gathering  the  May-day’s  dew  is  as  we 
have  found  it  done  in  remote  districts 
by  solitary  individuals,  there  must  be 
something  of  a  belief  in  its  efficacy  re¬ 
maining.  Oil  this  day  in  Scotland  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  supernatural  is 
supposed  to  be  in  motion.  Ghosts, 
witches,  fairies,  demons,  all  are  active ; 
and  special  care,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  to  ward  off  all  harm.  The  milk¬ 
maid  hangs  up  a  branch  of  the  rowan 
tree,  bearing  berries,  over  the  cowhouse, 
as  an  antidote  to  spells,  or  a  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  unlawful  would-be  en- 
^trants,  while  a  piece  of  tar  is  put  into 
the  ear  of  every  cow.  Unbelievers  of 
the  present  day  may  perhaps  find  a  clew 
to  this  supposed  activity  on  the  part  ot 
these  spiritual  beings  in  the  real  influ¬ 
ence  which  at  this  season  the  sun  exer¬ 
cises  through  all  nature,  and  the  conse- 
(^uent  necessity  for  using  certain  precau¬ 
tions  to  obviate  its  peril. 

In  the  Lowlands  it  is  still  customary 
in  many  places  to  bake,  at  Christmas 
time^  a  particular  cake  called  nQr-cake, 
or  birth-cake,  while  the  name  “  Homa- 
nay,”  given  to  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  meaning  the  Feast  of  the  Numberer, 
still  speaks  of  that  Child  whose  advent 
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had  already  been  celebrated  by  the  ntlr* 
oake. 

In  all  mythologies  the  goose  holds  a 
prominent  place.  It  was  a  goose  that 
laid  the  egg  from  which  the  world 
came,  and  an  early  Celtic  legend  far- 
nishes  the  groundwork  of  our  iinrscry 
tale  of  tffh  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  In  ^ypt  the  goose  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  sacrifice  to  Osiris,  while  here  it  forms 
the  national  Christmas  dinner  —  the 
Scotch  form  of  the  Egyptian  sacrifice. 
So,  too,  once  a  year  a  boar  was  offered 
to  Osiris,  because  it  was  by  a  boar’s 
tusk  that  Adonis  or  Tamumy  was 
killed ;  and  hence  our  old-fashioned 
Christmas  dish  of  the  boar’s  head,  and 


oral  among  the  Highlanders,  may  be  but 
the  modem  form  of  an  old  superstitious 
reverence  for  an  animal  that  was  held 
sacred  by  the  Druids. 

N ot  connected  with  Christmas,  but  still 
among  druidical  customs,  is  the  position 
assigned  to  the  egg,  borne  by  the  priests 
as  an  emblem  of  their  order,  and  well 
known  to  be  closely  connected  with  cer¬ 
tain  Elastera  rites.  In  the  lonely  church- 
^rd  of  Eirkmaiden,  near  the  Mull  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  we  have  seen  on  the  grave-stones, 
side  by  side  with  Christian  utterances, 
the  figures  of  a  serpent  and  of  an  egg 
out  by  the  village  mason,  all  ignorant  of 
any  reason  why,  and  doing  it  simply  as 
an  old  custom,  unconsciously  presenting 
us,  in  this  remote  and  out  of  the  world 


village  cemetery,  with  a  link  that  con¬ 
nects  ourselves  with  that  widespread 
primeval  religious  system  whose  remains 
are  still  so  visible  in  Egypt,  in  India, 
and  even  in  Japan.  Will  it  credited 
that  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ani¬ 
mal  sacriGces  were  regularly  ofiered  up 
in  Scotland  1  Down  to  1686,  a  bull  or 
oow  was  annually  sacrificed  in  Suther- 
landshire  to  Saint  Mourie ;  and  down  to 
a  far  more  recent  period  libations  of  milk 
were  presented  to  the  same  Saint.  In 
Orkney  till  lately  the  sure  mode  of  re¬ 
storing  a  sickly  child  to  health  was  by 
killing  a  cock — rites  at  once  transporting 
us  back  to  a  pre-Christian  era.  Is  it  a 
wide-spread  custom  to  lay  a  plate  full  of 
salt  on  the  breast  of  a  corpse,  when  it 
has  been  laid  out,  but  before  it  is  cof¬ 
fined  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Wherever  the  Celtic  religion  pre- 


[May, 

vailed,  well  worship  has  existed ;  and 
BO  if  in  the  East  we  have  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  sacred  streams,  we  have  in 
the  West  holy  wells,  to  whose  waters 
some  occult  healing  virtues  are  ascribed. 
Ireland  is  well  known  to  be  rich  in  such 
wells,  but  Scotland  we  think  to  be 
richer,  both  as  to  the  number  of  its 
wells  and  their  sanctity.  At  Jackston, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  within  the  last  few 

J'ears,  a  farmer  took  his  son,  who  had 
ong  been  ill,  and  after  dipping  him  into 
the  holy  well,  drew  him  beneath  the 
stone  where  the  water  flowed  out  from 
the  spring.  At  Strathfillan  is  a  deep 
pool,  famous  for  removing  insanity. 
After  sunset  and  before  sunrise  on  Bel¬ 
tane — and  as  St.  Fillan’s  day  is  in  Janu- 
arpr,  showing  the  connection  of  the  rite 
with  the  Druids — the  patient  is  dipped 
in  this  pool,  and  then  taking  three  stones 
from  its  bottom,  he  walks  three  times 
round  each  of  three  cairns  near  its  edge, 
throwing  one  of  the  stones  upon  each. 
He  is  then  oonveved  to  the  ruins  of  St. 
Fillan’g  chapel  (the  patron  saint  of  the 
locality,  and  one  whose  left  arm  is  said 
to  have  sent  out  sufficient  light,  when 
the  saint  was  transcribing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  to  serve  him  as  a  lamp),  laid  on  his 
back  in  a  corner  of  it,  call^  St.  Fillan’s 
bod,  and  left  there  all  night.  If  next 
morning  he  is  found  at  liberty,  the  cure 
is  considered  complete,  and  ofierings 
are  presented.  To  this  well  last  century 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  resorted 
annually  for  healing. 

At  Montblarie,  in  Banffshire,  is  a 
well ;  and  many  not  long  dead  remehi- 
ber  “  to  have  seen  the  boughs  that  hung 
over  it  adorned  with  rags  of  linen  and 
woollen  garments,  and  the  cistern  en- 
,riched  with  farthings  and  bodies,  the 
offerings  of  those  who '  had  come  from 
afar  to  the  fountain.  The  offerings  at 
these  wells  were,  however,  dangerous 
things  to  meddle  with.  A  piper  having 
stolen  a  money  offering  lefl  at  the  Gout 
well  of  I-<arg,  in  Kirkcudbright,  was 
seized,  when  drinking  the  ale  he  had 
purchased  with  the  money,  with  the 
gout,  of  which  he  could  not  be  cured, 
till,  having  first  restored  to  the  well  the 
money  he  had  taken,  he  had  recourse  to 
its  waters.  At  the  Craigie  or  Craiguck 
well,  in  Avoch  of  Ross,  so  late  as  1 860, 
the  surrounding  bushes  bore  evidences  in 
the  rags  that  tapestried  them  of  the  faith 
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of  the  worshippers.  Near  Portpatrick,  see  a  thorn,  bush  that  oanopied  its  waters 
in  Wigtonshire,  is  a  well,  that  till  very  covered  every  season  with  portions  of 
lately  was  held  in  great  reverence,  so  their  dresses,  presented  as  offerings,  and 
that  invalids,  and  especially  persons  suf-  expressive  of  gratitude  by  persons  who 
fering  from  witchcraft,  were  brought  to  had  received  benefit  from  drinking  of 
it  on  Beltane  to  be  bathed  in  its  waters,  the  well. 

a  ceremony  that  had  always  to  be  per-  A  Scotchman’s  love  for  the  tartan  is 
formed  at  the  change  of  the  moon.  In  proverbial,  and  this  robe  of  many  colors 
one  of  the  Hebrides  is  a  well  where  finds  for  its  wearer  an  entrance  into  any 
divination  was  practiced,  the  direction  true  Scotchman’s  hearL  In  despite  of 
in  which  a  wooden  dish  would  turn  all  scoffers,  we  believe  the  tartan  to 
when  placed  upon  the  water,  sunrise  or  have  been  the  dress  of  old  Gaul ;  but  as 
not,  foretelling  the  result  of  a  person’s  to  its  origin  we  can  give  no  explanation, 
sickness.  The  mode  in  which  a  coin  unless  we  look  to  an  Egyptian  source, 
or  piece  of  metal  descended  to  the  boU  and  considering  the  amount  of  ii^ht 
tom  when  thrown  into  the  water,  was  Egypt  has  thrown  on  Scotland,  we  think 
equally  significant.  Near  Edinburgh  is  the  supposition  not  incredible.  Osiris 
St.  Catherine’s  well,  famous  for  healing  was  at  times  represented  as  wearing  a 
cutaneous  affections.  Previous  to  being  leopard’s  skin ;  his  high  priest  always 
so  called,  it  was  known  as  the  Balm  wore  such  a  skin  as  his  robe  of  office, 
spring ;  but  as  the  legend  runs,  St.  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  when  his 
Catherine  bringing  home  some  holy  oil  worship  extended  to  other  countries 
from  Mount  Sinai^dropped  a  portion  of  where  such  skins  could  not  be  had,  a 
it  on  the  ground,  when  instantly  a  well  spotted  robe  would  be  worn  instead,  and 
appeared  whose  waters'  possess  medici-  out  of  this  the  tartan  would  gradually 
nal  virtues.  be  developed  ? 

Near  Stranraer  is  St.  Mary’s  well  at  By  far,  however,  the  largest  number 
Saulchrie,  which  in  the  memory  of  the  of  Scottish  superstitions,  while  possibly 
living  was  considered  predictive.  If  the  originating  in  the  pagan  period,  have 
disease  of  the  person  seeking  to  drink  been  modified  by  the  beliefs  of  a  later 
its  waters  was  to  be  fatal,  then  the  well  age ;  such,  for  instance,  as  refer  to  the 
dried  up,  so  that  scarcely  any  water  spiritual  world,  its  varied  classes  of  in- 
could  be  had ;  but  if  the  disease  was  habitants,  their  different  characters,  and 
only  temporary,  then  the  w'ater  was  the  means  to  be  employed  in  repelling 
abundant.  Most  of  these  wells,  it  is  their  hurtful,  and  in  drawing  out  their 
worth  noticing,  are  mineral  in  their  better  qualities.  In  this  region  of  be- 
character,  and  where  they  may  not  be  liefs  and  practices  we  have  the  ghost, 
such  now,  it  is  possible  that  this  is  owing  the  witch,  the  fairy,  the  demon,  with 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  deposit,  the  whole  circle  of  charms  and  spells. 
Of  these  wells,  with  their  curative  prop-  and  incantations.  In  this  region  super- 
erties,  the  Druids  would  not  be  slow  to  stition  runs  riot,  and  imt^ination  peo- 
avail  themselves,  hence  their  early  re-  pies  the  universe  with  beings  that  are 
pute  as  Holy  Wells.  While  Christianity  sources  of  constant  anxiety.  Life  is 
availing  itself  of  places  already  sacred  spent  in  the  very  presence  of  the  invisi- 
in  popular  regard,  and  ascribing  their  ble,  and  in  an  experience  of  a  familiar 
virtues  to  a  Christian  source,  presents  intercourse  with  the  unseen.  Such  a 
us  in  them  another  illustration  of  the  condition  of  life  perpetuates  itself,  and, 
manner  in  which,  as  we  have  already  ever  filling  the  mind  w-ith  terror,  is  alike 
pointed  out,  Christian  superstition  has  the  parent  and  the  offspring  of  a  national 
overlaid,  and  in  a  great  measure  conceals,  character  strongly  marked  by  a  religious 
a  pagan  one  from  view.  Neither  educa-  awe,  and  all  but  wholly  closed  against 
tion,  however,  nor  a  purer  faith  is  able  that  true  religion  which  is  the  only 
altogether  to  free  the  mind  from  the  preservative  against  such  doleful  im- 
influence  of  superstition.  The  late  Hugh  aginings. 

Miller  tells  us,  that  in  the  parish  of  Cro-  The  Scottish  doctrine  of  the  ghost  is 
marty  there  is  a  celebrated  well,  St.  one  deserving  of  a  careful  consideration. 
Bennett’s,  and  that  a  long  way  inside  Its  foundation  is  the  idea  that  evei*y  man 
the  present  century  it  was  customary  to  has  attached  to  h'un  a  spiritual  duplicate 
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of  himself,  which  therefore  is  the  man, 
and  yet  is  not  the  man ;  a  duplicate  that 
has  a  sort  of  independent  being,  yet 
that  came  not  into  existence  till  we  are 
born,  that  grows  and  develops  with  the 
growth  of  our  mortal  selves ;  that  has 
the  power  not  of  influencing  us  directly, 
but  of  revealing  our  present  or  future 
state  to  ourselves  or  others,  and  which, 
surviving  ns,  is  for  a  brief  period  able 
to  reappear  upon  earth,  even  though  we 
be  dead  and  buried.  Out  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  has  arisen  that  most  singular  of  all 
the  superstitious  beliefs  of  Scotland — 
second  sight,  or  the  power  of  seeing 
those  ghosts,  and  receiving  through 
them  information  respecting  either  the 
living  or  the  dead.  Fishermen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  gone  to  sea ;  the  weather 
has  continued  calm,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  occasion  alarm ;  suddenly 
the  seer  has  a  vision ;  their  boat  is  seen 
floating  keel  uppermost ;  and  days  after¬ 
wards  it  is  discovered  that  what  he  saw 
in  vision  was,  at  the  same  moment,  seen 
in  fact  by  some  other  person.  A  fViend 
at  a  distance  is  presumed  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  health  :  the  seer  witnesses  a  funeral 
procession,  a  death  scene,  some  serious 
accident ;  days,  perhaps  weeks,  and,  at 
times,  years  afterwards,  what  the  seer 
then  described  comes  literally  true. 
Such  is  second  sight.  This  wonderful 
power  belongs  only  to  a  few,  and  shows 
Its  presence  fitfully.  The  individual  has 
scarcely  any  control  over  it;  only  on 
rare  occasions  can  he  force  the  future  to 
reveal  its  secrets.  The  power  does  not 
necessarily  run  in  families,  nor  is  it  at¬ 
tainable  by  education  ;  it  is  a  natural 
endowment,  and  varies  in  its  measure  in 
diflerent  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  times.  In  former 
days  such  a  gift  naturally  procured  for 
ita  possessor  the  greatest  respect  and 
influence,  and  every  chieftain  had  at¬ 
tached  to  him  a  seer,  within  whose 
range  of  vision  came  his  horoscope  and 
all  events  affecting  the  clan  as  a  whole. 
The  honored  and  honorable  seer  has  now 
almost  perished,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
spaewire  or  wise  woman,  whose  predic¬ 
tions  seldom  reach  to  the  high  themes 
of  life  and  death,  and  who  generally  con¬ 
tents  herself  with  telling  fortunes.  Still 
something  like  this  power  remains  in 
that  s'ensibility  to  impressions  or  pre¬ 
sentiments  belonging  to  some. 


[[May, 

Years  ago  we  knew  a  lady  of  a  highly 
religious  character  and  delicate  nervous 
temperament,  who  possessed  this  power 
to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  and  whose 
general  correctness  of  anticipation  oo* 
casioned  great  uneasiness  when,  on  one 
occasion,  she  foretold  the  receipt  on  the 
following  day  of  a  letter  that  would  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  then 
abroad.  The  previous  mail  had  brought 
letters  from  that  friend,  in  which  no 
sickness  was  mentioned.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  mail  would  not  be  due  for  several 
weeks,  and  so  her  statements  were  at 
first  rather  discredited.  The  intimation 
of  the  seer,  however,  cannot  be  slighted  ; 
and  the  morning  saw  the  fatal  letter  ar¬ 
rive.  It  came  by  a  passenger  ship  that 
had  left  subsequently  to  the  mail.  The 
belief  in  second  sight,  while  in  some 
respects  altered,  received,  iu  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  confirmation  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  “  The  testimony  of  the  heathen 
fathers  respecting  them  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  deemed  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  children.  Enthusiasm  and  su¬ 
perstition  go  hand  in  hand  together  as 
before,  and  under  the  supposed  sanction 
of  a  surer  creed.  The  one  works  mira¬ 
cles,  the  other  inspires  a  belief  in  them ; 
the  one  predicts,  the  other  traces  the 
prediction  to  its  fulfilment ;  the  one  calls 
up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  the  other 
sees  them  appear,  even  when  uncalled.” 
In  these  Scriptures,  prophets  and  dream¬ 
ers  and  seers  ard  visions  were  read  of, 
and  so  the  Covenanters  blended  the  two 
together  in  the  most  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner.  They  also  saw  visions  and  dreamt 
dreams.  In  their  caves  and  caverns, 
their  hiding  places,  they  had  hand  to  hand 
fights  with  the  prince  of  darkness  him¬ 
self  ;  they  had  visions  of  the  future,  and 
exhibitions  of  the  remote  as  numerous 
and  definite  a.s  the  seer.  Peden  was 
forty  miles  away  from  liothwell  Brig  on 
the  day  of  its  hopeless  battle ;  but  ho 
saw  his  friends  “  fleeing  and  fulling  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy,  with  all  the  hanging  and 
hashing,  and  the  blood  running  like 
water ;  ”  and  illustrations  of  this  same 
semi-prophetic  vision  could  be  gathered 
in  any  number  from  the  records  of  those 
persecutions  which  have  successively 
disgraced  Scottish  religious  history. 

Cases  of  second  sight  have,  however, 
of  late  years  become  very  few ;  but  the 
belief  in  ghosts  still  remains,  and  this 
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not  solely  among  the  uneducated.  About 
the  close  of  last  century,  or  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  present  one,  the  ■  minister  of 
a  parish  in  Wigtonsbire  had  been  shot 
by  some  smugglers  or  gipsies,  whose 
mode  of  life  he  had  been  condemning. 
The  murderer  was  not  discovered,  and 
go  the  minister’s  ghost  soon  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  troubled  the  neighborhotm 
exceedingly.  At  last  it  was  resolved  by 
some  of  his  previous  ministerial  breth¬ 
ren  that  the  ghost  should  be  laid,  and  so 
three  of  their  number  proceeded  to  the 
discharge  of  this  duty.  The  task  was 
altogeliter  a  ticklish  one,  for,  according 
to  popular  belief,  success  involved  the 
death  of  one  of  the  party  within  the  year, 
and  faint-heartedness  imperilled  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  whole.  Assembled  at  the 
place,  certain  exercises  were  engaged  in, 
when  one  of  the  officiating  clergymen 
suddenly  lost  heart  and  nearly  fainted. 
Ilia  weakness  was  at  once  sternly  re¬ 
buked  by  one  of  the  more  courageous 
spirits  as  indicating  a  want  of  faith,  and 
the  exercises  were  proceeded  with.  As 
the  result,  the  ghost  was  laid,  and  troub¬ 
led  the  locality  no  nmre ;  but  the  price 
bad  to  be  paid,  and  one  of  the  three 
worthies  did  actually  die  within  the  year, 
not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  all  true 
believers  in  ghostrie. 

It  may  be  as  well,  when  speaking  of 
ghosts,  to  remind  our  readers  that  if 
when  they  meet  such  they  have  any  de¬ 
sire  to  ascertain  whose  ghost  it  is,  the 
simple  expedient  of  turning  up  the  cuff 
or  collar  of  their  coats  will  at  once  ob¬ 
tain  the  information,  compelling  the  un¬ 
known  spiritual  to  reveal  his  face  dis¬ 
tinctly.  At  the  same  time  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  better  not  be  tried  unless  our 
readers  are  prepared  to  remain  face  to 
face  with  the  gliost  till  cock-crow  in  the 
morning. 

Equally  firm  to  the  belief  in  ghosts  is 
that  in  witches ;  and  amusing  enough  is 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  defended 
from  the  Bible.  Not  unfrequently  have 
we  been  presented  in  Scotland  with  the 
following  argument,  in  all  good  faith  and 
seriousness:  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
past  existence  of  giants,  and  because  it 
does  so  you  l)elieve  that  there  were  such ; 
but  the  Bible  also  speaks  of  the  past  ex¬ 
istence  of  witches.  Why  not  equally 
on  its  authority  believe  that  there  really 
were  such ;  and  if  there  over  were  such, 


and  snrely  the  demoniac  possession  of 
our  Lord’s  lifetime,  and  the  notices  of 
somewhat  similar  cases  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  go  to  confirm  their  reality, 
why  may  there  not  have  been  such  be¬ 
ings  in  other  countries,  and  down  to  a 
later  time ;  why  not  some  of  them  even 
at  present?  Such  an  argument  will 
evidently  carry  great  weight  among  a 
Bible-reading  peo])le,  and  it  is  held  to  in 
all  honesty  of  heart.  The  practical  ao- 
cepta4|ce  goes  alongside  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  belief.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  at 
a  sea-shore  village  that  for  years  has 
possessed  its  railway  and  telegraph,  its 
ministers  and  churches.  Tliere,  we  were 
informed,  there  was  a  bewitched  woman, 
lying  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  pain 
and  helplessness  upon  her  bed.  Sixteen 
years  ago  her  mother,  a  notorious  witch, 
“  laid  witchcraft  ”  for  a  certain  man.  The 
first  person,  however,  who  crossed  the 
spot  was  her  owu  daughter,  and  on  her 
the  spell  at  once  took  efiect,  striking  her 
down  into  a  state  of  helpless  and  hope¬ 
less  suflfering.  So  powerful  had  been 
the  charms  that  the  mother  w'as  unable 
to  relieve  her  child ;  but  at  her  own 
death,  which  happened  in  a  few  years, 
the  witch-power  was  transformed  to  her 
youngest  daughter.  This  transferrenoe 
of  power  was  accompanied  with  the 
transference  of  the  suflering  of  her  elder 
sister,  who,  at  once  relieved,  rose  up  in 
perfect  health.  The  new  witch,  however, 
did  not  approve  of  this,  and  soon  found 
means  of  returning  the  suffering  to  her 
sister;  so  that  while  the  one  enjoys  the 
power  and  the  privileges  of  witcherie, 
the  other  poor  creature  must  experience 
its  wrath,  and  this  so  long  as  slie  lives. 
This  circumstance  reminds  one  of  the 
horrible  proceedings  of  a  former  age 
against  witchcraft  which  so  disgraced 
our  country.  This  supposed  power  of 
transferring  suffering  was  the  cause  of 
many  judicial  murders  200  years  ago. 
In  1591  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  a  distinguished  judge.  Lord  Cliftoun- 
hall,  was  burnt  alive  on  the  castle  hill  of 
Edinburgh,  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
having  at  the  birth  of  her  first  son  cast 
her  pains  unnaturally  upon  a  dog  which 
ran  away  and  was  never  seen  again ; 
and  at  the  birth  of  her  last  son  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  the  same  to  a  cat!  Such  a  story 
is  almost  too  horrible  to  believe,  but 
it  is  to  be  found  iu  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
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Trials ;  and  the  same  legal  authority  re¬ 
ports  many  similar  cases,  some  coming 
down  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Witches,  indeed,  do  not  now  ride  so 
much  on  broomsticks  or  sail  in  riddles 
as  formerly,  but  they  still  practice  their 
cantrips,  and  are  as  malevolent  as  ever. 

A  small  farmer  in  our  own  neighborhood 
some  years  ago  was  greatly  concerned 
by  the  nnhcalthiness  of  bis  cattle,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  among  them. 
At  last  he  became  satisfied  that  they 
were  bewitched  by  a  certain  woman,  and 
BO  he  set  himself  most  vigilantly  to 
watch,  that  he  might  catch  her  about 
his  premises.  This,  however,  he  failed 
in  doing ;  and  as  his  stock  was  rapidly 
dying  out,  and  himself  being  reduced  to 
poverty,  meeting  this  woman  one  day 
on  the  roadside,  he  drew  out  his  sharp 
knife  and  **  crossed  her,”  that  is,  cut  a 
cross  in  the  skin  of  her  forehead,  so  deep¬ 
ly  that  the  blood  flowed  down  her  face. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  man  was  soon 
indict^  for  an  assault,  and,  though  pun¬ 
ish^,  he  counted  all  that  a  light  matter, 
congratulating  himself  and  bis  neighbors 
on  having  so  successfully  un  witched  one 
80  notoriously  unlawful.  The  odd  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  man’s  cattle  did  re¬ 
cover  their  health  after  that  scoring  ” 
or  ‘‘  crossing,”  and  that  subsequently  his  | 
farm  work  was  prosperous,  helped  much  j 
to  confirm  in  their  belief  in  witcberie 
many  who  yet  shrank  from  openly  avow- 1 
ing  it.  Of  the  firm  hold  that  this  belief  | 
has  taken  of  the  popular  mind,  let  the  { 
following  illustrations  suffice :  Some  | 
years  ago,  a  man  living  in  Newtonstew- 
art,  in  Wigtonshire,  became  rapidly 
wealthy — so  much  so  that  bis  townfolks 
accounted  for  it  simply  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  bad  sold  himself  to  the  devil 
for  a  bootful  of  gold.  Such  a  quantity 
would  not  be  very  much,  but  the  man 
had  outwitted  Satan,  for,  by  cutting  off 
the  foot  of  the  boot,  be  had  given  the 
purchaser  a  task  scarcely  less  difficult  of 
performance  than  that  of  the  Danae ; 
■till,  in  some  way,  the  task  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  man  must  be  prepared  in 
due  time  to  go.  At  length,  this  individ¬ 
ual  was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  knew  his  circumstances  that  his 
time  was  come.  The  Synod  of  Gallo¬ 
way  happened  to  be  holding  a  meeting 
that  same  day  in  Newtonstewart,  and  so 
the  streets  of  a  quiet  little  country  town 


were  enlivened  by  a  very  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  black  coats  going  about  them. 

“  Gude  save  us,  Mr.  M.,”  said  a  decent 
countrywoman,  rushing  in  a  terrified 
manner  into  our  informant’s  shop,  and 
catching  hold  of  his  counter,  Gude 
save  us,  Mr.  M.,  is  it  true?”  “Is  what 
true  ?”  was  the  counter  question.  “Why 
they  say  that  this  is  the  day  the  deil’s 
to  come  for  Sandy  G.’s  soul,  and  that  a’ 
the  ministers  are  here  th’  day  to  prevent 
him  takin’  it  awa’.” 

Another  class  of  these  superstitions 
beliefs  is  that  connected  with  the  fairies 
— rather  a  singular  class  of  beings.  The 
original  belief  about  the  fairies  is  that 
they  are  the  angels  who  fell  with  Luci¬ 
fer  in  his  great  rebellion,  and  who,  since 
j  then,  preparatory  to  their  endurance  of 
I  the  full  sentence  of  their  crime,  have 
I  bad  their  abode  on  earth.  Generally 
speaking,  fairies  form  a  community 
I  whoso  members,  like  mortals,  are  of  a 
diversity  of  tempers  ;  occasionally  they 
may  need  temp6rary  assistance  from 
men — subsequently  abundantly  repaying 
their  friends  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  in¬ 
dependent,  having  abundance  of  what 
they  may  need.  They  have  a  great  fan¬ 
cy  for  abducting  children  ;  always  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  leave  one  of  their  number  as 
a  substitute,  their  object  being  appar¬ 
ently  to  link  themselves  on  the  mortal 
in  that  better  fate  which  they  arc  aware 
is  in  store  for  them,  and  hence  the  old 
Stewarty  custom  of  placing  a  llible  in 
the  bed  during  and  after  a  woman’s  con¬ 
finement.  The  following  story  is  told 
in  various  forms :  On  one  occasion  a 
very  religious  man,  who  was  reading  his 
Bible  in  the  woods,  was  suddenly  ao- 
!  costed  by  a  most  beautiful  lady  attired 
in  green,  and  who  had  seemingly  risen 
j  out  of  a  lake  beside  him,  and  interro- 
I  gated  as  to  the  teachings  of  that  Book 
j  respecting  her  and  her  people.  The 
!  goM  man  gave  her  a  faithful  answer, 

I  when,  with  a  piercing  shriek  of  despair, 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  for  it  was  she 
1  herself,  leaped  back  into  the  water,  and 
;  was  never  more  seen.  As  a  rule,  fairies 
j  seldom  make  their  appearance  now,  but 
there  are  cases  on  record  in  Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire  of  persons  having  been  taken 
I  away  by  them  repeatedly,  and  still  in- 
1  deed  so  deep  is  the  reverence  for  these 
I  beings,  who  people  every  wood,  and  use 
I  every  hillock  as  their  own,  that  it  is  only 
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with  the  greatest  relnctance  a  peasant 
will  speak  about  them,  lest  the  conver* 
sation  should  in  any  way  be  displeasing 
or  disrespectful  to  the  good  people. 

By  Hugh  Miller  this  strange  class  of 
legends  and  beliefs  were  considered  to 
be  the  broken  and  distorted  vestiges  of 
those  incidents  in  the  Mosaic  records 
which  are  supposed  to  be  shadowed  out 
in  the  fables  of  Grecian  mythology,  or 
perhaps  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
fragments  themselves.  Another  theory, 
and  one  which  traces  their  origin  to  a 
much  more  recent  period,  and  to  a  much 
more  sublunary  source,  supposes  that 
these  beliefs  tell  of  a  period  when  Scot¬ 
land  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  small  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  dwellers  in  the  lake  habita¬ 
tions  ;  an  invasion  of  a  larger  race  taking 
place,  the  dwarfs  were  beaten  by  the 
giants — ourselves,  and  that  the  varied 
incidents  which  would  naturally  arise 
out  of  such  a  relation,  in  which  the 
weaker  party  would  kidnap  and  carry 
off  the  more  helpless  of  the  conquerors, 
in  which  craft  and  cunning  and  strata¬ 
gem  would  be  continually  employed  on 
the  one  side  against  mere  force  upon  the 
other,  form  the  basis  of  the  many  popu¬ 
lar  notions  respecting  the  fairies.  It  is 
no  business  of  ours  to  express  any  opin¬ 
ion,  but  it  does  appear  that  there  may  be 
a  measure  of  truth  in  both  of  these  the¬ 
ories,  though  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
disentangle  the  knot;  and,  as  perhaps 
the  latter  theory  may  contain  the  larger 
portion  of  truth,  what  a  grand  national 
epic  does  this  very  system  of  fairy  be¬ 
liefs  constitute,  and  how  magnificently 
the  vanquished  aborigines  have  avenged 
themselves  on  their  conquerors  by  being 
thus  sublimated  into  spiritual  beings  so 
manlike  that  one  almost  feels  the  pulse 
of  their  humanity,  yet  possessing  so 
great  power  over  the  affairs  and  desti¬ 
nies  of  their  conquerors. 

To  this  same  class  belong  those  nu¬ 
merous  supernatural  beings  so  widely 
known  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  in 
the  Highlands.  There  is  the  Brownie, 
who  is  for  the  most  part  kindly,  and  of  a 
good  nature.  The  Brownie,  so  called 
TOcause  of  his  color,  generally  attaches 
himself  to  some  ancient  and  honorable 
family,  like  the  Brownie  of  Baldoon, 
near  VVigtown,  and  faithfully  exerts  him¬ 
self  to  promote  the  interests  of  its  suc- 
oessive  representatives.  When  he  at¬ 


tached  himself  to  an  individual  in  hum¬ 
bler  circumstances,  be  for  the  most  aided 
such,  by  doing  for  them  at  night  their 
work,  whatever  it  might  be,  such  as 
herding  the  cattle,  spinning  wool,  thrash¬ 
ing  corn,  etc.,  but  always  expecting  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  his  labor.  The  Kelpie  again  was  of 
a  malignant  disposition,  seeking  to  de¬ 
stroy  soul  and  body,  and  generally 
showed  himself  to  unwary  travellers  in 
the  form  of  an  old  horse  peacefully  graz¬ 
ing  by  the  edge  of  a  loch;  once  the 
mortal  struck  him  or  could  be  caught 
by  his  wiles,  the  Kelpie  had  power  to 
eat  up  his  bodv,  while  bis  soul  went  di¬ 
rect  and  hopelessly  into  the  power  of 
Satan.  A  kind  of  cross  between  the 
Brownie  and  Kelpie  was  the  Baucban  or 
Hobgoblin,  a  being  that,  uniting  himself 
to  a  particular  family,  claimed  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  ground  or  estate  as  his 
own,  inflicting  death  on  all  that  crossed 
it  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Camp¬ 
bell  tells  a  story  of  one  that  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Macdonalds  in  Skye, 
and  was  the  terror  of  the  country  side. 
Having  killed  the  chieftain,  a  huge  clans¬ 
man  determined  to  take  revenge,  and  so 
went  and  deliberately  provoked  the  Ban- 
chan  to  fight.  All  night  long  they 
wrestled,  till  at  length  as  dawn  ap¬ 
proached,  the  Bauchan  wished  the  bat¬ 
tle  to  be  considered  drawn.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  the  highlander  refused,  till  at  last, 
to  be  allowed  to  go  before  day  broke, 
the  Bauchan  swore  “  by  the  book,  the 
candle,  and  the  black  stocking,”  to  for¬ 
sake  the  district  altogether.  Having 
sworn,  he  took  his  departure,  singing  a 
melancholy  strain  whose  air  is  still  re¬ 
membered  and  sung  by  mothers  to  their 
children. 

Such  a  system  of  beliefs  accounts  for 
the  universal  credence  in  charms  and 
spells.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
w’ords  or  phrases  are  of  little  value. 
Trust  is  generally  placed  in  some  mate¬ 
rial  object.  Iron,  for  instance,  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  protector  against  the  powers  of 
evil,  and  so  every  byre  and  stable  door 
has  its  old  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  lintel,  and  so  precious  is  this 
article  that,  whenever  seen  lying  on  the 
road,  it  must  be  picked  up  for  luck. 
May  not  this  virtue  in  iron  be  a  dim  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  period  when  the  ir<Jn 
age  succeeded  that  of  stone,  and  cold 
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Bteel  was  found  to  be  a  resistless  weapon 
against  arrow-beads  of  flint  ?  But  how 
quicksilver  comes  to  be  valuable  we 
know  not.  An  old  medical  friend  has 
told  ns  that  in  his  early  practice  in  a  ru¬ 
ral  district,  he  sold  large  quantities  of 
pure  mercury  to  the  country  people,  and 
not  without  difliculty  discovered  the  use 
made  of  it.  A  square  hole  was  cut  in 
the  tail  of  a  cow,  mercury  poured  in, 
the  skin  sewed  back  over  it,  and  so  long 
as  the  metal  remained  in  the  hole,  neither 
witch  nor  fairy  could  hurt  the  cow. 


AU  Uie  Tewr  Round. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD.  ’ 

TUB  BOMBARDMENT  OF  ALOIBRS. 

In  the  spring  of  1016,  that  trusty  and 
thorough  English  sailor.  Lord  Exmouth, 
led  his  squadron  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  and  released  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian  slaves, 
concluding  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
and  imperfect  treaty  with  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Dev,  Omar  Pasha,  and  returning 
to  Englanc),  he  disbanded  his  crews  and 
dismantled  his  frigates.  In  the  debates 
on  this  expedition  Lord  Cochrane,  al¬ 
ways  too  ardent,  wilful,  and  impetuous, 
and  soured  into  unceasing  factious  op¬ 
position  to  every  one,  intemperately 
derided  the  Barbary  corsairs,  declared 
that  the  Algerines  bad  no  cannon,  and 
could  not  use  them  if  they  had,  and 
rashly  asserted  that  two  sail  of  the  line 
would  have  forced  the  Dey  to  accede  to 
the  instant  abolition  of  slavery,  or  any 
other  terms.  The  temper  of  the  hero  of 
Basque  Roads  led  him  wrong.  Algiers 
was  crowded  with  guns,  garrisoned  by 
intrepid  and  practiced  Arab  artillery¬ 
men,  and  was  bulwarked  with  batteries 
difficult  to  enfilade,  and  of  tremendous 
strength. 

Our  great  war  vessels  had  scarcely 
furled  their  wings  and  gone  to  sleep, 
before  the  sea-robbers  of  the  north  of 
Africa  broke  out  into  fresh  atrocities. 
The  English  visit  bad  roused  the  old 
inextinguishable  fanaticism.  The  Moors 
bad  been  stripped  of  their  slaves,  and 
smarted  at  the  loss,  although  they  bad 
been  allow'ed  to  receive  from  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  compensation  to  the  tune  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1806  i 


the  English  government,  always  ignobly 
Bending  presents  and  degradingly  ex¬ 
changing  courtesies  with  these  cruel 
pirates,  had  contracted  with  the  Dey  for 
the  occupation  of  the  town  and  harbor  of 
Bona  as  a  tolerated  d6pdt  for  the  Italian 
coral  fishery,  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag.  On  the 
23d  of  May,  1816,  a  great  number  of 
bright-sailed  boats,  from  the  Italian 
coast,  lay  oflf  Bona.  Their  brown-faced, 
dark-haired,  gesticulating  Genoese,  Mal¬ 
tese,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  crews 
were  chiefly  on  shore,  preparing  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  by 
High  Mass.  The  priest’s  robes  were 
donned,  the  incense  already  fumed  in 
the  censers.  All  at  once  a  gun  was 
fired  from  the  castle,  a  crowd  of  furious 
Turkish  Janissaries  rushed  on  the  coral 
fishers,  and  slew  all  they  met;  some 
cavalry,  at  the  same  moment,  swept 
along  the  shore,  sabring  as  they  w'ent. 
The  boats  were  fired  on  by  the  forts, 
and  sunk.  Hardly  one  poor  fisherman 
escaped.  The  British  flag  was  torn 
down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  our 
vice-consul’s  house  pillaged  and  gutted. 
The  Dey  had,  it  w’as  said,  not  ordered  this 
massacre ;  it  was  only  a  paroxysm  of  bar¬ 
barous  fanaticism.  But  England  at  once 
spoke  out;  “It  shall  be  punished.”  There 
was  a  roar  of  rage  from  John  O’Groat’s 
to  the  Land’s  End.  The  fleet  was  in¬ 
stantly  ordered  out.  Tlie  telegraph’s  arms 
swung  to  and  fro  to  collect  seatpen  and 
officers.  Up  spread  the  canvas  again; 
out  once  more  blossomed  the  red  pend¬ 
ants.  The  rigging  spread  quick  as 
spiders’  webs.  No  need  of  pressing  for 
this  righteous  crusade — men  came  from 
the  guardships,  and  sailors  from  every 
man-of-war.  The  great  floating  castles 
rode  again  upon  the  sea^  and  the  helms¬ 
man  looked  towards  Africa. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1816  (Sunday, 
an  auspicious  day  with  sailors),  the 
fleets  left  Portsmouth ;  at  Plymouth, 
Lord  Exmouth  added  to  his  pack  the 
Impregnable,  a  three-decker,  the  Min- 
den.  Superb,  and  Albion,  seventy-fours. 
The  fleet,  now  counting  twenty-five  s.ail,  « 
steered  straight  for  Gibraltar  before  a 
light  breeze. 

The  moment  Plymouth  was  down  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  Lord  Exmouth  gave 
orders  that  the  seamen  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  guns — twice  a  day  at  the 
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mere  motions,  and  once  a  week  with 
fire.  On  Friday,  the  9tb,  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Morocco  opened  like  out¬ 
spread  arms,  and  at  gun-fire,  as  the  can¬ 
non  were  rattling  quick  and  sharp,  our 
fleet  came  opposite  a  spot  forever  sacred 
to  men  of  our  race — Trafalgar. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  old  gray  rock  that 
lies  like  a  couchant  lion  guarding  the 
straits,  the  English  were  recruited  by 
five  Dutch  frigates  and  a  corvette,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  thin,  amiable  old  officer, 
Admiral  Van  Cappellan:  also  by  five  of 
our  own  gunboats.  Lord  Exmouth  was 
intent  on  business,  and  did  not  lose  a 
moment.  He  had  the  decks  swept  of 
their  cabins,  leaving  all  clear  for  the 
guns  fore  and  aft.  The  timbers  of  the 
cabins  and  all  superfluous  partitions 
were  sent  on  shore,  fresh  cabins  were 
stretched  of  canvas,  and  all  baggage  was 
sent  down  into  the  cockpits.  The  ma¬ 
rines  were  also  exercised  in  the  boats, 
and  a  landing  practiced.  On  Monday, 
the  12th,  the  birthday  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Queen  Charlotte  hoisted 
her  royal  standard  and  broke  forth  with 
a  rejoicing  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  thirty- 
four  vessels  discharged  their  cannon. 
When  this  over,  the  rock  took  up  the 
chorus.  From  every  cell  in  it  came  jets 
of  fire  and  puffs  of  white  sulphurous 
smoke,  above,  below,  north,  south — 
from  the  Spanish  Gate  to  the  Point 
Europa,  the  cannon  roared  and  echoed. 
The  rock  glowed  like  an  enormous  pas¬ 
tille  half  ignited.  It  was  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  all  the  batteries  had  done  speaking. 

On  the  14th,  a  light  sou’-wester  rising, 
the  fleet  weighed  and  set  sail  from  the 
bay.  On  the  15th,  they  were  joined  by 
the  corvette  Prometheus  (Captain  Dash- 
wood),  from  Algiers.  On  board  were 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  consul  of 
Algiers,  who  h.id  escaped  disguised  in 
midshipman’s  clothes.  The  consul  had 
been  seized  and  chained  in  his  own 
house,  and  eighteen  men  (the  boat’s 
crew)  of  the  Prometheus  had  been  sent 
into  the  interior  as  slaves.  The  Dey 
had  derided  the  English  expedition  to  a 
Danish  merchant  captain  who  had  had 
an  audience.  (“  As  for  their  shells,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  ceiling,  where  fruit 
was  hung  for  the  winter,  “  I  shall  hang 
them  up  in  my  rooms  like  those  mel¬ 
ons.”)  .  The  Dane  replied,  quietly,  “  You 


don’t  know  the  English  shells.  I  was 
at  Copenhagen  when  the  English  came 
there,  and  I  know  what  their  shells 
are.” 

A  tedious  and  irritating  foul  wind 
continuing  some  days,  Lord  Exmonth 
employed  the  time  in  arranging  a  plan 
of  attack,  and  settling  every  one’s  place 
round  his  own  vessel— the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte — the  bombs  to  keep  out  of  gun¬ 
shot.  The  vice-admirals  and  captains 
attended  a  council  of  war  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  Experiments  were  also  made 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  a  new  mode  of 
aiming  cannon.  An  empty  bottle  was 
hung  inside  a  frame  four  feet  square, 
and  fixed  on  a  long  rod  to  the  end  of 
the  fore-yard.  It  was  then  fired  at 
from  the  quarter-deck  with  an  eighteen 
ounder ;  the  object  being  to  break  the 
ottle  without  injuring  the  frame.  This 
being  repeatedly  done,  his  lordship  set 
up  instead  a  round  piece  of  wood  about 
five  inches  it)  diameter.  This  round 
mark  was  frequently  chipped,  and  often 
carried  aw’ay.  The  town  of  Algiers 
was  a  larger  bull’s-eye ;  our  sailors’ 
hearts  were  now  braced  for  the  work. 

On  the  26th,  Cape  Cazzina  came  in 
sight,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  the  town  of  Algiers  rose  into  the 
morning  air,  its  terraces  of  white  marble 
and  stone  rising  step  by  step;  below, 
the  mosque  domes,  and  the  lance- like 
minarets,  spreading  in  a  huge  triangle, 
the  point  upwards.  Beyond  the  walls 
of  the  pirate  city,  on  the  hill-side,  the 
green  pl.aihs  were  feathered  with  palm- 
trees,  bushed  with  olive  -  gardens  and 
orange-groves,  or  spiked  with  aloe  and 
wild  cactus.  Beyond,  in  the  horizon, 
faint  and  blue  as  fading  clouds,  and 
capped  with  snow  white  as  a  morning 
vapor,  towered  the  peaks  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas. 

Salame,  the  interpreter  to  the  fleet,  a 
handsome  young  Egyptian,  not  remark¬ 
able  for  courage,  instantly  put  on  an 
European  dress,  and  was  sent  on  shore 
with  a  flag  of  truce  and  letter,  contain¬ 
ing  Lord  Exmouth’s  demands,  namely  : 

The  instant  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  and  the  surrender  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  slaves. 

The  restoration  of  the  ransom-money 
for  slaves  that  had  been  paid  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 
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A  peace  with  the  King  of  Uie  Nether¬ 
lands. 

The  liberation  of  the  British  consul, 
and  the  two  boats’  crews  of  the  Pro¬ 
metheus. 

Lord  Exmouth’a  vexation  at  the  ad¬ 
verse  winds  had  been,  the  greater  be¬ 
cause  the  Prometheus  had  informed 
him  that  the  Dey  was  marching  down 
ten  thousand  men  from  the  interior,  and 
throwing  up  fresh  works  on  the  mole 
and  round  both  flanks  of  the  town.  The 
fleet  being  again  becalmed,  the  admiral 
sent  the  ^vern  into  the  bay,  the  inter¬ 
preter  being  pulled  into  shore  in  the 
Severn’s  boat.  As  Salame  went  down 
tlie  Queen  Charlotte’s  side,  the  officers 
called  to  him,  jokingly :  “  Salame,  if  you 
bring  back  word  that  the  Dey  accepts 
our  demands  without  fighting,  wo  shall 
kill  you  instead  of  him-” 

At  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  Salame,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  six  seamen  (secretly  pro¬ 
vided  with  muskets,  for  fear  of  treach¬ 
ery),  pulled  towards  the  mole.  The 
captain  of  the  fort  met  them  in  a  boat ; 
but  tliey  would  not  let  him  approach 
near,  lie  appeared  troubled  and  con¬ 
fused,  and  took  the  letters  which  were 
handed  him  on  a  long  stick,  promising 
an  answer  from  the  Dey  within  two 
hours.  The  interpreter,  by  no  means 
wishing  to  lose  his  head,  refused  to  come 
inside  the  mole,  or  to  land,  though  the 
sun  was  fiery  hot,  and  the  glare  from  the 
water  was  almost  unbearable. 

The  boat  remained  where  she  was  for 
three  hours  and  a  half.  She4ay  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  walls,  watched  by 
thousands  of  fierce  turkmed  men  ;  sav¬ 
age  negroes,  ruddy  Kabyles,  gaunt 
Arabs,  insolent  Moors,  arrogant  and 
sleepy  Turks,  who,  crowding  the  walls, 
and  leaning  against  the  embrasures  and 
the  sunburnt  walls,  taunted  them,  and 
handled  their  matchlocks  and  yataghans 
in  a  menacing  way. 

The  seamen  spent  the  time  in  recon- 
noitering  the  triangular  city  rising  on 
the  hill-side.  The  pirate’s  nest  bristled 
with  batteries.  The  forts  on  the  north 
side  joined  the  mole,  where  there  was  a 
semicircular  battery  with  two  tiers  of 
forty-four  guns.  The  lighthouse  tower 
showed  three  tiers  of  forty-eight  guns. 
The  Eastern  Battery  displayed  three  tiers 
of  sixty  guns,  flanked  by  two  others,  with 
two  tiers  of  sixty  guns.  On  the  south 


head  of  the  mole  there  stood  two  enor¬ 
mously  long  sixty-eight  pounders.  Near 
the  mole  were  two  small  batteries,  of 
twenty  guns,  and  the  Fish-Market  Bat¬ 
tery.  Another  line  of  batteries  joined 
the  large  forts  against  which  the  Dutch 
w’ere  to  be  anchored.  The  upper  part 
of  the  four  miles  of  walls  sheltering  a 
population  of  one.  hundred  thousand 
souls,  was  also  well  furnished  with  guns, 
and  defended  by  two  castles.  Alto- 
ether  the  Dey  possessed  one  thousand 
ve  hundred  cannon. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  was  on  the 
boil ;  and  in  every  market-place  and 
fountain-court  men  w'ere  arming  or  sol¬ 
diers  mustering  for  the  blow  that  was 
to  be  struck  at  the  unbeliever’s  throat. 

Thirty-six  gunboats  and  frigates  were 
being  brought  from  inside  the  mole  to 
that  side  of  the  city  that  was  unprovided 
with  batteries.  They  had  their  red  silk 
battle-flags  flying,  and  were  drawn  op 
in  a  hollow  square. 

A  fine  sea  breeze  just  then  springing 
up,  the  fleet  advanc^  into  the  bay,  and 
prepared  its  boats  and  flotilla  for  ser¬ 
vice;  Lord  Exmouth,  seeing  the  inter¬ 
preter’s  boat  returning  with  the  signal 
flying  “That  no  answer  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,’’  hoisted  his  own  signal  to  know 
if  all  the  ships  were  ready  ?  The  answer 
was  unanimous,  and  the  fleet  instantly 
bore  ofi*  to  their  appointed  stations ;  the 
Queen  Charlotte  in  the  van,  according 
to  preconcerted  order.  When  the  in¬ 
terpreter  returned,  more  dead  than  alive, 
having  expected  every  moment  his  boat 
to  be  scuttled  by  the  batteries,  he  found 
Lord  Exmouth,  whom  ho  had  left  a  mild 
elderly  man,  quite  changed ;  he  was 
now  “  all  fightful,  as  a  fierce  lion  which 
had  been  chained  in  a  cage  and  then  set 
at  liberty.”  All  he  said  was,  “Never 
mind,  we  shall  see  now.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  officers  and 
said  sternly,  “  Be  ready  !  ”  The  sea¬ 
men  were  standing  at  each  gun,  with  the 
matches  or  the  strings  of  the  locks  in 
their  hands,  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
word  “  Fire  !  ”  The  dogs  of  war  were 
straining  at  the  slip ;  the  volcano  was 
ready  to  break  forth. 

The  great  sea-birds,  with  outstretched 
pinions,  glided  past  the  Moorish  batter¬ 
ies,  where  the  Algerines  stood  astonish¬ 
ed  at  the  English  audacity  and  fearless¬ 
ness.  The  Queen  Charlotte  gallantly 
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let  go  her  anchors  at  a  qnarter  to  three 
o’clock,  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Mole 
Head  Batteries,  but  finding  there  were 
only  two  feet  of  water  unuer  the  keel, 
the  cable  was  let  go  for  twenty  yards 
more.  The  sailors  gave  three  cneers 
when  Ijord  Exmonth  took  up  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  such  a  masterly  style  that 
no  more  than  four  or  five  guns  from  the 
mole  could  bear  on  their  snip,  though  it 
was  exposed  to  musketry  and  to  all  the 
other  batteries.  The  other  vessels  moved 
also  to  their  stations  with  admirable 
precision  and  coolness. 

The  great  three-deckers  being  higher 
than  the  Moorish  batteries,  the  Arabs 
and  Turk^  leaped  up  on  the  parapets  to 
see  our  fieet  advance.  Inside  the  mole 
there  seemed  great  confusion.  They 
bad  trusted  to  intimidation,  and  had 
not  expected  so  rapid,  close,  and  daring 
an  attack.  They  had  not  even  loaded 
their  guns  until  almost  all  the  fleet  had 
passed  the  batteries.  There  was*a  pro¬ 
found  silence,  and  Lord  Exmouth  began 
to  expect  a  full  compliance  to  all  his  de¬ 
mands  was  forthcoming,  when,  at  a  few 
minutes  before  three,  a  gun  flashed,  and 
a  spirt  of  fire  came  from  the  Eastern 
Battery  at  the  Impregnable,  which,  with 
the  Superb  and  Albion,  were  slow  sail¬ 
ers,  and  lagged  behind.  The  warning 
shot  was  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
in  and  joining  the  squadron.  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth,  the  instant  he  saw  the  smoke  of 
tlje  gun,  and  before  he  heard  the  report, 
cried  out  with  great  alacrity  : 

“That  will  do.  Fire,  my  fine  fel¬ 
lows  !  ” 

Before  the  words  were  well  spoken,  a 
tremendous  broadside  was  fired  by  the 
Queen  Charlotte ;  it  was  followed  by 
two  other  ships  within  six  minutes. 
The  other  vessels  gave  tongue  at  the 
same  moment.  The  Algerines  after¬ 
wards  said  it  was  like  “  bell  opening 
on  them.”  Down  into  the  dark  narrow 
steep  streets,  in  among  the  blind  walls, 
in  the  pillared  fountain-courts,  at  mosque 
doors,  and  in  palace  orange  gardens,  the 
shells  rolled  and  hissed,  splitting  and 
splintering,  and  scattering  death  as  their 
jagged  iron  flew  about  in  showers.  That 
first  bursting  fire  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  five  hundred  Moors.  Before  the 
discharge  crowds  of  soldiers  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  many  conspicuous  places  ;  when 
the  smoke  passed,  the  survivors  were 


seen  crawling  away  under  the  walls  like 
dogs,  on  their  feet  and  bands.  The 
smoke  of  the  guns  hid  the  sun  and 
darkened  the  sky.  The  batteries  of  Al¬ 
giers — the  Mole,  the  Fish  Market,  and 
the  Lighthouse,  replied  quickly  and  an- 

could  surpass  the  jovial  dar¬ 
ing  of  our  sailors,  or  the  hearty  way  in 
which  they  worked  the  heavy  lower- 
deck  guns.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
wadding  failed,  the  brave  fellows  cut 
off  the  breasts  of  their  blue  jacket  and 
rammed  them  down  the  cannon.  Even 
the  seamen’s  wives  on  board  the  Severn 
helped  their  husbands  by  passing  shot 
and  powder.  No  sailor  showed  fatigue, 
or  manifested  a  doubt  of  the  result. 
The  longer  the  bombardment  lasted,  the 
more  cheerful  and  hearty  the  men  grew, 
keeping  up  the  fir^with  increasing  fury. 
Lord  Exmouth  several  times  wished  to 
cease  firing  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
make  observations,  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  make  the  seamen  stop 
even  for  a  moment.  Every  time  an  Al¬ 
gerine  frigate  broke  into  flame,  or  a  bat¬ 
tery  “  caved  in,”  our  men  gave  a  tre¬ 
mendous  cheer. 

On  the  main  and  foretops  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  Salarae  says  there 
were  two  twelve  -  pounders,  which 
“  worked  into  ”  the  Algerine  batteries 
a  deadly  hailstorm  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  musket-balls  at  each  discharge. 
These  showers  of  lead  swept  off  all  the 
Arabs  from  the  parapets,  and  from  the 
D^’s  ^per  rows  of  guns. 

The  Lcander,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
ring,  “  got  it  hot,”  being  ripped,  torn, 
and  badly  cut  up  by  the  twenty  guns 
mounted  on  the  fish-market  gate,  on 
whose  arches  and  battlements  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  guns  produced  little  effect.  The 
Impregnable  was  also  dreadfully  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  Eastern  Battery,  losing 
seventy-three  seamen,  and  having  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  torn,  lacerated, 
and  otherwise  wounded. 

Of  this  stage  of  the  battle  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  himself  writes  with  more  vigor 
and  feeling  than  is  usual  in  dispatches. 
“Thus  commenced,”  he  says,  “  a  fire  as 
animated  and  well  supported,  I  believe, 
as  was  ever  witnessed,  from  a  quarter 
before  three  until  nine,  without  inter¬ 
mission,  and  which  did  not  cease  alto¬ 
gether  syitil  half-past  eleven.  Never 
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did  the  British  flag  receive,  on  any  oo- 
oasion,  more  zealous  and  honorable  sup¬ 
port.  To  look  further  on  the  line  than 
immediately  round*  me  was  perfectly  im¬ 
possible,  but  so  well  grounded  was  my 
confidence  in  the  gallant  officers  I  had 
the  honor  to  command,  that  my  mind 
was  kept  perfectly  free  to  attend  to 
other  objects,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  in 
their  stations  only  by  the  destructive 
effect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and 
batteries  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
I  had  about  this  time  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Vice-Admiral  Van  Cappellan’s 
flag  in  the  station  I  had  assigned  to  him, 
and  soon  after,  at  intervals,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  frigates,  keeping  up  a  well- 
supported  fire  on  the  flanking  batteries 
he  had  offered  to  cover  us  from,  as  it 
had  not  been  in  my  power,  from  want 
of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of 
the  wall.  After  sunset  I  received  a 
message  from  Rear-Admiral  Milne,  con¬ 
veying  to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Im¬ 
pregnable  was  sustaining,  having  then 
one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  requesting  1  would,  if  possible, 
send  him  a  frigate  to  divert  some  of  the 
fire  he  was  under.  The  Glasgow,  near 
me,  immediately  weighed,  but  the  wind 
had  been  driven  away  by  the  cannonade, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  again, 
having  obtained  rather  a  better  position 
than  before. 

“  There  were  awful  moments  during 
the  conflict  occasioned  by  firing  the  Al¬ 
gerine  ships  so  near  us,  and  I  had  long 
resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of  several  ■ 
around  me  to  make  the  attempt  upon 
the  outer  frigate,  distant  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  which  at  length  I  gave  in 
to,  and  Major  Gossett  by  my  side,  who 
had  been  eager  to  land  his  corps  of  ma¬ 
rines,  pressed  me  most  anxiously  for  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Rich¬ 
ards  in  the  ship’s  barge.  The  frigate  was 
instantly  boarded,  and  in  ten  minutes  in 
a  perfect  blaze.  A  gallant  young  mid¬ 
shipman  in  rocket  boat  number  eight, 
although  forbidden,  was  led  by  bis 
ardent  spirit  to  follow  in  support  of 
the  barge,  in  which  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  his  brother  officer  killed,  and 
nine  of  his  crew.  The  barge,  by  row¬ 
ing  more  rapidly,  had  suffer^  less,  and 
lost  but  two.  The  enemy’s  batteries 
around  my  division  were  about  ten 
o’clock  silenced,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect 


ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  the  fire  of  the 
ships  was  reserved  as  much  as  possible 
to  save  powder,  and  in  reply  to  a  few 
guns  now  and  then  bearing  upon  ns,  al¬ 
though  a  fort  on  the  upper  angle  of  the 
city,  on  which  our  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  continued  to  annoy  the 
ships  by  shot  and  shell  during  the  whole 
time. 

“  The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rock¬ 
et-boats,  under  the  direction  of  their  re¬ 
spective  artillery  officers,  shared  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power  in  the  honor 
of  the  day,  and  performed  good  service ; 
it  was  by  their  tire  all  the  ships  in  the 
port  (with  the  exception  of  the  out4r 
frigate)  were  in  flames,  which  extended 
rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  store¬ 
houses,  and  gunboats,  exhibiting  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  awful  grandeur  and  interest. 

“  The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the  ships 
of  the  line,  and  prepare  for  their  retreat, 
perfbrflied  not  only  their  duty  well,  but 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  firing 
through  the  intervals,  and  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion.  The  shells  from  the 
bombs  were  admirably  w’ell  thrown  by 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  and  though 
directly  across  or  over  us,  not  an  acci¬ 
dent,  that  I  know  of,  occurred  to  any 
ship.  The  whole  was  conducted  in  per¬ 
fect  silence,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  cheer 
I  never  heard  in  any  part  of  the  line ! 
and,  that  the  guns  were  well  worked 
and  directed,  will  be  seen  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  remembered  by 
these  barbarians  for  ever.” 

Salame,  the  interpreter,*give8  one  or 
two  affecting  episodes  of  the  battle. 
Having  recovered  the  little  courage  he 
had  when  he  found  that  the  cockpit  was 
two  feet  below  water-mark,  he  went 
there  to  lunch  with  the  surgeon,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  purser;  but  found,  to 
his  dismay,  that  the  carpenter  had  al¬ 
ready  had  to  stop  several  holes  where  Al¬ 
gerine  shot  had  passed  between  wind 
and  water.  Comforting  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Asiatic  aphorisms  on  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life,  Salame  passed  the  time  in 
helping  the  wounded,  after  the  surgeon 
had  seen  to  them.  Some  w'ere  blind, 
others  maimed  ;  shattered  logs  and  arms 
were  every  moment  being  amputated. 
Salami,  fainting  as  the  first  arm-bone 
was  sawn  through,  was  sent  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  to  hand  up  powder-boxes. 
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Seeing,  he  Baya,  Lieutenant  Johnstone  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds 
laughing  as  he  was  having  a  wound  in  of  powder,  and  four  thousand  four 
his  check  dressed,  he  entreated  the  hundred  and  sixty-two  rounds  of  big 
w'ounded  lieutenant  not  to  return  to  the  shot.  Exmouth’s  ship  was  placed  at 
deck.  Johnstone,  however,  would  go,  such  a  fine  angle,  and  with  such  con- 
and  w'as  brought  back  in  two  hours’  summate  skill,  that  she  only  lost  nine 
time  with  his  breast  torn,  and  his  left  men — less  than  almost  any  other  vessel 
arm  hanging  by  a  thread.  The  brave  in  the  squadron — though  close  to  the 
fellow  survived  thirty-six  days,  and  was  gun-batteries  on  the  mole,  and  near  to 
buried  with  great  honors  in  the  sea,  near  thousands  of  Moorish  musketeers.  Once 
Plymouth,  eleven  guns  being  fired,  and  only,  as  tlie  dispatch  has  shown,  the 
the  royal  standard  waved  over  his  coffin,  admiral’s  vessel  was  in  great  danger. 

The  Impregnable,  unable  to  find  her  when  a  blazing  Algerine  frigate  came 
proper  plaee,  owing  to  the  smoke,  got  drifting  down  on  her.  The  Dutch  ad- 
terribly  mauled  by  tlie  relentless  East-  miral,  seeing  Lord  Exmoutli’s  danger, 
ern  Battery.  She  was  hulled  by  no  less  w'as  anxious  to  send  every  ship’s  boat 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  shots,  to  his  rescue,  but  the  brave  Cornishman 
twenty  of  whicli  passed  t^tween  wind  would  not  hear  of  it,  said  he  only  wished 
and  water.  The  explosion  of  a  vessel  his  orders  to  be  strictly  followed,  and 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  three  barrels  instantly  gave  the  signal  for  the  fleet 
of  gunpowder,  under  the  walls  of  the  to  retire  out  of  danger  before  his  own 
battery,  somewhat  relieved  her,  and  en-  vessel  was  safe  from  the  burning  drift, 
abled  her  to  eventually  haul  out  with  the  Providence  was  gracious,  for  just  as 
fleet.  She  worked  very  hard,  and  did  Lord  Exmouth  was  regretfully  giving 
splendid  damage  to  the  pirates,  dis-  orders  to  cut  the  Queen  Charlotte’s 
charging  six  thousand  seven  hundred  cable  and  veer  round,  a  breeze  sprang 
and  thirty  round  shot.  Admiral  Milne  up  and  drove  the  burning  ship  towards 
gave  orders  to  double  load  every  gun.  the  town. 

The  Congreve  rockets  were  of  great  The  Dey,  an  ignorant  and  cruel  ty- 
scrvice.  The  Algerines  took  them  for  rant,  but  a  brave  soldier,  who  before  his 
signals,  until  they  began  to  leap  about  elevation  had  been  an  Aga  of  Janissaries, 
and  burst  among  the  troops.  When  was  in  the  Lighthouse  Battery  during 
their  iron  bolts  struck  in  the  wooden  the  engagement.  His  red,  white,  and 
houses,  the  fire  soaked  in  like  oil,  and  yellow  flag  w'as  hoisted  there.  When 
grew  fiercer  for  the  water  poured  upon  it.  he  gave  audience  to  the  English,  the 

All  through  the  seven  hours’  firing,  folds  of  his  turban  and  dress  were  full 
the  old  fcca-lion.  Exmouth,  though  a  of  powder-dust,  and  his  face  and  beard 
stout  man  of  sixty-five,  and  worn  with  were  still  begrimed  with  smoke, 
service  in  every  climate,  ran  about  with  About  eleven  o’clock,  the  Algerine 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  his  store-houses,  arsenals,  and  fleet  being  al  1 
waist,  a  round  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  on  fire,  the  burning  frigates  drifting  in 
telescope  in  his  hand,  shouting  orders  the  bay,  some  ten  thousand  bouses  de 
as  active  and  eager  as  the  youngest  stroyed  in  the  city,  about  six  thousand 
middy  in  the  fleet.  He  received  only  Moors  slain,  and  the  lower  batteries 
two  slight  wounds,  one  in  the  cheek  and  smashed  and  pounded  into  Bhapeles.s 
the  other  in  the  leg;  but  his  coat  was  ruins, Lord  Exmoutb  passed  the  signal  to 
slit  and  torn  by  musket-balls,  as  if  it  had  the  fleet  to  moveout  of  the  line  of  fire,  cut 
been  slasheil  by  a  madman’s  scissors,  cables,  and  make  sail.  The  usual  favor- 
Many  of  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  guns  able  land  breeze  rose  softly,  and  all  hands 
grew  at  last  so  hot  that  they  could  not  were  soon  busy  at  the  warping  and  tow- 
be  safely  used ;  others  recoiled  until  the  ing  off.  By  the  help  of  “  the  light  air,” 
wheels  made  deep  troughs  in  the  deck,  the  whole  fleet  soon  came  to  anchor  out 
and  there  stuck ;  others  broke  from  their  of  reach  of  shells.  About  two  in  the 
carriages.  Mr.  Stone,  the  gunner,  an  morning,  after  twelve  hours’  incessant 
old  nian  of  seventy,  who  had  been  labor.  Lord  Exmouth  was  still  in  high 
in  thirty  actions,  said  he  never  before  spirits,  and  said  to  Salame,  the  inter- 
used  so  much  powder,  the  Queen  Char-  preter :  “  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  Salami, 
lotto  having  expended  thirty  thousand  what  think  you  now  ?  ” 
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At  one  o’clock  the  old  Dutch  admiral 
came  on  board  to  olFer  him  congratula¬ 
tions. 

“  I  am  quite  happy  to  die,  my  lord,” 
he  said,  “  now  we  have  got  full  satisfac 
tion  from  these  pirates.” 

The  gallant  position  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  took  had  protected  and  saved  more 
than  five  hundred  Dutchmen.  Lord  Ex- 
rnouth,  having  in  the  morning  ordered 
a  supper  to  be  ready  for  this  hour,  sat 
down  with  his  officers  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  brave  man  in  the  fleet. 
The  officers  drank  with  enthusiasm  their 
champion’s  health,  and  ail  went  to  their 
berths,  and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  Hritish  squadron  there  had  been 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  boys 
killed,  six  hundred  and  ninety -two 
wounded.  On  board  of  the  Dutch,  thir¬ 
teen  killed,  and  fifty-two  w'ounded.  The 
British  had  consumed  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pounds  of  powder,  forty-one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  eight  rounds  of 
shot,  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thir¬ 
teen  and  twenty-six-inch  shells ;  the 
Dutch,  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  eight 
rounds  of  shot.  To  sura  up,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  powder 
had  been  burnt,  and  five  hundred  tons 
of  shot  hurled  on  the  guilty  city.  Since 
Cromwell’s  time,  so  just  and  hard  a  blow 
had  never  been  dealt  at  cruelty  and  op¬ 
pression  ;  from  that  day  no  Christian 
slave  has  ever  entered  Algiers.  1 

The  destruction  in  the  mole  of  Algiers 
consisted  of  four  large  frigates,  of  forty- 
four  guns  ;  five  large  corvettes,  of  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  guns  ;  thirty  gun 
and  mortar  boats  (all  but  seven) ;  sev¬ 
eral  merchant  brigs  and  schooners ;  a 
great  number  of  small  vessels  of  various 
descriptions;  all  the  pontoon  lighters, 
etc.;  storehouses  and  arsenal,  with  all 
the  timber  and  various  marine  articles, 
destroyed  in  part ;  a  great  many  gun- 
carriages,  morlar-beds,  casks,  and  sliips’ 
stores  of  all  descriptions. 

The  loss  of  the  Algerian  robbers  will 
never  be  known  correctly.  It  would 
have  been  mnch  greater  if,  during  the 
bombardment,  the  Dey  had  not  opened 
the  gates  and  lot  the  more  peaceful  citi- 
eens  escape  into  the  country.  Hundreds 
had  left,  ten  days  before,  on  the  news  of 
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the  approach  of  the  fleet.  Many  of  the 
Arabs  were  killed  at  the  gates  while 
leaving.  The  wounded,  being  all  laid  in 
stables  till  the  next  day,  perished  in 
great  numbers  for  want  of  surgeons. 
The  Dey  prohibited  the  usual  howling 
Mohammedan  funerals,  as  long  as  the 
English  remained ;  but  there  were 
known  to  be  three  large  houses  piled 
with  dead,  and  graves  w'oro  digging 
every  night  for  a  week.  All  the  Moors 
killed  in  the  battle,  which  had  happened 
during  Ramadan,  were  buried  in  a 
special  cemetery  as  martyrs  to  the  faith 
(save  the  mark !). 

The  morning  after  the  battle,  the  ad¬ 
miral  sent  Salam6  and  Lieutenant  Bur¬ 
gess  to  the  Dey,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  bearing  the  following  stern  and  un¬ 
compromising  letter : 

“  Sir  :  For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  on 
defenceless  Christians,  your  unbecoming 
disregard  to  tho  demands  I  made  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  name  of  tho  Prince  Regent 
of  England,  the  fieet  under  my  command 
has  given  you  a  signal  chastisement,  by 
the  total  destruction  of  your  navy,  store¬ 
houses,  and  arsenal,  with  half  your  bat¬ 
teries. 

“As  England  docs  not  war  for  the 
I  destruction  of  cities,  I  am  unwilling  to 
visit  your  personal  cruelties  upon  tho  in- 
oflTensive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
I  therefore  offer  you  the  same  terms  ot 
peace  which  I  conveyed  to  you  yester¬ 
day  in  my  sovereign’s  name.  Without 
the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  you  can 
have  no  peace  with  England.  If  you  re¬ 
ceive  this  offer  as  you  ought  you  will 
fire  three  guns;  and  I  shall  consider 
your  not  giving  the  signal  as  a  refusal, 
and  shall  renew  my  operations  at  my 
own  convenience.  .1  offer  you  tho 
above  terms,  provided  neither  tho 
British  consul  nor  the  officers  and  men 
so  wickedly  seized  by  you  from  tho 
boats  of  a  British  ship  of  war  have  met 
with  any  cruel  treatment,  or  any  of  tho 
Christian  slaves  in  your  power;  and  I 
repeat  my  demand  that  the  consul  and 
officers  and  men  may  be  sent  off  to  me, 
conformable  to  ancient  treaties. 

“  I  am,  etc.,  Exmoitth. 

“  To  his  highness  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

“Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bay, 
“August  28tii,  181G.” 

At  the  same  time  tho  bombs  were 
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ordered  into  position  to  renew  the  bom-  Btemmcd  pipe  in  his  hand.  He  wns 
bardment,  if  necessary.  coarse  and  common  in  his  manner,  and 

Salami’s  boat  was  fired  at  several  did  not  ask  any  one  to  sit  down.  He 
times  by  a  fort  to  the  south,  but  was  not  consented  to  return  the  three  hundred 
hit;  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  Osinar  Cap-  and  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
tan  came  to  them  from  the  city,  and  dollars  for  Sicily  and  Sardinia  at  onoo. 
pleaded  that  the  English  firing  had  be-  The  slaves  then  in  the  town  were  to  bo 
gun  before  the  Dey  could  send  his  an-  sent  on  board  next  day,  and  the  slaves 
swer.  lie  also  said  that  the  shots  just  from  Oran,  Bona,  and  Constantina,  as 
fired  were  fired  contrary  to  the  Dey’s  soon  as  they  should  arrive.  They  had 
orders,  and  called  the  English  a  litigious  been  sent  out  of  town  during  the  battle 
people.  for  fear  of  their  revolt. 

On  reaching  the  mole,  the  very  site  of  The  Dey  asked,  with  subdued  rage, 
the  batteries  was  not  distinguishable,  if  those  slaves  who  owed  money  to  the 
The  guns  were,  all  but  four  or  five,  dis-  Jews  in  Algiers  were  let  go,  who  was 
mounted  or  buried  in  rubbish.  The  bay  to  pay  their  debts?  The  people  would 
was  full  of  smoking  hulks,  the  water  all  require  the  money  from  him.  Captain 
around  the  mole  black  and  strewn  with  Brisbane  refused  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
dead  bodies,  drifting  timber,  and  float-  lion. 

ing  charcoal.  On  his  way  from  the  mole  The  Dey  upon  this  looked  at  the  cap- 
to  the  city,  Salam6  observed  that  the  lain  of  the  port,  and  said  with  anger, 
aqueduct  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  “  You  see  now  how  the  business  goes.” 
dark,  narrow  streets  were  heaped  with  At  first,  like  a  stubborn  child,  ho  was 
rubbish.  On  the  consul’s  house  alone,  unwilling  to  give  the  consul  the  three 
thirty  shot  had  fallen  ;  one  of  its  small  thousand  dollars  compensation.  Imper- 
rooms  had  been  traversed  by  nine  can-  tinent  and  low  people,  unknown  to  him, 
non  balls.  Nearly  every  house  in  the  he  said,  had  robbed  and  insulted  the 
town  had  been  struck,  and  many  were  consul  without  his  orders.  On  stem 
razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  court-yard  pressure,  however,  the  Dey  yielded  after 
of  the  Dey’s  palace,  two  heaps  of  shot  some  minutes  of  silence,  and  of  playing 
and  carcases  had  been  collected.  with  his  beard  as  if  at  once  astonished. 

At  half-past  one,  three  guns  were  fired  agitated,  .and  enraged.  Salami  says 
from  shore.  They  showed  that  the  Dey  naively,  that  as  ho  extorted  the  full  apol- 
was  at  last  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  ogy,  tfie  Dey  “  really  showed  his  natu- 
terms.  The  story  of  the  captain  of  the  ral  wickedness,  looking  at  me  with  such 
fort  was  that,  when  the  soldiers  saw  the  angry  eyes  that,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
fleet  inside  the  mole,  and  the  three-deck-  power,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  cut  me 
ers  under  the  batteries,  they  began  to  in  pieces.” 

mutiny,  crying  that  the  English  were  At  that  juncture  the  captain  of  the 
goiug  to  take  the  country  without  fight-  port,  who  had  opposed  all  violence,  came 
ing,  and  almost  forcing  the  Dey  to  fight,  behind  the  Dey’s  sofa  and  whispered  : 

*‘  I  predicted  all  this  rigor,”  said  the  “  My  lord,  it  cannot  bo  helped,  you 
captain  of  the  port  (an  Albanian),  sigh-  must  submit.  That  yellow-h.aired  man 
ing,  and  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  inter-  (the  consul)  must  now  triumph.” 
preter,  “because  1  know  the  English  The  Dey  sullenly  repeated  the  apology 
nation  never  forgive  the  IcJist  points.  I  in  Arabic,  .and  Mr.  McDougall  accepted 
told  them  so ;  but  what  could  I  do  it.  It  w.as  then  agreed  that  the  Alge- 
among  thousands !  ”  rines  were  to  announce  the  peace  by 

At'lhree  o’clock  Siilamc,  Captain  Bris-  firing  twenty-one  guns  for  England,  and 
bane  the  released  consul,  and  Mr.'Gos-  twenty-one  for  the  Netherlands, 
sett,  went  on  shore  to  carry  Lord  Ex-  On  the  30th,  the  boats  and  transports 
month’s  demands  to  the  Dey.  They  received  on  board  one  thousand  and 
found  that  potentate,  extremely  rude  and  eichty-threo  liberated  slaves  (four  hiin- 
crosB,  in  a  narrow  gallery  on  the  third  dred  and  seventy-one  Neapolitans,  two 
floor,  looking  out  on  the  sea.  IIo  was  hundred  and  thirty-one  Sicilians,  one 
silling  contemplating  his  red  slippers,  hundred  and  seventy-three  Romans,  six 
on  a  high  Turkish  sofa  with  his  bare  Tuscans,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  Span- 
legs  crossed,  and  with  a  long  cherry- 1  iards,  one  Portuguese,  seven  Greeks,  and 
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twenty -eight  Dutch),  making  a  grand 
total,  reckoning  both  expeditions,  of 
three  thousand  and  three  helpless  and 
suffering  men  restored  to  liberty  by  the 
great  victory  of  our  arms.  These  rag¬ 
ged  and  half-starved  sailors,  lean,  hag¬ 
gard,  and  furrowed  with  the  deep 
wounds  of  perpetual  fetters,  were  nearly 
mad  with  joy,  and  leaped  in  crowds  into 
the  boats,  unwilling  to  pause  even  to 
be  count^.  When  they  approached 
our  ships  they  all  took  off  their  hats  and 
caps  and  shouted  as  one  man,  **  Viva  the 
King  of  England,  viva  the  Eternal 
Father,  viva  the  Admiral  of  England 
who  has  liberated  ns  from  this  second 
hell  1  ”  And  then,  beating  their  breasts, 
they  poured  out  execrations  on  the  Al¬ 
gerines. 

Some  of  these  men  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  in  slavery.  Their  chains  — 
which  were  never  taken  off  —  were  one 
hundred  pounds  weight  for  strong  men, 
sixty  pounds  for  old  men,  and  thirty 
pounds  for  lads.  Their  legs  and  waists 
were  eaten  into  deep,  hard,  black  fur¬ 
rows  by  their  fetters.  They  had  been 
employed,  in  gangs  of  ten,  in  quarrying 
■tone  from  the  mountains,  in  felling 
trees,  dragging  building  materials,  and  in 
moring  guns.  Their  daily  allowance  of 
food  had  been  ten  ounces  of  black  bean 
bread,  one  handful  of  peas,  and  a  thim- : 
bleful  of  oil.  On  Fridays,  the  Turkish 
Sabbath,  they  were  compelled  to  fast. 
As  soon  as  the  transports  came  to  anchor, 
the  freed  slaves  crowded  the  shrouds 
and  the  yards,  rejoicing  in  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  element  and  their  old  avocation,  and 
shouted  and  cheered  our  sailors  enthusi¬ 
astically. 

The  Moorish  troops,  in  a  ferment  of 
fanatical  rage,  and  eager  for  fresh  mas-  < 
■acres — as  the  common  Turk  always  is — 
rushed  to  the  mole  when  the  English 
boats  began  to  shove  off  with  the  slaves, 
and  fired  several  times  at  our  sailors ; 
whereupon  Lord  Exmouth  told  the  Dey, 
plainly,  that  he  would  bombard  the  town 
again  if  such  intolerable  conduct  were 
repeated.  There  was  then  much  diplo¬ 
macy  about  a  Neapolitan  boy  and  a 
Spanish  vice-consul  and  a  merchant,  who 
were,  however,  eventually  released. 

The  three  hundred  and  eighty -two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  consul, 
were  paid  punctually  by  the  tyrant. 
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The  money  was  weighed  and  put  in 
four  hundred  sacks,  which  wore  carried 
to  the  shore  by  Jews  and  Moors  pressed 
from  the  streets.  The  shrewd  inter- 
reter,  Salame,  afraid  of  being  set  upon 
y  the  Kabyle  soldiers,  refused  to  take 
I  charge  of  the  money  to  the  mole,  and 
I  the  Dey  refused  to  admit  four  hundred 
I  infidel  sailors  into  the  palace.  A  great 
part  of  this  treasure  was  green  with 
rust ;  the  Dey’s  treasury  being  a  cis¬ 
tern  in  an  old  castle,  where  millions  of 
stolen  dollars  and  much  gold  coin,  ob¬ 
tained  by  piracy,  had  been  hoarded  from 
the  time  of  Barbarossa. 

Salami  calculated  the  Algerine  loss 
at  more  than  a  million,  reckoning  the 
loss  of  the  fleet  and  the  slaves,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  troops,  the  ransom,  and  the 
reparation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
houses,  besides  the  long  lines  of  bat¬ 
teries. 

The  Moorish  minister  of  marine  was, 
perhaps,  a  greater  sufferer  than  the  Dey 
ny  this  affair,  for  he  was  beheaded  the 
morning  after  the  battle,  cither  for  in¬ 
citing  the  soldiers  to  revolt,  or  for  not 
firing  soon  enough  on  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Lord  Exmouth  had  obtained  his  peer¬ 
age,  and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
fot  bis  services  with  the  fleet  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain.  In  early  life  this 
brave  Cornishman  had  covered  himself 
with  glory  by  his  capture  of  the  Cleo¬ 
patra,  a  crack  French  ship,  with  a  crew 
of  raw  miners,  and  by  saving  the  men 
of  the  Dutton.  Always  devoted  and 
daring,  he  w’as  the  terror  of  the  French 
cruisers.  On  his  return  from  Algiers 
he  was  created  a  viscount,  and  on  the 
death  of  Admiral  Duckworth  (the  hero 
of  the  Dardanelles  in  1817)  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chief-  command  in  Ply¬ 
mouth.  In  1826  he  retired  from  active 
service.  In  1832  he  was  made  Vice- 
Admiral  of  England,  and  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1833. 

One  last  word  about  that  consummate 
sconndrel  the  Dey.  When  Aga  of  the 
Janissaries,  he  had  roasted  the  children 
of  the  Bey  of  Oran,  and  h.ad  made  their 
father,  whom  he  afterwards  scalped  and 
flayed,  eat  portions  of  their  flesh.  He 
had  succeeded  to  a  wretch,  who,  getting 
into  the  habit  of  murdering  his  wives 
and  salting  them  down  in  jars,  was  suf¬ 
focated  in  his  bath  by  a  black  slave. 
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On  ascending  tho  throne,  the  Dey  be¬ 
headed  merchants,  and  plundered  every¬ 
body,  till  that  tremendous  blow  of  Ex- 
mouth’s  fist  hammered  him  into  better 
conduct.  Soon  after  our  fleet  left  Al¬ 
giers,  the  Janissaries  pounced  upon  the 
Dey  and  flung  him  out  of  the  window 
of  the  gallery — a  proceeding  much  to 
be  commended.  The  two  following 
Deys  lived  only  one  year  each.  Turkey 
approved  highly  of  their  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance,  as  each  new  Dey,  as  satrap  of 
the  Vizier,  pays  her  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  on  his  election. 

An  engraving,  representing  the  inter¬ 
views  between  the  Dey,  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Penrose,  and  Captain  Bris¬ 
bane,  is  envious,  as  illustrating  some  va¬ 
riations  in  costume.  Captain  Brisbane 
wears  a  frilled  shirt,  loose  white  trou¬ 
sers,  straps  and  shoes,  and  the  old  rear- 
admiral  is  remarkable  for  knee-breeches 
and  Hessian  boots,  while  his  white  hair 
is  combed  back  into  a  tight  ribboned 
queue. 


EarcRitD,  aceordinir  to  Act  of  CoDgreu,  In  the  jrenr  1807,  bjr 
the  tnuislator,  M.  L.  Eogiwortb,  In  the  CIcrk'i  Office  of 
the  Mstriet  Coart  for  the  Soatbem  District  of  New-York. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MARIE  JOYSEL.* 

BT  ABS&NB  HOrSSAYB. 

VII. — MEMOIRS  OF  A  SIGNER. 

Saintk-Pklagie,  1080. 

In  the  sorrow  and  weariness  of  pri¬ 
son,  I  condemn  myself  to  write  the 
errors  of  my  life.  This  is  a  confession 
that  1  make  to  myself,  now  that  1  know 
how  to  collect  ray  thoughts  in  view  of 
ray  salvation.  In  retracing  all  the  paths 
that  have  so  wildly  misled  mo  in  pleas¬ 
ure,  I  shall  find  more  strength  for  my 
repentance.  Perhaps  I  have  no  good 
reason  for  thus  writing  ray  life ;  per¬ 
haps  I  do  it  only  to  deliver  me  a  little 
from  the  memories  that  cease  not  to 
torment  my  heart. 

I  was  born  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
1651.  My  father  was  lieutenant  of  the 
wolf  hunt.*  My  grandfather  attained 
celebrity  in  tho  functions  of  the  magis¬ 
tracy  ;  he  was  counsellor  to  King  Henry 
IV.,  who  recognized  his  services  by 


*  Continued  from  page  486. 

*An  organized  band  for  the  destruction  of  theio 
wild  beasu.  * 


granting  him  the  visconntship  of  Joysel, 
which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  my 
uncle  Rochedieu.  My  father  died  young, 
without  leaving  ranch  property.  By 
bis  marriage  with  Charlotte  Lesieur  de 
Beaupr6an  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  myself.  One  of  the  sons  died 
in  holy  orders;  the  survivor  has  dis¬ 
sipated,  through  my  mother’s  weakness 
for  him,  our  little  patrimony.  He  has 
not,  however,  turned  to  evil  utterly ;  he 
has  obtained,  through  the  friendship  and 
favor  of  M.  de  la  Roche- Aymon,  a  small 
command  in  Gascony,  where  he  has 
married.  My  mother  survived  my 
father  but  a  few  years.  She  sank,  per¬ 
haps,  under  the  mortification  caused  by 
this  refractory  and  dissipated  son. 

I  w'as  eleven  years  of  age  when  this 
misfortune  occurred.  I  was  taken  home 
by  a  sister  of  my  mother’s,  married  to 
the  Viscount  de  Montreuil.  She  was  a 
woman  of  fashion,  still  handsome,  and 
lacking  neither  grace  nor  wit.  She  had 
made  quite  a  sensation  in  her  youth, 
but  now  began  to  withdraw  from  the 
world.  I  passed  a  whole  season  with 
her  at  her  little  Chateau  de  Montreuil. 
The  Viscount  was  campaigning  under 
tho  orders  of  Marshal  Turonne.  As 
my  aunt  had  little  fortune  of  her  own, 
she  could  not  provide  for  me  as  she 
would  have  desired,  and  tho  family  de¬ 
cided  that  I  should  be  placed  in  a  con¬ 
vent.  I  was  resigned  to  anything.  I 
had  so  often  seen  my  mother  weeping, 
that  I  was  not  afraid  of  sorrow. 

When  the  winter  set  in  I  was  taken 
to  the  abbey  of  Sainte  Salaberge,  tho 
prioress  of  which  was  Madame  Louise 
de  Cosec.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  world  at  my  aunt’s  ;  the  world,  its 
anxieties,  its  festivals,  its  torments,  its 
pleasures  ;  as  soon  as  I  was  in  my  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  cloister,  the  world  reap- 
eared  to  me  with  charms  ’enhanced. 

felt  the  icy  chill  of  death  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  my  young  soul,  far  from 
rising  to  Heaven  with  prayer  and  in¬ 
cense,  returned  continually  to  the  parlor 
of  the  Chateau  de  Montreuil.  The  ab¬ 
bey  was  filled  with  pupils  of  high  rank, 
who  awaited  impatiently,  not  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  taking  the  veil,  but  the  day 
of  marriage*.  Not  more  than  three  or 
four  were  destined  like  me  to  the  life  of 
the  cloister.  The  example  was  not  then 
edifying.  Constantly  I  heard  these 
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g^iddy  belles  confiding  'to  each  other 
their  brilliant  prospects.  One  was  to 
marry  her  cousin,  who  had  an  office  at 
oourt ;  another,  still  more  fortunate, 
spoke  of  marriage  without  speaking  of 
a  husband ;  a  third  hoped  to  become 
one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  of  the  toilet; 
a  fourth,  more  self-collected,  spoke  of 

ftassing  her  life  in  a  noble  mansion, 
ar  from  the  annoyances  of  court,  like  a 
true  chateUaine  of  the  good  old  times. 
Sad  and  dreamy,  I  kept  my  distance 
from  all  these  young  giddy  pates  that 
happiness  awaited.  What  plan  could 
1  form  ?  Before  me  nought  but  a  desert 
cell,  in  which  I  must  lock  up  my  heart, 
my  love,  my  dreams. 

I  was  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  con¬ 
vent.  companions  were  hardly 

jealous  of  me,  for  they  knew  I  was 
poor.  They  said  in  mocking  pity.  It  is 
nardly  worth  while  to  be  so  pretty. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  taking 
the  veil,  my  aunt,  then  widowed,  came 
to  take  me  home  with  her  for  a  little 
recreation.  Her  fine  carriage, gave  me 
a  flush  of  vanity.  My  companions,  in 
taking  leave  of  me,  admired  this  equi¬ 
page.  “Yes,”  said  one.  Mademoiselle  de 
^mbreuil,  “  but  we  shall  see  her  soon 
returning  in  quite  another  style,  on  the 
back  of  a  donkey  or  in  a  carryall.” 

I  left  with  this  speech  in  my  heart. 
“Return,”  I  said ;  “  who  knows  whether 
1 8h.all  return  ?  During  the  first  weeks  of 
my  aunt’s  widowhood  I  was  very  much 
alone,  yet  I  felt  myself  a  thousand  times 
more  alive  than  at  the  convent.  I 
breathed  in  freedom ;  I  raced  in  the 
park  like  a  fawn  ;  I  gathered  flowers,  I 
tressed  crowns  lor  my  head,  I  lived  in 
my  fancy.  I  took  great  delight  to  see 
the  sky,  the  trees,  the  meadows,  the 
fountains,  and — shall  I  say  it  ? — in  look¬ 
ing  at  myself.  Every  time  I  passed  a 
mirror,  1  looked  at  my  image  without 
thinking  of  it ;  and  to  look  longer,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  my  hair,  and  even  took  it  down 
for  the  sake  of  brmding  it  again.  My 
aunt  at  last  surprised  me  at  this  play. 
“  There  is  a  girl,”  said  she,  “  who  will 
often  forget  to  tell  her  beads !  My  poor 
child,  I  fear  the  convent  life  will  be  too 
dull  for  you ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  mur¬ 
der  to  cut  off  these  locks.”  While 
speaking,  my  aunt  bad  taken  out  my 
oomb;  she  began  to  separate  my  hair 
with  all  a  mother’s  afiection.  “  Ah !  ” 


she  resumed,  “  how  well  a  wedding  veil 
would  suit  this  jet-black  hair  I  ” 

My  aunt  hardly  mentioned  the  con¬ 
vent  again.  For  my  part,  I  banished  it 
from  my  thoughts  more  and  more,  aocus- 
toming  myself  to  my  wild  freedom,  and 
sometimes  smiling  atthe  ideaof  marriage, 
which  I  had  learned  to  associate  with 
that  of  liberty,  in  which,  I  confess,  the 
husband  appeared  to  me  only  as  an  ac¬ 
cessory.  The  first  comer  would  win  me, 
not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  that  of  my 
liberty.  Such  was  the  fatal  error  of  my 
mind,  when  M.  Gars  do  la  Verriere, 
attorney  to  the  tribunal  of  Meulan,  came 
for  a  few  days  on  business  to  my  aunt’s 
chAtcau. 

He  was  very  ugly.  “Mon  Dicu !  ”  said 
I,  “  how  wretch^ly  tired  one  would  be 
of  such  a  husband  I  ”  He  was  neither 
gallant  nor  intellectual ;  he  dressed  badly, 
and  never  laughed ;  in  a  word,  he  was 
“  the  pearl  of  husbands.”  Now,  in  set¬ 
tling  liis  affairs  with  aunt,  he  deigned  to 
find  me  to  his  taste :  he  carried  gener¬ 
osity  so  far  as  to  ask  my  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage. 

“Marry  such  a  man!  Never!”  I 
cried  out  from  my  heart.  But  the  heart 
must  not  be  heeded. 

After  much  reflection  I  returned  to 
my  fixed  idea — marriage.  The  attorney 
was  not  perhaps  such  a  horrid  creature 
ns  be  seemed.  My  aunt  spoke  much  of 
his  fortune,  of  his  carriage,  of  his  coun¬ 
try  seat.  I  let  myself  be  tempted.  I 
said  Yes,  and  yet  on  my  wedding  day 
I  almost  wished  myself  back  at  the  con¬ 
vent. 

We  got  along  smoothly  enough  for 
three  mortal  weeks ;  but  having  taken 
me  to  Paris,  where  he  was  attending 
a  session  of  courts  he  imprisoned  me  in 
his  jealousy  as  in  an  iron  chain.  We  in¬ 
habited  a  very  gloomy  little  hotel  of  Rue 
Mazarine :  he  condemned  me  to  the 
hearth  of  my  chamber.  I  remember  his 
being  very  angry  one  day  because  I 
had  opened  the  window:  “What  are 
you  looking  at  there,  Madame  ? ”  “I 
am  looking  to  see  how  the  weather  is.” 
“Yon  are  looking  at  the  passengers,  Ma¬ 
dame  !  ”  He  shut  the  window  with  gro¬ 
tesque  wrath. 

My  heart  would  not  resign  itself  to 
this  way  of  living,  yet  three  years 
passed  thus.  I  had  two  children  to 
console  me,  but  still  my  heart  sought 
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to  aveuge  itself.  It  did  not  wait  muoh 
longer.  M.  de  la  V.  had  a  cousin  in  tlie 
regiment  of  the  dragoons  of  Champagne, 
M.  Philippe  de  Montbrun,  who  called 
on  us  unexpectedly  one  day,  t^  the 
great  despite  of  my  jealous  husband. 
Ue  was  a  handsome  fellow,  in  fine 
spirits,  bearing  his  head  and  his  sword 
gallantly.  He  was  not  long  in  making 
ray  conquest :  that  very  evening  he 
carried  me  ofif.  We  could  not  find  a 
coach ;  we  had  to  escape  on  horse¬ 
back.  I  never  bad  ridden,  so  I  clung 
to  Montbrun  with  delight.  He  wanted 
to  take  me  to  Corbeil,  to  the  house  of 
a  newly-married  friend ;  but  we  were 
hardly  twenty-four  miles  from  Paris, 
when  a  terrible  storm  surprised  us.  We 
repaired  to  the  first  shelter  that  pre¬ 
sented,  the  little  Chateau  de  Bievre. 
Our  entry  was  most  comic.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  chateau  came  to  meet  us,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  welcome  old  friends.  Not 
recognizing  us,  and  certainly  not  much 
edified  at  the  sight  of  folk  trav¬ 
elling  in  that  style,  all  dripping,  hair 
disordered,  etc.,  he  was  about  to  shut 
his  door  against  us,  when  Montbrun 
said  to  him  with  spirit:  “Be  not  of¬ 
fended,  sir,  if  by  fault  of  the  storm  we 
take  your  chateau  for  a  tavern,  in  the 
opposite  fashion  to  Don  Quixote,  who 
mistook  taverns  for  castles.”  The  gen¬ 
tleman,  perceiving  by  this  speech  that 
his  improvised  guests  were  no  country 
dolts,  became  njore  hospitable.  We 
supped  with  him,  and  as  youth  is  trust¬ 
ful,  we  told  him  our  adventure.  We 
laughed  to  think  what  a  doleful  coun¬ 
tenance  the  old  lawyer  must  be  making. 
This  day — must  1  say  it  ? — was  the  finest 
day  of  my  life.  Now  that  I  upbraid 
my  faults,  I  cannot  reproach  that  beau¬ 
tiful  day !  There  are  some  restless 
nights,  when  on  this  bed  of  grief,  I 
still  seem  to  feel  that  horse’s  gallop, 
Montbruu’s  arm  clasping  me  with  so 
much  love,  his  heart  that  beat  beneath 
ray  hand. 

Our  host  became  so  charming  that  we 
remained  three  days  under  his  roof  in 
all  the  follies  of  love.  It  teas  indeed 
the  folly  of  love.  I  was  dazzled  and 
fascinated — Montbrun  was  so  handsome, 
so  gallant.  If  it  can  bo  pardoned  to  lose 
one’s  soul  in  loving  a  man  that  is  worth 
loving,  then  I  may  hope  for  forgiveness. 

On  the  fourth  day  wo  departed  for 


Corbeil,  where  we  were  well  received 
by  the  young  married  couple.  To  us 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  wanting; 
but  Montbrun’s  friend  did  not  look  to 
that  too  closely.  He  installed  us,  as 
well  as  he  could,  in  bis  little  house, 
while  looking  out  for  us  a  surer  place  of 
refuge. 

Become  a  little  more  rational,  we 
w’ere  beginning  to  enjoy  in  peaco  the 
sweets  of  our  love,  when  we  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  surprised  by  my  husband 
the  lawyer.  We  sought  to  escape  again, 
but  he  sent  in  pursuit  of  us  half  a  dozen 
archers,  w'ho  came  up  with  us  on  the 
road  to  Melun.  Montbrun  vainly  drew 
his  sword  upon  them  ;  we  had  to  yield 
to  superior  force. 

We  soon  returned,  then,  to  Paris,  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other.  What  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  flight  and  the  re¬ 
turn  !  I  was  taken  immediately  to  the 
Madeionnettes,  where  I  passed  a  whole 
month  without  hearing  of  either  ray 
husband  or  my  lover.  It  happened  that 
there  were  then  at  the  Madeionnettes 
some  penitents  of  good  family,  who  had 
not  lost  the  habit  of  laughing.  The 
house  was  not  very  strict :  some  liberty 
was  allowed  to  its  inmates.  In  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  the  most  favored 
of  them  walked  in  the  garden ;  and  I 
obtained  this  privilege,  against  the  law¬ 
yer’s  will.  In  the  garden  we  amused 
ourselves  like  children,  running  after 
butterflies  and  throwing  roses  at  each 
other.  It  was  a  trial  of  who  could  be 
wildest.  We  told  each  other  our  his¬ 
tories,  and  far  from  concealing  anything, 
we  embellished  on  the  facts.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  penance,  we  encouraged 
each  other  to  persevere  in  the  wrong. 
Husbands,  called  tyrants,  were  laughed 
at ;  the  lover  was  enshrined  in  the 
heart. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  apprised 
me  that  the  attorney  was  coming  to  see 
me,  and  would  grant  my  pardon  if  1 
showed  a  true  repentance,  lie  came.  1 
gave  him  a  very  cold  reception :  ho 
seemed  to  me  uglier  than  ever.  When 
be  spoke  of  reconciliation,  i  instead  of 
listening  to  his  conditions,  I  dictated  my 
own — to  wit,  that  I  should  live  at  liberty, 
that  1  should  go  to  the  theatre,  walk 
out  and  attend  mass,  and  should  open 
my  window  and  look  out  whenever  it 
pleased  me.  “Weill”  ho  screamed 
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with  “  yon  Bh*ll  remain  here  two 
years ;  after  which,  unless  I  condescend 
to  pardon  you,  yon  shall  be  whipped, 
shaven,  and  booked  for  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  Yon  shall  wear  the  black  gown 
of  a  penitent;  and  then,  with  that,  you 
shall  go  to  the  comedy,  if  you  please,  or 
rather  the  comedy  will  pass  for  you  in¬ 
side  of  four  walls,  when  the  bolts  are 
well  drawn.”  Thereupon  the  attorney 
went  out  and  came  no  more  again. 

Next  morning,  however,  while  his 
hatefnl  face  w'as  still  haunting  me,  I 
was  called  to  the  parlor.  I  found  there 
his  secretary,  who  handed  me  a  letter. 

I  was  unwilling  to  take  it.  “Head  it, 
read  it,  Madame,”  said  he,  with  com¬ 
passionate  devotion  in  his  manner ;  “  yon 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it.”  I  took 
the  letter  and  opened  it.  What  was 
my  surprise  and  joy  when  I  recognized 
my  dear  Montbrun’s  handwriting!  I 
blushed,  I  paled ;  I  fled  to  my  cell  to 
read  it  in  mystery  and  silence :  j 

“Mr  Dear  Love:  I  know  at  last  where 
thou  art  My  heart  sought  thee  everywhere. 
But  for  the  brave  young  man  who  will  hand 
you  this  letter,  I  should  still  be  in  quest  of 
you.  What!  your  unworthy  husband  has 
had  the  malignity  to  lock  you  up  in  the  Ma- 
delonnettes,  like  an  abandoned  female.  Here 
is  an  attorney's  character  I  But  if  God  lias 
afilicted  you  with  a  persecutor,  ho  has  also 
given  you  a  defender.  Escaped,  myseli^ 
from  Paris,  I  have  resolved  to  try  another 
flight  with  you.  Be  brave ;  have  will.  Meet 
me  alone,  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  With  a  ladder  of  cords  and  a  de¬ 
voted  servant,  the  wall  will  not  long  separate 
us.  This  time  we  shall  start  in  a  good  car¬ 
riage,  and  shall  take  a  difl'erent  ro^  May 
UeavcD  at  last  be  our  guide  I 

“  PaiLirPE  DE  Montbrun.” 

All  went  smoothly.  I  pretended  in¬ 
disposition.  In  the  evening  I  hid  me 
in  an  empty  barrel  in  the  garden.  I  was 
deaf  to  the  call.  I  waited  with  glowing 
bosom.  Montbrun  came  with  his  ladder 
and  carriage.  By  midnight  we  were 
already  afar  off.  This  time  we  alighted 
at  Corapiegne,  bearing  assumed  names. 

We  lived  two  months  there,  hidden 
away  in  our  joy.  Then,  despite  all  our 
love,  we  began  to  be  tired  of  such  a 
quiet  life — Montbrun  especially ;  and  as 
winter  advanced,  the  forest  in  which  we 
took  such  delight  no  longer  wooed  us 
to  its  sylvan  bowers. 

About  the  last  of  December,  Mont- 
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brun  left  me  alone,  to  respond  in  person 
to  a  letter  from  M.  de  Pentlii^vre.  I 
hoped  to  see  him  back  in  four  days,  but 
he  was  gone  three  mortal  weeks ;  and 
when  +e  returned,  instead  of  more  lov¬ 
ing,  ho  seemed  still  more  weary.  Soon 
Iperceived  that  his  heart  was  elsewhere, 
lie  soon  went  off  again,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  He  flnished  breaking  my  heart 
by  sending  me  mon^ — without  a  letter, 
not  oven  a  note.  I  understood  all  my 
misfortune.  I  returned  to  Paris  in  mid¬ 
winter.  After  many  searches,  at  last  I 
discovered  his  residence.  Alas !  I  was 
punished  where  I  had  sinned  —  Mont¬ 
brun  had  another  mistress. 

This  one,  who  was  up  to  men’s  ways, 
kept  him  under  key,  always  in  her  chains. 
Such  was  my  despair,  that  I  resolved  to 
go  and  die  at  their  feet.  What,  indeed, 
had  I  better  to  do?  I  bought,  then, 
a  dagger;  I  dressed  mo  as  a  milliner, 
and  presented  myself  one  morning  at 
the  house  of  the  lady  in  question,  very 
sure  that  I  should  find  the  fickle  one  be¬ 
side  her.  After  waiting  an  hour  in  the 
ante  -  chamber,  an  audience  was  vouch¬ 
safed  me.  I  had  sent  word  that  I  had 
the  newest  patterns  of  Brussels  lace  to 
sell.  Entering  her  chamber,  I  noted  at 
the  first  glance  a  motion  of  the  large 
bed-curtains.  Ah  !  how  I  trembled  my¬ 
self!  The  mistress  awaited  mo  before 
the  hearth  in  a  half  dishabille.  She  was 
beautiful,  too:  a  blonde  beauty,  not 
quite  fresh,  but  full  of  charm,  f  open¬ 
ed  under  her  eyes  my  box  of  laces,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  stealthily.  She  turned  them 
over  with  an  affectation  of  disdain.  At 
last  she  found  something  to  her  taste. 
She  pot  it  on  her  half-uncovered  shoul¬ 
der,  and  admired  herself  in  her  glass.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  one 
bound  I  was  beside  the  bed.  Parting 
the  curtains,  I  cast  on  the  traitor  a 
lightning  glance.  He  grew  pale  as  a 
sheet.  “It  is  you!”  he  said  anxiously. 
“  Yes,  it  is  I,”  said  I,  seizing  my  dag¬ 
ger. 

The  mistress  came  towards  me,  utter¬ 
ing  a  sharp  cry.  “  Stop,”  said  I,  threat¬ 
ening  her.  As  she  was  a  piece  of  arti¬ 
fice,  she  fainted. 

Montbrun,  moved  at  seeing  her  fall  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  darted  towards  her, 
insulting  me  with  eye  and  word.  I, 
already  quite  beyond  myself,  gave  free 
vent  to  my  vengeance.  1  brandished  my 
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jtoignard.  “  Cniel !  ”  I  cried,  rushing 
u[K>n  Montbrun.  Alas !  I  struck  him  to 
the  heart  —  that  heart  which  had  ao 
loved  me  1 

Hardly  had  I  struck,  when  I  felt  ray- 
pelf  totter;  my  eyes  were  obscured.  I 
fell  kneeling  before  the  bed,  covering 
with  kisses  the  hand  of  my  poor  lover. 
“  1  am  lost !  ”  said  he,  without  anger  and 
without  withdrawing  his  hand. 

At  that  moment  a  chambermaid,  hear¬ 
ing  her  mistress’s  cry,  entered  in  fright. 
Montbrun  had  still  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  try  to  save  me. 

“  ’Tis  nothing,”  he  said  to  the  girl ; 
“  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,”  said 
I,  “  all  will  bo  tinished.” 

I  picked  up  the  dagger,  but  my 
strength  and  courage  were  gone ;  my 
hand  fell  without  having  struck  myself. 
“  I  implore  you,  my  poor  Marie,”  said 
Montbrun,  then  reviving  a  little,  “  escape. 
I  think  that  the  blow  is  not  mortal,  (io 
now.  I  will  have  myself  carried  to  the 
street  Ilautefenille.  You  will  come 
there  to  see  me.”  Will  it  be  believed  ? 
I  had  the  cowardice  to  forsake  Mont¬ 
brun  in  his  dying  hour  —  I  who  had 
killed  him ! 

I  passed  without  hindrance.  lie  died 
within  an  hour  no  doubt,  by  the  side 
of  another  of  whom  I  am  still  jealous. 
I  waited  for  him  till  midnight  in  the 
street  Hautefeuille.  I  returned  there 
the  next  day.  At  last  I  learned  his 
death.  Ilis  mistress  was  not  accused. 
He  bad  had  time  to  accuse  himself  in 
his  will.  I  Ujarned  all  this  by  the  news 
criers.  Montbrun’s  name  was  not  pro¬ 
nounced,  but,  alas !  it  could  have  been 
but  ho.  Still  I  lacked  the  courage  to 
accuse  myself.  I  carried  ray  crifiio  in 
silence:  I  lived  alone  with  my  remorse 
and  grief.  I  dwelt  in  the  line  Haute- 
feuillc,  as  if  poor  Montbrun  would  re¬ 
turn  there.  The  end  of  the  winter  was 
drowned  in  bitter  tears. 

Alas  ! — shall  I  repeat  it  to  myself? — 
when  spring  came  again  with  her  blos¬ 
soms  and  songs,  the  shade  of  Montbrun, 
little  by  little,  withdrew  from  my  soul, 
and  I  felt  myself  young  again. 

I  had  met  with  a  very  pretty  com¬ 
panion  of  my  convent  life,  who  had 
turned  out  little  better  than  myself.  Now 
I  went  to  see  her  oftener.  She  had  a 
little  court  of  cadets  of  good  family — 


gay  young  blades,  whose  spirits  defied 
sadness.  They  lightened  my  heart  of 
its  load  of  grief,  and  wooed  me  to  share 
their  joys.  Not  being  able  to  love  any 
one  of  them,  I  loved  them  all  together. 
I  became  worse  than  I  had  been.  Until 
then  I  had  had  the  faith  of  love !  I  had 
loved  religiously ;  but  rtow  it  was  only 
the  profanation  of  love.  I  became  a 
coquette ;  I  took  pleasure  in  madrigals. 
I  grew  more  and  more  vain  of  my 
beauty.  I  whirled  in  the  circle  of  fol¬ 
lies,  till  judgment  forsook  me.  As  for 
the  heart,  there  was  no  question  of  it. 
From  morning  till  evening,  and  often 
from  evening  till  morning,  I  abandoned 
myself  without  dignity  to  every  sport 
of  love,  turning  to  every  breath  of  praise, 
listening  to  all  deceitful  lips,  scarce  tak¬ 
ing  thought  of  past  or  future,  of  Mont¬ 
brun  or  of  God.  I  forgot  even  my  chil¬ 
dren. 

Hut  hero  my  pen  rebels.  Why,  in¬ 
deed,  trace  this  page,  the  saddest  of  my 
life?  What  more  can  I  say  th.an  that  1 
passed  a  whole  year  in  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  impure  levities. 

Although  I  had  changed  my  name, 
the  attorney  at  last  found  me  out.  This 
time  ho  obtained  a  dreadful  judgment 
against  mo  —  perpetual  imprisonment. 
It  was  not  again  to  the  Madelonncttes 
that  he  'had  me  taken,  but  to  Sainte- 
Pelagie,  where  there  are  no  gardens, 
nor  walks,  nor  companions,  nor  lover  to 
watch  over  me.  Sainte-Felagie !  portal 
of  the  tomb  ! 

Ah !  at  least  there  remains  one  re¬ 
membrance  to  console  me — the  memory 
of  Montbrun,  the  only  man  I  have  ever 
loved.  Poor  fellow  !  I  have  always  worn 
upon  my  heart  the  dagger  stained  with 
his  blood.  This  dagger  has  still  work 
to  do. 

At  the  end  of  these  memoirs,  Marie 
de  Joysel  had  transcribed  the  two  de¬ 
crees  obtained  against  her  by  the  at¬ 
torney. 

The  sentence  of  condemnation  of  Sep¬ 
tember  14th,  1072,  bears:  “Marie  ae 
Joysel  shall  be  placed  in  a  convent  se¬ 
lected  by  her  husband,  to  remain  there 
for  two  years  in  secular  apparel,  during 
which  time  he  may  see  her,  and  even 
take  her  back  to  wife ;  and  in  case  that 
he  do  not  take  her  out  after  the  two 
years  expire,  to  be  shaven  and  veiled 
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for  the  rest  of  her  dajs,  and  to  live  I 
there  like  the  other  nuns. 

^‘This  sentence  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  decree  rendered  March  0th,  1673,  on  | 
the  report  of  M.  Herve.  This  decree 
has  been  executed.” 

The  decree  of  March  0th  condemns 
Marie  de  Jorself  for  crime  of  adultery, 
to  be  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she 
shall  shaven,  and  booked  for  life 
after  two  years,  unless  her  husband  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval  shall  have  had  the  benig¬ 
nity  to  take  her  back. 

VIII. — SHOWING  LOVE  AS  A  MISSION. 

After  reading  this  sad  story,  Henri 
returned  to  the  prison.  He  found  Marie 
more  depressed.  Seeing  him  enter,  she 
bowed  her  head  in  silence,  as  before  the  ^ 
Supreme  Judge;  ho  extended  his  hand 
to  her;  she  advanced  her  own,  turning 
away  her  eyes. 

“  Marie,”  said  Henri  in  a  firm  voice, 
“  I  espouse  you  before  God  and  before 
men.” 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him. 

•  “I  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  mur¬ 
mured  she.  “You  are  my  master:  I 
will  obey  your  orders.” 

“  Arise,  ray  bride ;  thy  place  is  on  my 
heart ;”  and  lifting  her  in  his  arms  he 
ressed  his  first  kiss  on  her  downcast 
row.  “  And  now  let  it  sink  into  thy 
heart,  Marie,  and  reanimate  with  its 
blood  every  languishing  fibre  of  thy 
body,  purified  by  tears,  this  conscious¬ 
ness  :  that  thou  art  loved  for  thyself,  and 
that  in  thy  lover’s  eyes  the  funeral  pall 
of  penitence  in  which  thou  hast  envel¬ 
oped  the  dead  past  is  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Purified  thus  from 
within,  thy  reputation  among  men  is  but 
an  outward  garment.  Entering  a  con¬ 
vent,  thou  wouldst  have  been  re-clothed 
in  white;  and  white  thou  shalt  be,  with¬ 
out  and  within,  wearing  the  orange 
flower  crown  of  bride.  I  wed  thee 
because  I  love  thee ;  there  is  no  sacri¬ 
fice  and  no  descent  for  me.  Far  from 
being  thy  master,  I  am  thy  most  devoted 
slave.” 

Henri  Thome  had  already  formalized 
his  demand  in  marriage  before  the  same 
tribunal  which  had  repulsed  the  petition 
of  Mario  de  Jo^sel.  This  demand  was 
dignified  and  simple.  Christian  charity 
had  spoken  by  the  voice  of  the  claimant. 


[May, 

The  request  was  so  well  supported  by 
his  advocate  that  the  court  accorded  it 
to  Henri  in  these  terms  : 

“  The  court,  having  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Sieur  Thom6,  permits  the  parties 
to  contract  marriage,  and  to  this  eflect  or¬ 
dains  that  the  arliclesof  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  shall  bo  signed  at  the  bars  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  where  is  Marie  de  Joy- 
sel ;  who,  after  the  publication  of  the  three 
bans,  shall  be  re-conducted  from  said 
Refuge  to  the  parish  church  of  that  pre¬ 
cinct  by  Dumur,  usher  to  the  court, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  her  until  the 
celebration  of  the  said  marriage  in  his 
presence,  and,  this  done,  shall  remit  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband ;  by  which 
the  prioress  shall  remain  well  and  duly 
discharged  of  all  responsibility. 

“Decreed  in  Parliament  20lh  Janu¬ 
ary,  1684.” 

But  no  sooner  waa  this  decree  pro¬ 
claimed,  than  the  family  of  the  attorney. 
Gars  de  la  Verrihre,  constituted  an 
opposition  by  the  sentence  of  condem¬ 
nation  obtained  by  the  husband  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  will.  This  family  set  every 
influence  at  work  to  obtain  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  attorney’s  last  vow.  It 
went  even  so  far  as  to  put  the  children 
forward  against  their  mother. 

In  awaiting  the  trial,  Henri  passed 
nearly  all  his  afternoons  beside  Marie. 
Their  afifection  became  still  deeper  and 
more  trustful;  they  unveiled  their  hearts, 
they  prayed,  they  comforted  each  other, 
they  loved. 

I  One  day  Henri  found  Marie  praying 
with  fervor. 

“I  did  not  think  you  were  so  Chris¬ 
tian,  Marie.” 

“  You  have  made  me  love  God,”  she 
answered  him,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  “Before  I  ktiew  you,  I  ha4 
prayed,  but  how  often  1  profaned  my 
rayers  by  spite,  by  pride  and  hatred  1 
was  in  revolt  against  the  world  which 
overwhelmed  me  with  all  its  contempt 
and  all  its  punishments.  No  compas¬ 
sionate  soul  had  entered  within  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  of  my  sorrow  to  mingle  its  tears 
with  mine,  and  call  my  heart  to  life 
again.  1  lifted  my  revolt  against  God. 
You  came :  you  have  loved  her  whom 
the  world  repulsed ;  you  reopened  in 
my  heart  the  choked-up  fountain  of  my 
tears.  I  have  wept  no  more  with  anger, 
but  with  love  and  repentance.  1  have 
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loved  you :  you  have  helped  me  to  love 
God.” 

This  extraordinary  case  was  called 
for  trial  in  the  month  of  July,  1684. 
The  famous  Talon  appeared  as  attorney- 
general.  Marie  de  Joysel  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  put  in  presence  of  each  other, 
their  relatives  on  the  father’s  and  on  the 
mother’s  side,  Charles  Henri  Thomd  the 
claimant,  the  Abb6  I^e  Blanc,  cited  as  a 
witness  in  his  quality  of  confessor  to 
the  condemned ;  the  lady  Amelia,  pri¬ 
oress  of  Sainte  Pelagic,  the  sister  Mar¬ 
tha,  and  still  many  others.  From  the 
city  and  the  court  great  numbers 
flocked  the  place  of  the  Palais  de  J ustice, 
and  the  neighboring  quays  were  crowded 
with  carriages  and  servants.  During 
half  a  century  no  celebrated  cause  had 
so  awakened  delicate  sympathies.  Pity 
for  Marie  do  Joysel,  interest  in  Henri 
Thome,  rendered  all  curious  to  see  them 
in  face  of  each  other. 

Marie  de  Joysel  came  attired  as  a  pen¬ 
itent — black  bodice  with  large  sleeves, 
gray  frock,  hair  concealed  under  a  plain 
cap.  But  even  thus  attired,  her  beauty 
cotnpclled  a  general  stir  of  admiration, 
and  made  more  than  one  court  belle,  in 
envy  of  this  face,  regret  not  to  have 
])a8Ked  also  some  months  in  convent 
shades.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
ublic  much ;  in  her  countenance  were 
lended  resignation  and  disdain.  From 
lime  to  time  unconsciously  her  eye 
turned  to  Henri  Thome,  who  was  at  the 
bar  with  his  uncle,  the  abbe.  She  was 
separated  from  him  only  by  the  ushers 
waiting  on  her,  and  her  two  advocates. 
Sometimes  also  she  cast  on  her  two  little 
daughters,  who  had  quite  forgotten  that 
she  w'as  their  mother,  looks  of  ineflfable 
pity  and  grief.  They  were  seated  in 
front  of  her,  beside  their  tutor,  their 
advocate,  and  some  relatives  of  their 
father.  The  eldest,  encouraged  by  the 
tutor,  afiected  to  bravo  her  mother  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  which  made  all  the 
spectators  indignant. 

Before  the  court  entered  upon  its  ses¬ 
sion,  one  little  incident  strongly  excited 
curiosity  :  an  old  lady,  whose  rather  ex¬ 
travagant  costume  announced  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  note,  came  and  threw  her 
arms  with  tears  around  Marie’s  neck. 
It  was  her  aunt,  the  old  Countess  of 
Montreuil,  her  mother’s  sister.  She  had 
.  a  grand  air  of  kindness  that  won  every¬ 


body.  She  took  Marie’s  hands;  she 
spoke  to  her  of  a  thousand  things  at 
once ;  she  advised  with  her  counsellors. 
She  herself  seemed  to  be  pleading  this 
diflicult  cause  with  all  the  resources  of 
her  heart.  After  the  first  effusion,  she 
asked  where  Henri  Thome  was.  She 
went  to  him,  looked  at  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  tear,  and  said,  “  It  is  well,  my 
child :  what  you  are  doing  is  good. 
Count  on  my  fortune  and  my  friend¬ 
ship.” 

At  this  moment  the  court  was  called 
to  order  with  imposing  gravity,  which 
did  not  prevent  Talon  from  casting  a« 
rather  mundane  glance  on  the  fair  sup¬ 
pliant. 

The  advocate  Fournier,  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence,  first  spoke  to  set  forth, 
after  the  history  of  the  cause,  the  de¬ 
mand  of  Charles  Henri  Thome.  After 
having  spoken  of  his  family,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  honorable  of  the  Lyon¬ 
nais,  after  having  spoken  of  the  repent¬ 
ance  of  the  widow  of  Pierre  Gars  de  la 
Verriere,  he  said  that  he  hoped  the  court 
W'ould  allow  to  be  exercised  the  highest 
act  of  Christian  charity  that  had  ever 
appeared  before  any  tribunal  of  justice; 
that  neither  interest  nor  wealth  had  any 
share  in  this  work,  blessed  of  Heaven, 
since  the  decree  of  March  0th,  1673, 
which  had  condemned  Marie  de  Joysel, 
taking  from  her  her  dower  and  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  matrimonial  contracts,  left  her 
for  sole  inheritance  but  grief  and  tears. 
He  could  not  speak  highly  enough  of 
the  actual  character  of  her  who  was  de¬ 
manded  in  marriage,  since,  by  eleven 
years  of  penitence,  she  had  lAjcorae  a 
model  of  wisdom  and  devotion  ;  that  a 
life  so  exemplary  was  a  dower  coming 
from  the  hand  of  God  infinitely  more 
precious  than  that  of  which  men  had 
deprived  her.  The  advocate  called  to 
the  bar  the  Abb6  Le  Blanc  and  the  lady 
Ameli.a,  who  rendered  full  justice  to  the 
pious  resignation  of  the  prisoner  for 
eleven  years  past.  “  She  has  shed  tears 
of  repentance  that  have  caused  my  own 
to  flow,”  said  the  abbe,  concluding. 

The  advocate  resumed :  “  Gentlemen, 
as  liberty  is  the  first  of  blessings,  it 
is  very  natural  that  Marie  de  Joysel, 
who  has  lost  this  precious  good,  should 
welcome  the  idea  of  marriage  which 
would  break  her  chains.  Her  demand 
is  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  on  that 
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of  man,  and  on  the  expiation  of  her 
crimes.  A  husband  has  caused  all  her 
misfortunes :  a  husband  teaches  her  to 
forget  them.  Marriage,  which  was  so 
fatal  to  her,  becomes  her  salvation ;  she 
finds  a  port  where  she  had  made  ship- 1 
wreck.  If  you  grant  her  the  grace  she  j 
demands  of  you,  she  will  never  forget  | 
this  alliance  which  you  make  of  human¬ 
ity  with  justice.”  I 

Here  the  counsel  on  the  side  of  the  i 
family  Gars  do  la  Verriere  made  a  long  j 
speech,  very  injurious  towards  Marie  de  ' 
•loysel.  He  drew  a  hideous  picture  of  | 
l^r  life ;  he  accused  her  of  having  killed  | 
her  husband  with  vexation ;  he  spoke 
even  of  poison.  But  this  accusation  j 
was  met  by  an  universal  murmur  ofi 
indignation.  Every  one  remarked  with 
real  pain  that  the  two  poor  little  daugh¬ 
ters  seemed  to  confirm,  by  their  gestures, 
all  the  lawyer’s  insults.  They  were 
questioned.  They  related  what  had 
occurred  at  their  father’s  death  ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  this  narrative  had  been 
taught  them  by  rote  like  a  fable. 

IX. — THE  KOBE  OF  TUE  BENEDICTINE  OF¬ 
TEN  HIDES  MOETAL  WOUNDS. 

At  this  moment  the  solemnity  of  the 
debates  was  singularly  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  unexpected  visitor. 
Every  eye  turned  towards  the  new 
conaer,  who  did  not  seem  to  seek  noto¬ 
riety,  nor  to  make  a  spectacle  of  him¬ 
self.  He  was  a  Benedictine,  still  young, 
but  piteously  pale.  Was  it  fasting  or 
passion  that  had  blanched  him  thus  ?  In 
his  features,  under  a  mask  of  humility, 
was  a  certain  noble  pride,  whether  of 
birth,  of  intellect,  or  of  sorrow.  Dense 
as  was  the  crowd,  he  traversed  it  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty :  every  one  made  way 
for  him  ;  he  paused  twenty  steps  from 
Marie  de  Joysel,  bent  on  her  a  mild,  sad 
eye,  leaned  upon  the  grating  that  sepa¬ 
rated  the  judges  from  the  spectators, 
bowed  his  head  with  a  sigh,  and  seemed 
to  be  collecting  his  thoughts. 

Marie,  very  much  moved  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  scene  in  which  she  had  been  so  bit¬ 
terly  accused  by  her  own  children,  took 
no  heed  at  first  of  this  new  figure ;  but 
gradually  having  turned  her  eyes  veiled 
in  tears,  she  shuddered  at  the  eight  of 
the  Benedictine.  Henri  Thome,  who  was 
then  stealthily  observing  her,  was  sur- 
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prised  by  her  sadden  pallor.  By  his  anx¬ 
ious  expression  he  seemed  to  be  asking 
her  the  cause  of  it.  Although  her  eyes 
met  his,  she  paid  no  heed  to  this  anxiety, 
but  continued  observing  the  Benedic¬ 
tine,  who  apparently  recalled  to  her  sin¬ 
ister  memories. 

“  If  it  were  he !  ”  she  murmured,  fright¬ 
ened  and  yet  joyous;  “  if  it  were  he  !” 

She  passed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as 
if  to  assure  herself  that  she  were  not 
dreaming ;  that  all  she  saw — her  children 
cursing  her  in  their  father’s  name  with¬ 
out  shedding  a  tear,  those  judges  who 
made  such  a  stir  around  her  and  for  her, 
those  well-dressed  spectators  who  al¬ 
most  believed  themselves  at  the  thea¬ 
tre,  that  Benedictine  whose  countenance 
smote  her  to  the  heart — were  not  one  of 
her  strange  prison  dreams.  “  I  do  not 
dream,”  she  said ;  “  but  ’tis  not  he. 
Whence  and  wherefore  comes  this  man  ?” 
Meanwhile  the  debate  was  continued 
with  ardor.  I  reproduce  some  interest¬ 
ing  passages  of  M.  Fournier’s  plea. 

M.  Fournier,  answering  the  counsel 
for  the  children’s  guardian,  exclaims : 

“  Since  the  court,  by  the  decree  which 
it  has  rendered  in  cognizance  of  cause, 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  king's  coun¬ 
cil,  has  authorized  the  union  of  those  for 
whom  he  pleaded,  in  allowing  them  to 
contract  and  celebrate  marriage,  it  ought 
not  to  heed  the  opposition  of  the  guar¬ 
dian  and  paternal  relatives.  The  court 
will  be  indignant  at  such  an  undertaking 
when  it  shall  have  considered  the  infa¬ 
mous  fabrication  in  which  a  mother  is 
charged  with  all  that  assassination  and 
poisoning  can  add  to  adultery.  To  com¬ 
mence  this  picture,  they  have  put  the 
pencil  in  the  hands  of  her  own  children, 
and  to  finish  it,  they  have  employed  the 
darkest  colors  to  form  the  most  horrible 
features  that  art  can  invent  against  na¬ 
ture,  evidence,  and  reason.  Tliis  cause 
is  unexampled  ;  it  is  the  first  time  that 
a  guardian  has  so  rancorously  abused 
the  voice  of  blood,  and  raised  children 
with  such  impiety  against  their  mother. 

“  It  is  of  interest  to  the  State  that  mar¬ 
riages,  which  give  subjects  to  princes, 
creatures  to  God,  and  members  to  the 
church,  should  be  freely  contracted  ;  and 
those  who  oppose  them,  unless  they  show 
legitimate  obstacles,  are  guilty  of  multi¬ 
ple  homicide,  among  which  I  reckon  that 
of  the  children  who  would  have  seen  the  . 
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light  had  not  each  opposition  been  made 
to  their  birth. 

“  The  first  reason  in  behalf  of  ray  cli¬ 
ents  is  derived  from  a  law  that  God 
himself  has  declared  by  the  mouth  of 
the  apostle  through  whom  he  has  com¬ 
municated  most  intelligenoe.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  precisely 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  husnand  his 
power  over  his  wife,  not  willing  that  af¬ 
ter  his  death  bis  extinct  authority  should 
be  revived  against  the  woman  who  sur¬ 
vived  him. 

Death  has  its  rights  as  well  as  life. 
So  long  as  a  husband  is  living,  it  is  not 
just  that  his  wife,  after  having  deceived 
him,  should  become,  to  the  confusion  of 
this  husband,  the  wife  of  another :  his 
rief  and  his  vengeance  end  only  with 
is  life. 

**  But  from  the  moment  that  death  has 
carried  him  away  from  his  grief  and  his 
resentment,  it  franchises  the  woman 
from  the  slavery  to  which  be  had  the 
power  to  subject  her  during  bis  life¬ 
time  ;  and'when  be  is  no  longer  in  this 
world,  his  children  and  heirs  ought  not 
to  count,  in  his  succession,  among  the 
effects  of  his  patrimony,  the  grievances 
that  were  personal  to  him  and  that  he 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  Thus  the 
learned  Grotius,  upon  these  words  of 
Paul :  Soluta  est  a  lege  viri  (she  is  free 
from  the  law  of  her  husband),  says  much 
to  the  purpose:  Jd  est^  pcetm  adulterii 
(that  is,  from  the  crime  of  adultery). 
The  death  of  the  husband  is  an  absedu- 
tion  for  the  wife  that  survives  him. 

“After  these  considerations,  can  we 
pay  any  heed  to  two  acts  under  the  pri¬ 
vate  seal  of  the  Sieur  Gars  ?  He  has 
transcribed  in  his  cabinet  the  authentic 
decree  of  the  court  against  his  wife,  and 
after  a  dark  meditation  he  has  written 
on  the  back  of  this  decree :  Eat  lex  de 
Maria  Joyeel  quam  me  mortuo  seqni 
volo.  ‘  This  is  the  law  for  Maria  Joy sel 
which  I  will  to  be  executed  after  my 
death.’  It  is  thus  that  he  assumes  to  be 
the  magistrate  and  judge  of  bis  own 
cause.  But  he  who  spoke  thus  with  the 
law  in  hand,  must  he  not  have  known 
that  his  magistracy  as  well  as  his  power 
ended  with  his  life-  ? 

“  The  decree  does  not  bear  that  a  w  o- 
man  convicted  of  adultery  shall  never 
re-raarry.  The  penal  laws,  of  which  is 
this  decree,  are  not  subject  to  extension ; 


on  the  contrary,  as  they  are  hurtful  de¬ 
cisions,  they  are  to  be  restricted  and 
limited,  according  to  the  opinion  of  juris¬ 
consults  and  of  emperors.  If  the  civil 
law,  in  our  latest  jurisprudence,  do  not 
take  from  the  adulterous  woman  the 
faculty  of  re-marr^ing,  the  canonical  law, 
which  is  that  which  we  follow  for  mar¬ 
riages,  is  no  less  explicit  in  her  favor. 
Wo  may  even  say  upon  this  subject  that 
the  canonical  law  has  for  its  basis  the 
law  of  God.  The  Scriptui'e  tcacheth  us 
that  God  commanded  the  prophet  Ilosea 
to  espouse  a  woman  of  debauch.  The 
prophet  espoused  her  and  had  three 
children  by  her.  The  precept  which 
God  gave  to  this  prophet  is  perhaps  the 
precedent  on  which  the  Pope  Clement 
III.  reckons  it  as  a  great  work  of  charity 
to  choose  a  wife  in  a  place  of  debauch, 
lie  wills  even  that  an  act  so  Christian 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
sins,  because  it  puts  in  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation  her  who  was  walking  in  the  road 
of  perdition. 

“According  to  the  decision  of  this 
Pope,  far  from  there  being  anything 
blameworthy  in  a  marriage  contracted 
with  those  victims  of  infamy  who  wear 
a  sentence  on  their  brows,  he  raises  high 
the  virtue  of  those  who  espouse  them. 
What  can  we  find  then  to  blame  in  thd 
marriage  which  the  court  has  permitted 
the  Sieur  Thome  to  celebrate  with  Marie 
do  Joysel?  He  finds  her  in  a  holy 
place,  where  she  has  been  for  teu  years 
performing  pious  exercises.  The  con¬ 
vent  of  Sainte-Pelagie  is  the  prison, 
where,  to  speak  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  she  cats  the  bread  of  tribulation 
and  drinks  the  water  of  affliction.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  long  period  she  w'ashcs  her 
past  fiiults  in  the  tears  which  she  has 
constantly  shed  as  a  true  penitent. 

“  The  relatives  on  the  father’s  side 
play  here  a  very  odious  part :  they  for¬ 
get  their  own  honor,  wo  may  well  say 
also  their  religion,  sacrificing  it  to  re¬ 
venge  an  injury  which  reaches  them 
from  so  far  off  that  it  does  not  wound 
I  them.  They  appear  before  the  court  in 
this  light.  Ami  what  is  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  is,  that  they  do  not  blush  at  it. 
It  has  been  seen  in  former  times,  before 
the  greatest  judge  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  earth,  that  wrathful  accu¬ 
sers  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  and 
,  durst  not  cast  the  first  stone  against  the 
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adnlterons  ■woraan,  although  the  Lord 
had  given  them  permission. 

“  Yon  have  suffered  that  the  Sienr 
Oars,  who  was  the  only  one  offended, 
should  cast  the  first  stone  against  his 
wife;  do  not  allow  their  children,  after 
his  death,  to  cast  on  her  a  second  stone 
and  inflict  a  wound  more  cruel  than  the 
first  upon  their  mother. 

“  If  these  children  have  dared  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  audience  with  the  rashness 
of  indiscreet  accusers,  compel  them  pub¬ 
licly  to  depart  hence  with  shame  and 
confusion.  They  w’ill  always  reproach 
their  guardian  for  having  engaged  them 
in  such  a  proceeding.  In  his  reckoning 
witli  them,  he  may  be  able  to  prove  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  property,  but  he  will  never 
justify  the  temerity  that  has  actuated 
him  in  this  trial  to  compromise  the  honor 
of  his  wards. 

“The  father  fulfilled  the  law  by  sat¬ 
isfying  his  anger  and  revenge.  I^etyour 
decree  teach  these  children  to  do  their 
duty  in  their  turn ;  let  it  impress  upon 
them  the  tenderness  and  respect  they 
ought  to  feel  for  her  from  whom  they 
have  received  their  life ;  let  them  remem¬ 
ber,  as  long  as  they  shall  live,  that  the 
path  in  which  their  guardian  has  kept 
them  is  that  of  the  accursed  Ham :  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  curse  of  (iod  by 
revealing  the  turpitude  of  his  father; 
let  your  decree  make  them  to  know  that 
the  example  which  they  ought  to  follow 
on  this  occasion  is  that  of  Shem  and 
Japhet,  who,  having  covered  with  their 
mantles  their  father’s  nakedness,  •were 
crowned  with  grace  and  with  blessings. 

“  Punish  the  attempt  that  has  been 
made  against  liberty.  It  is  Nature  that 
gives  us  liberty :  she  alone  should  de¬ 
prive  us  of  it  with  life.  Punish  the  re- 
sist.ance  opposed,  for  five  months  past, 
to  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  author¬ 
ized  by  you.  /  I 

“  Is  it  not  enough  for  these  children 
to  behold  themselves  clothed  in  their 
mother’s  spoils  ?  If  they  see  her,  with¬ 
out  compunction,  deprived  of  temporal 

floods ;  if  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
eads  them  not  to  share  with  her,  stop¬ 
ping  in  the  rigor  of  the  civil  law  rather 
than  heeding  the  suggestions  of  (he  nat¬ 
ural  law,  wherefore  shall  they  hinder 
her  from  partaking  of  a  spiritual  good, 
this  precious  treasure,  this  celestial  gift — 
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I  mean  the  grace  which  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  apostle,  promises  to  those 
who  receive  in  truth  the  sacrament  of 
marriage. 

“  ‘  Magnum  sacramentnm  quod  gra- 
tiam  confert,’  are  the  terms  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent. 

“  Eleven  years  of  repentance  have 
disposed  Marie  de  Joysel  to  receive  this 
grace.  Do  not  suffer  the  children  to 
oppose  so  holy  a  resolution.  Publicly 
avenge  Nature  of  this  dastardly  outrage, 
whoso  laws  have  been  openly  attack^, 
and,  confirming  the  decree  that  you  have 
rendered,  show  on  this  occasion  what 
the  public  has  always  recognized  in  your 
judgments,  that  your  justice  is  in  con¬ 
cert  with,  and  keeps  equal  step  with,  the 
holiest  rules  and  most  sacred  maxims  of 
our  religion.” 

The  advocate  for  the  children  of  Gars, 
de  la  Verri6ro  reAppeared  with  an  air 
more  triumphant  than  ever.  The  rumor 
was  spread  throtighout  the  hall  that  he 
was  about  to  bring  a  fresh  accusation 
against  poor  Marie.  Silence  greedily 
drank  in  his  words.  He  began  thus : 

“  If  I  have  not  said  enough  against 
this  w’oman ;  if  my  plea,  drawn  from 
truth  and  indignation,  has  not  con¬ 
vinced  the  honor.ablo  court  of  the  indel¬ 
ible  stigma  on  Mario  do  Joysel,  I  will 
pursue  my  noblo  task  in  the  name  ot 
humanity,  which  ■will  not  have  such  a 
criminal  reCnter  its  bosom.  Until  now, 

I  have  presented  to  you  Marie  de  .Joysel 
.as  a  heartless  and  unrepentant  sinner, 
destined  to  all  the  wrath  and  all  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  hell.  Now  I  can  say,  still  far¬ 
ther  to  her  shame  :  ‘  Hehold  this  manu¬ 
script,  which  should  have  been  written 
in  blood  ;  it  is  the  history  of  this  woman, 
impudently  related  by  herself.’  ” 

Marie  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell  swooning. 

Henri  Thome  rose  indignant :  the  si¬ 
lence  w'as  deeper  than  ever. 

“  This  manuscript,”  said  Henri  Thom6, 

“  is  the  confession  of  a  poor  repentant 
soul  to  the  heart  of  its  consoler.  The 
advocate  of  an  unworthy  cause  ought 
not  to  pollute  it  with  Ids  hands  nor 
blight  it  with  his  look.  This  private 
history  is  brought  hero  by  a  tlicft,  on 
which  I  denmnd  justice  !  ” 

The  president  recalled  the  young  phy¬ 
sician  to  more  temperate  Language.  Then 
he  ex))1.ained  how  this  ms.  came  to  bo 
in  the  bands  of  the  children’s  advocate, 
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this  advocate  having  demanded  that  very 
day  a  perquisition  in  the  domicile  of 
Henri  Thome,  to  discover  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Marie.  They  had  just  seized 
upon  this  memoir,  which  might  bo  a  pre¬ 
cious  light  for  justice. 

Marie  de  .Toysel  at  this  moment  rose, 
and  turning  towards  the  advocate  who 
threateil^d  her  with  the  ms.,  “  Read  it, 
sir,”  she  said  with  disdain. 

The  advocate  proceeded  as  follows: 

“  You  have  been  told,  your  honors, 
that  wo  insulted  misfortune ;  but  the 
greatest  insult  that  can  bo  cast  in  the 
face  of  this  woman  w’ould  bo  to  read 
aloud  this  story  of  filth  and  blood  which 
she  h.as  dared  to  write,  that  she  has  tak¬ 
en  pleasure  in  rehearsing  to  herself  in 
her  weary  prison  hours.  We  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  reading  you  a  few 
pages  at  random.” 

The  Rencdictine,  who  until  then  had 
remained  bowed  in  sadness,  asked  with 
a  voice  that  chilled  and  thrilled  at  once, 
to  pass  to  the  witnesses’  stand,  has  ing,  as 
he  said,  some  revelations  to  make  in  the 
cause  of  justice. 

An  usher,  by  order  of  the  president, 
went  to  open  the  bars.  The  Renedictine 
came  to  take  his  seat  beside  the  Abbe 
Le  Rlanc,  very  near  Marie  do  Joysel. 

“  O  my  (tod  !  ”  ho  murmured,  raising 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  “give  mo  pow¬ 
er  over  myself.” 

As  he  saw  that  Marie,  trembling  in 
the  arms  of  Madame  de  Montreuil,  wa.s 
looking  at  him  very  anxiously,  ho  let 
down  his  cowl  and  turned  his  head  a 
little. 

The  advocate  began  to  read  what  we 
already  know,  then  continued:  “You 
hear  it,  your  honors.  Did  our  accusa¬ 
tions  go  so  far  ?  This  is  not  all.  She 
accuses  herself  of  a  crime  now  for  us. 
She  has  murdered  her  first  lover,  Phil¬ 
ippe  de  IMontbrnn.” 

When  the  lawyer  had  perorated  to  his 
satisfaciion  on  this  head,  the  Rencdictine 
arose,  slowly  advanced  to  the  bar,  and 
looked  by  turns  at  the  image  of  Christ 
and  at  the  Judges. 

“  Who  arc  you  ?  ”  asked  the  president, 
with  an  emotion  which  he  resisted  with 
difficulty. 

“  Who  am  T  ?  ”  answered  the  Benedic¬ 
tine,  throwing  back  his  cowl,  ‘‘Ask  Ma¬ 
rie  de  Joysel.” 

lie  turned  towards  tho  poor  woman. 


who  uttered  a  short  cry  and  fell  back 
half  de.ad  in  tho  arms  of  her  aunt. 


X. — TUK  LAST  WORD  OF  TUB  FIR.ST  LOVB, 

Curiosity  ran  higher  than  ever ;  all 
the  ladies  of  the  gallery  arose,  devour¬ 
ing  with  their  eyes  the  sombre  Benedic¬ 
tine  and  the  p.ale  Marie  de  Jiysel.  Henri 
Thom6  was  bewildered.  Unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  his  anxiety,  he  turned 
with  a  peremptory  air  towards  the  Ben¬ 
edictine. 

“  Well,  at  last,  sir,  who  arc  you  ?” 

“  I  am  Philippe  de  Jlontbrun,”  replied 
the  monk,  gravely  addressing  tho  court; 
“  so  accuse  not  this  woman  of  my  death, 
accuse  not  this  woman  of  her  faults. 
God,  who  has  scon  her  contrition,  has 
pardoned  l^er.  Urge  your  anger  no  far¬ 
ther.  I  come  here  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
obeying  the  sacred  laws  of  the  Gospel. 
I  am  more  guilty  than  this  woman.  I 
have  been  the  demon,  the  betrayer,  when 
she  was  still  an  angel  of  innocence  and 
beauty.  I  was  the  accursed  serpent  that 
tempted  her  to  sin.  But  there  was  a 
guiltier  one  than  I,  my  cousin  Pierre 
Gars  de  la  Verriftre.  Marri.ago  is  a  hu¬ 
man  and  divine  law,  uniting  m.an  and 
woman  in  love;  now  tho  lawyer  Pierre 
Gars  de  la  Verriore  was  not  a  man  ;  ho 
had  lost  that  spark  of  God  within  us 
that  is  noble,  generous,  and  great.  It 
might  have  been  a  sublime  resignation 
in  Marie  do  Joysel  to  have  devoted  to 
this  creature  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and 
her  honor.  But  woman  is  weak.  God 
hath  made  her  so  ” — 

The  president  interrupted  Montbrun  : 

“  My  brother,”  said  he,  rather  dryly, 
“  we  do  not  want  a  sermon  of  you  ; 
justice  is  not  here  at  school.  Tell  ns  only 
how  it  happens  that  you,  Philippe  do 
Montbrnn,  are  here.” 

“  Marie  do  .Toysel  h.as  not  told  all. 
She  has  .accused  herself  alone :  she  might 
have  accused  mo  with  more  truth  ;  but 
this  is  foreign  to  tho  purpose.  I  h.avo 
come  here  because,  having  learned  what 
was  passing  through  tho  prior  of  our 
abbey,  I  desired  to  see  tho  sinner  ag.ain 
in  her  repentance,  and  hoped  I  should 
be  allowed  to  raise  my  voice  in  her  be¬ 
half  against  outrages.” 

IMontbrnn  advanced  two  stops  towards 
Mario  do  Joysel,  who  was  returning  to 
consciousness. 
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She  saw  and  heard  her  first  lover  with¬ 
out  believing  either  her  eyes  or  her  ears. 

“You  —  you!”  said  she, passing  her 
hands  over  her  brow. 

Montbrun  still  advanced. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  O  my  God !  ”  she 
cried,  shuddering. 

The  attorney-general  had  just  begun 
to  speak.  Montbrun  might  say  a  few 
words  to  Marie  without  being  overheard 
by  the  spectators. 

“  Fear  nothing,  Marie.  I  do  not  come 
to  bewail  myself,  I  come  to  bid  you  hope. 
I  am  dead  to  this  world,  to  this  world 
where  you  are,  Maiie ;  I  have  renounced 
it  all,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  prayer 
and  in  the  love  of  God.  Th^is  love  is  not 
deceptive,  because  it  is  infinite  ;  the  tears 
that  It  sheds  are  sweet.  Adieu !  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  here.  I  return  for 
ever  to  my  dear  asylum :  ‘there  I  will 
pray  for  yon.  Adieu !  ” 

He  bowed,  replaced  his  cowl,  and 
gravely  passed  to  the  door  of  exit. 

“  Adieu,  then,”  said  Marie,  sighing. 

Talon's  plea  was  curious,  but  dry  and 
lifeless,  made  up  only  of  citations.  He 
reviewed  all  the  Roman  and  French 
laws  concerning  adultery,  but  without 
finding  any  precedent  fairly  applicable  to 
this  cause.  Ho  spoke  pro  and  con,  so  as 
the  better  to  elicit  truth.  His  last  word, 
impatiently  awaited  by  the  spectators, 
and  with  painful  anxiety  by  Marie  and 
Thome,  was  in  favor  of  the  marriage. 
The  Court  conformed  to  1\I.  Talon’s  con¬ 
clusions,  and  decreed  as  follows  : 

“  The  Court  having  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  maternal  relatives,  has  re¬ 
ceived  their  intervention,  without  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  opposition  of  the  paternal 
relatives,  and  ordains  that  tlie  decree  of 
January  29  shall  be  executed,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  made  to  the 
bans,  and  condemns  the  opponents  to 
the  costs,  without,  howsoever,  invalidat¬ 
ing  the  decree  of  March  9,  1673,  the 
which  has  received  execution.  Hone  in 
parliament  Juno  21,  1684.”  j 

When  the  decree  was  pronounced,  j 
Marie  de  Joysel,  Henri  Thome,  and  the  j 
old  aunt  could  not  restrain  their  tears. 
Marie  was  reconducted  to  prison,  where 
she  was  to  await  the  day  of  marriage. 
Madame  de  Montreuil  left  her,  saying 
that  she  would  come  for  her  in  her  car¬ 
riage  to  meet  her  that  day  at  the  church ; 


she  wished  her  niece  and  Henri  to  spend 
their  honeymoon  with  her. 

But  next  day  about  2  p.u.,  as  Henri 
was  coming  out  of  Marie’s  cell,  sister 
Martha  came  to  announce  the  visit  of  a 
Benedictine,  who  had  a  password  from 
the  archbishop.  Marie  grew  pale,  tot¬ 
tered,  fell  upon  a  chair,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands.  • 

He  entered,  grave,  sad,  and  silent. 

“My  sister,”  at  last  he  murmured, 
“  fear  nothing  from  me.  I  am  only  the 
shade  of  Montbrun ;  a  shadow  creeping 
through  repentance  towards  the  lite 
eternal.  1  have  loved  you,  Marie;  I 
have  misled  you ;  now  I  have  no  love 
save  for  the  Lord ;  but  your  im.'ige  of¬ 
ten  comes  to  trouble  roe  in  roy  nightly 
prayers.  I  have  sought  to  see  you 
again;  to  touch  your  hand — this  hand 
that  has  twice  touched  my  heart.  This 
is  my  last  adieu  to  the  feelings  of  this 
world.  .  .  .  Marie,  you  do  not  see  me ; 
you  do  not  hear  me.  I  speak  to  you, 
and  give  you  my  hand  —  a  brothers 
hand.  Deign  to  touch  it,  and  all  will 
be  ended !  ” 

Marie  slowly  uncovered  her  face,  with 
a  sigh. 

“You  have  been  very  cruel,  Mont¬ 
brun.  You  have  let  eleven  mortal  years 
pass  over  my  heart  in  the  belief  of  your 
death.  You  do  not  know  how  1  have 
striven  to  forget  my  love  and  my  crime. 
With  you  1  was  not  lost.  I  was  a  lov¬ 
ing  woman  who  could  find  pardon  at  the 
feet  of  God  for  her  love’s  sake.  But  after 
that  fatal  day  when  I  went  to  find  your 
heart  again  with  a  dagger,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  thousand  bewilderments 
of  folly.  Cruel  1  cruel !  Why  not  have 
told  me  that  you  withdrew  from  the 
world  ?  With  what  joy,  sad,  perhaps, 
but  sweet  and  dear  ta  my  love,  1  would 
have  sought  refuge  in  a  convent;  fur 
from  you,  if  it  must  have  been  so,  but 
always  with  you  by  prayer,  that  unites 
the  souls  of  believers.” 

“I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you, 
Marie,  for  now  my  heart  lies  open. 
Well,  that  woman  whom  you  struck  to 
the  heart  in  striking  me,  *that  woman 
prayed  that  day,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life ;  she  prayed  God  to  save  me. 
God  saved  me  from  death ;  saved  me 
twice — in  my  body  and  in  my  soul — for, 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  my  poor  mis- 
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tress,  I  also  prayed.  You  divine,  then, 

I  the  date  of  my  conversion.  The  same 
breath  from  heaven  enkindled  our  souls 
with  one  glow.  She  had  a  sister  in  the 
I  convent  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  w’here 
'  she  joined  her.  But  woman’s  jealousy 
!  survives  her  love :  she  took  the  veil  only 
on  my  oath  to  renounce  the  world,  to 
renounce  you,  the  most  beautiful,  if  not 
the  most  beloved,  of  all.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Marie,  carried 
away  by  the  impulse  of  her  youthful 
love.  “What!  You  loved  her  more 
than  me  ?  ”  She  rose  all  trembling. 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  murmured  the  Bene¬ 
dictine.  “  You  have  been  the  drst,  she 
has  been  the  second  angel,  in  whom  love 
descended  from  heaven  to  guide  me 
towards  its  source.  .  .  .  But  we  are  al¬ 
ready  so  far  from  this  stormy  and  peril¬ 
ous  blood-tide  of  youth.” 

“  So  far !  ”  said  Marie.  “  Ah  !  fortu¬ 
nate,  fortunate  those  who  forget !  ” 

“  \Vhy,  Marie !  why,  Marie !  but  you 
were  the  Orst  to  forget.  You  have  for¬ 
gotten  more  than  I.  Think  you  I  did  not 
wear  hair-cloth  over  my  heart  in  coming 
here  ?  ” 

Marie  de  Joysel  threw  herself  blindly 
into  the  Benedictine’s  arms. 

“  Ah,  God  be  praised !  ”  she  cried, 
with  a  burst  of  emotion,  “now  I  can 
die  1  Oh,  Montbrun  !  what  joy  to  die, 
in  thinking  that  after  so  long'  a  solitude 
your  heart  is  not  yet  frozen  for  me  !  ” 

“Marie!  Marie!  In  the  name  of 
grace  let  us  forget.  Remember,  rather, 
that  this  heart  w'hich  I  feel  throb  on 
mine  is  neither  mine  nor  yours :  it  be¬ 
longs  to  that  noble  young  man  who  has 
just  obtained  for  you  the  redemption  of 
holy  wedlock,  and  restored  you  to  the 
life  of  the  family  by  making  his  own 
yburs.” 

Marie  withdrew  herself  from  Mont- 
brnn’s  arms. 

“  llenri  Thom6 !  ”  said  she,  raising 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  “llenri  Thom6! 

I  had  forgotten  him !  ” 

Then  silence  descended  between  them 
and  passion’s  wail  was  stilled  in  the 
twiligiit  of  personal  destinies. 

“  But,”  she  resumed,  bending  her 
head  beneath  the  revelation  of  duty,  “  if 
I  may  no  longer  possess  my  heart  in  my 
own  right  or  in  yours,  I  may  at  least 
raise  it  up  to  God.” 

“  Yes,  3larie.  It  is  there  that  I  await  i 
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you.  The  whiteness  of  the  shroud  is  on 
my  face,  and  the  strength  of  my  loins  is 
departed.  I  have  but  a  few  years  to 
live  here  below.  I  shall  be  there  above 
long  before  you.” 

“Before  me!  God  only  knows.  But 
you  deceive  me  still;  for  that  woman 
whom  you  have  loved  so  much — too 
much — ’twill  be  she  whom  you  will  seek 
above.” 

“  In  expecting  you,  perhaps.” 

The  Benedictine  smiled  with  his 
charming  smile  of  former  days. 

“  But,”  he  resumed,  pressing  the  hair¬ 
cloth  on  his  breast,  “  I  hasten  to  bid  you 
adieu,  for  if  I  remain  here  an  hour 
longer,  what  w’ill  avail  me  these  eleven 
years  of  struggle  and  repentance?  Adieu, 
Marie !  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  pain, 
“  why  did  you  return  ?  ” 

Montbrun  bad  re^sumed  his  icy 
mask. 

“  Adieu,  my  sister.” 

lie  extended  his  dry  white  hand. 
Marie  seized  it  with  ardor. 

“No,  no;  you  will  not  leave  me  so 
soon.  Think,  then,  that  this  is  our  last 
meeting.” 

“Upon  earth.” 

“Ah,  if  I  were  sure  of  finding  you 
again  in  heaven !  ” 

“  Hope  in  God.” 

“  You  shall  not  go  so  soon,  I  tell  you  ; 
I  have  hardly  seen  you :  you  have  hardly 
spoken  to  me.  But  tell  me,  then,  what 
has  passed  through  these  eleven  years. 
I  want  to  know  all.” 

“  Have  I  not  told  you?  I  was  about 
to  die ;  one  prayed  for  me.  God  touched 
my  heart  like  tlje  heart  of  her  who 
prayed.  I  owed  her  my  life:  she  let 
me  consecrate  it  to  God.  That  is  all.” 

“But  I  was  expecting  you  in  the 
street  Hautefeuille.  I  waited  for  yon 
like  a  poor  madwoman,  seated  on  a  stone 
block  all  day  and  night.  Why  did  yon 
not  write  me  the  truth?  I  heard  the 
third  day  after,  cried  in  the  streets,  the 
death  of  a  young  captain  who  had 
stabbed  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  mis¬ 
tress.  I  returned  to  the  house  half  dead. 
I  wished  to  die ;  but  can  a  poor  woman 
have  the  strength  to  die  when  her  hour 
is  not  yet  come  ?” 

“  For  my  part,  I  learned  vaguely  that 
you  were  consoled.  I  said :  It  was  only 
a  woman.  I  learned,  four  years  ago, 
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that  niy  unworthy  cousin  Pierre  Gars 
de  la  Verri6re  had  imprisoned  vou  for 
life,  according  to  a  judgment  obtained 
against  you.  I  endeavored  twice  to  get 
access  to  you  here.  The  jailer  was  in¬ 
flexible.  Then  I  asked  by  a  letter  from 
our  prior  a  pass  from  the  archbishop: 
he  made  no  reply.  To  a  second  letter 
wi-itten  lately,  he  vouchsafed  his  consent. 
Your  story  has  found  its  way  every¬ 
where — even  within  our  solitude.  My 
heart  revolted  on  learning  that  your 
children  were  going  to  depose  against 
you.  I  repaired  to  court,  determined 
to  defend  you,  if  necessary,  without 
making  myself  known;  but  how  conceal 
one’s  self  when  the  heart  speaks  so  loud  ? 
Adieu,  Marie.  .  .  .  Adieu !  ” 

Montbrnn  ^>assed  quickly  to  the  door 
of  the  cell.  She  ran  to  him,  but  be  tore 
himself  from  her  arms,  lie  departed,  | 
hiding  his  grief.  She  went  and  fell  life¬ 
less  on  her  bed,  listening  with  her  heart 
and  ear  to  the  echo  of  the  sombre  corri¬ 
dor  which  repeated  Montbrun’s  adieu. 

XI. — THE  WEDDINO  NIGHT. 

Montbbun  bad  appeared  but  like  a 
shadow.  Henri  Tbom4,  tenderer  and 
more  devoted  than  ever,  had,  little  by 
Utile,  apparently  resumed  his  empire 
over  Marie  de  Joysel.  Hope  arched 
with  her  rainbow  the  avenue  of  these 
weeks  through  w'hich  the  lovers  walked 
with  equal  step  towards  their  W’edding 
day.  ' 

This  marriage  was  celebrated  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  judgment.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  usher,  after  having  re¬ 
hearsed  all  the  acts  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  he  should  mention  in  bis  proces- 
verbal,  continued  as  follows: 

“We  have  repaired  with  our  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  house  of  refuge,  faubourg 
Saint  Marcel,  where,  at  the  bars,  we 
asked  for  the  lady  Amelia,  prioress  of 
this  house,  whom,  after  having  read  to 
her  and  left  with  her  a  copy  of  the  de¬ 
crees,  we  have  summoned  and  required 
to  deliver  into  our  hands  the  lady  Joy¬ 
sel,  in  order  that,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  decrees,  we  should  conduct  her 
to  the  church  of  Saint-M^dard,  and 
there  proceed  to  have  celebrated,  in  our 
presence,  her  marriage ;  the  which  lady 
Amelia,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  decrees, 
after  having  opened  the  door  of  entry 


to  her  house,  has  remitted  into  our 
hands  the  lady  Marie  de  Joysel,  of  which 
fact  we  have  made  mention  on  the  regis¬ 
try,  signed  Joysel ;  Amelia,  prioress. 
This  done,  we  have  conveyed  in  a  car¬ 
riage  the  lady  Joysel  to  the  parish  and 
church  of  Saint-M4dard,  where  the  Sieur 
Thom4  was  found,  after  which  they  have 
been  betrothed  and  married  by  the  Sieur 
Cornier,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  entry 
of  this  marriage  having  been  duly  made 
upon  the  parish  registry,  we  have  re¬ 
mitted  the  lady  Marie  Joysel  into  the 
bands  of  the  Sieur  Thom6,  her  husband, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  decrees, 
concerning  which  we  have  drawn  up  the 
procbs-verbal  in  presence  of,  and  assisted 
by,  Francois  Champion,  citizen  of  Paris, 
and  other  witnesses.” 

On  leaving  the  church,  Henri  and 
Marie  found,  as  they  expected,  the  car¬ 
riage  of  Madame  de  Montreuil.  They 
embraced  the  old  abb6,  and  drove  off 
with  good  will.  The  journey  was  pleas¬ 
ant  but  silent;  for  all  the  charm  of 
Henri’s  love,  Marie  had  now  and  then 
moments  of  sullen  sadness;  when  he 
spoke  of  happiness  she  bowed  her  head 
and  seemed  to  say.  The  time  is  passed !  ” 
But  presently,  seeing  Henri  disturbed 
by  her  sadness,  she  resumed  all  of  a 
sudden  her  mask  of  lightheartedness 
and  her  delightful  smile.  She  blinded 
herself  in  order  to  blind  her  husband. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  castle.  They  descended 
from  the  carriage  into  a  large  deserted 
courtyard,  with  moss  grown  pavement, 
before  the  colonnade  of  a  porch,  shaded 
by  two  centenary  elms.  Old  Madame  de 
Montreuil  came  out  to  meet  them  ;  she 
embraced  IVIarie  with  a  mother’s  ten¬ 
derness —  she  welcomed  Henri  as  her 
child. 

“  You  wished  to  be  alone,”  said  she, 
conducting  them.  “It  falls  out  to  suit 
you.  My  son  has  left  to  rejoin  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Our  curate,  who  is  rather  curious, 
hoped  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  but  I 
asked  him  to  wait  until  to-morrow. 
Seat  yourselves,  my  children.  Warm 
your  feet  well,  my  poor  Marie,  the  even¬ 
ing  is  cool.  You  are  pale :  the  jour¬ 
ney  has  fatigued  you.  Poor  child  1  it  is 
so  long  since  you  have  taken  a  step  out. 
God  be  thanked  !  We  shall  sup  early. 
Ah  I  ah !  that  is  a  very  precious  pic¬ 
ture  !  ” 
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Marie  had  jnst  tAkea  from  the  man- 
tle-picce  a  little  portrait  of  her  mother. 

**  It  is  not  without  trouble  that  I  re¬ 
covered  this  portrait  from  the  hands  of 
your  attorney.  I  had  told  you,  indeed, 
to  beware  of  those  hands.  But  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  had  set  her  heart  on  getting 
married.”  .  .  . 

“  Ah,  aunt,  in  the  name  of  grace,  say 
no  more  about  it  I  ” 

“  ’Tis  true,  let  us  leave  him  to  rest  in 
his  black  gown.  Have  you  had  a  nice 
trip  of  it  ?  What  do  you  say  of  ray  old 
carriage  and  my  poor  horses?  Twenty 
years  ago,  my  equipage  was  more  styl¬ 
ish  ;  but  all  has  now  passed  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  here.” 

“  Except  your  heart,  aunt.  You  have 
always  the  same  youth  of  heart.” 

“  You  are  right ;  my  hair  has  grown 
white,  but  as  Benserade  said  so  feel¬ 
ingly  :  the  snows  of  winter  cannot  reach 
my  heart. 

“And  your  cats,  aunt?  After  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sabli^re,  you  used  to  have  the 
tinest  cats  in  the  kingdom.” 

“  Presently,  at  supper,  you  will  see 
them  come  by  regiments.” 

Henri  began  to  talk.  He  spoke  of 
the  amusements  of  old  age,  the  magic 
mirror  of  memory,  the  consolations  of 
Nature  and  of  Christian  charity.  He 
quite  made  a  conquest  of  the  old  aunt. 

At  supper,  Madame  do  Montreuil  re¬ 
marked,  with  some  anxiety,  that  her 
niece  was  hardly  eating  anything,  and 
that  she  was  making  a  vain  effort  to  be, 
if  not  gay,  at  least  cheerful. 

“  See  now,  my  child,  why  this  pen¬ 
sive  air,  this  dreamy  countenance?  I 
think  you  arc  prettier  for  a  little  anima¬ 
tion.” 

“  Alas !  ” 

“  And  yqu,  ray  dear  nephew,  you  are 
anxious,  ^ome,  I  see  that  I  am  one  too 
many  hero  ;  love  likes  silence,  solitude. 
As  iny  uncle  the  Chevalier  do  Tuni^res 
used  to  say,  ‘  Love  likes  to  be  between 
four  eyes'  But  indeed,  ray  poor  eyes 
ought  not  to  count,  for  I  have  to  wear 
spectacles  to  see  anything.” 

“  But  aunt,  believe,”  said  Marie,  tak¬ 
ing  her  hand,  “  be  sure  that  we  are 
happy  and  proud  of  having  you  witness 
our  happiness.  Where  should  wo  have 
gone  but  for  you  ?  ” 

“Oh  1  ”  replied  the  aunt,  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  her  head,  “lovers  are  never  in 


trouble  about  that.  With  a  heart  on 
which  to  lay  one’s  head,  the  rest  gives 
little  concern.  Love  is  a  great  archi¬ 
tect,  who  builds  castles  everywhere. 
See  now,  ray  children,  to  prove  your 
confldence  in  me,  be  more  at  your  ease ; 
don’t  be  afraid  to  kiss  each  other  a  lit¬ 
tle,  that  will  do  you  good  and  me  too.” 

Marie  smiled  with  a  delicious  charm. 
She  held  her  other  hand  to  Henri,  who 
kissed  it  with  fervor. 

“  So  then,  ’tis  well,”  said  Madame  de 
Montreuil ;  “  at  least  yOu  have  thrown 
off  that  convent  air.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  thoughts  of  your  misfortune 
cannot  make  you  feel  joyous,  nor  Henri 
either  ;  but  all  that  is  finished  ;  we  must 
throw  a  veil  over  the  past.” 

“  Yes,”  echoed  Marie,  sighing — “  a 
veil  over  the  past  1  ” 

Before  rising  from  table,  Madame  de 
Montreuil  became  so  animated  that  she 
sang  a  couplet  of  her  dear  Abbe  de 
Chaulieu’s,  to  the  goddess  Araathonta. 
Then  she  prattled  away  with  much 
w'armth ;  at  last  she  leaned  her  head 
and  fell  asleep  with  her  brow  resting 
on  the  table. 

A  servant  apprised  Henri  and  Marie 
that  she  had  kindled  the  fire  in  their 
bed-room.  Henri  cast  on  Marie  a  sup¬ 
pliant  look,  offered  her  his  band,  and 
took  a  lamp  from  the  table.  “  Let  us 
go,”  said  she,  curtly. 

She  kissed  her  aunt  tenderly  upon  her 
white  hair,  and  placed  her  mother’s 
portrait  in  her  bosom.  They  entered, 
at  tlie  top  of  the  great  stairway,  a 
richly-decorated  chamber.  The  walls 
were  tapestried  with  gallant  and  ru¬ 
ral  scenes ;  over  the  doors  and  the 
mirrors  the  four  seasons  were  paint¬ 
ed,  in  cameo.  The  mantle-piece  was 
a  has  -  relief  of  Girardon’s,  sustained 
by  two  syrens  in  caryatides.  The 
flame  of  the  hearth  shed  a  vivid  glow 
upon  a  grand  bed  with  a  canopy  fit  for 
a  royal  parr. 

At  the  sight  of  the  curtains,  Marie 
leaned  her  brow  on  the  breast  of  Henri, 
who  was  still  trembling  before  her  from 
the  force  of  his  love. 

“  Marie,  you  must  find  me  a  very  sad 
lover ;  but  my  heart  is  so  ill  made  that 
I  am  frightened  at  my  happiness.  I 
tremble  like  a  child  that  is  afraid.  I 
hardly  dare  tell  you  that  I  love  you.” 

“  1  know  it,  Henri.  Do  you  think  then 
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I  am  not  prond  of  ibis  passion,  so  deep 
and  BO  timid  ?  Yes,  Henri,  I  also 
tremble,  for  1  dare  not  believe  that  your 

Jroung  heart,  which  is  a  treasure  of 
ove,  can  be  for  me,  for  me  who  am  not 
worthy  of  it.” 

Tliese  last  words  were  stifled  by  a 
kiss  from  Henri. 

“  Marie,  you  are  worthy  a  king’s 
love !  Do  you  think  I  believe  all  the 
tales  with  which  you  have  been  persecu¬ 
ted?  You  are  too  beautiful  not  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  your  beauty. 
What  are  yon  thinking  of,  Marie? 
Alas !  You  do  not  love  me  !  I  am  but 
a  child  in  your  eyes.” 

“Yes,  a  child,  full  of  courage  and 
strength,  a  child  whom  I  love  as  if  I 
were  his  sister,  his  mother.”  .  . 

“  Ah,  Marie,  you  do  not  love  me  as  a 
lover.” 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  and 
for  life  ?  ” 

So  speaking,  Marie  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven. 

“ Heaven  hear  and  bless  you!  Your 
beautiful  hair  is  my  joy ;  these  beautiful 
locks  tbatr  I  have  seen  so  often  in  my 
dreams  floating  in  curls  over  my  pillow.” 

“  Ah,  well,  I  abandon  my  hair  to 
yon.” 

Hardly  had  Marie  so  spoken,  than 
her  lover  with  tender  violence  undid 
her  tresses. 

•  “  Alas  I  ”  said  she,  “  this  is  the  best 
that  I  bring  you  in  marriage.” 

She  had  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  the 
world,  black  as  jet,  long  as  the  branch 
of  the  weeping  willow. 

“  How  beautiful  you  are  thus !  What 
grace  ! — what  sweetness  ! — what  en¬ 
chantment  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  beautiful  still,”  said 
Marie,  with  an  absent  air,  beholding 
herself  in  the  mantle  glass. 

•  Death’s  pallor  passed  over  her  gently 
animated  features. 

Marie  opened  a  little  rosewood  casket 
on  the  mantle-piece.  She  took  from  it 
an  ink  stand,  a  pen,  and  writing  paper. 

“  Are  you  crazy  ?  ”  said  Henri  ap¬ 
proaching  her.  “  Wherefore  all  this  par¬ 
aphernalia  of  scribes  and  notaries  ?  Is 
love  a  man  of  law  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows?  Love  has  perhaps  a 
supplication  to  address  you.”  ^ 
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As  Henri  seemed  to  be  saddened  by 
this  word,  she  resumed,  smiling : 

“  Do  not  be  vexed,  child.  I  lay  down 
the  pen.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Madame,  that  every 
one  in  the  castle  has  retired  ?  ” 

“I  believe  so,  indeed,”  replied  she, 
with  an  air  of  irony  ;  “  it  is  eight  o’clock  I 
You  never  were  up  so  late,  were  you  ? 
But  every  day  is  not  the  wedding  night.” 

The  flames  of  the  hearth  shed  a  vivid 
lustre  over  the  expanded  flowers  of  the 
great  curtains.  • 

Henri  was  asleep,  lulled  by  the  ten¬ 
derly  loving  words  of  Marie.  She  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  him  gently.  But 
soon,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  she 
turned  away  and  clasped  her  bands  with 
fervor. 

After  a  prayer,  she  got  out  of  bed, 
drew  on  her  satin  slippers,  flung  a  man¬ 
tle  over  her  shuddering  shoulders,  ap¬ 
proached  the  mantle-piece,  and  seized 
the  pen  with  trembling  hand. 

She  wrote,  weeping,  for  more  than  an 
hour.  From  time  to  time  she  turned 
anxiously  toward  the  bed.  When  she* 
had  done  writing,  she  arose  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass  with  a  sadly  curi¬ 
ous  expression.  She  paced  a  little  up 
and  down  the  room  ;  having  approached 
a  window,  she  parted  the  curtains  to 
look  upon  the  night.  The  sky  was 
veiled  in  fleecy  vapors,  the  stars  peeped 
here  and  there  through  the  floating 
gauze.  The  breeze  passed  gently  over 
the  honeysuckles  of  the  garden. 

“  What  beautiful  weather  it  will  be 
to  -  morrow,”  said  she,  M’ith  a  sigh  ; 
“  Henri  will  wake  under  a  sunbeam 
while  the  birds  are  singing.  1  will  open 
the  window  :  the  wind  will  bring  to  our 
bed  the  perfumes  of  morning  and  songs 
of  the  lark.”  ^ 

She  returned  towards  the  bed.  Henri 
slept  on. 

“  I  am  cold,”  said  she,  shivering ;  “  it 
is  time  I  should  lay  me  by  his  side.”  Still 
she  went  back  to  the  hearth  and  gazed 
long  upon  her  mother’s  portrait. 

“  O  my  God  !  ”  she  murmured,  “  I 
thank  thee  for  the  courage  thou  hast 
given  me.” 

She  remained  more  than  half  an  hour 
contemplating  Henri  with  love.  At 
last,  being  unable  to  resist  sleep,  she 
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kisHed  him  Boflly  on  the  forehead,  un¬ 
bound  her  hair  again,  npread  it  around 
her,  laid  her  head  on  Henri’s  shoulder, 
took  his  hand  gently,  and  with  a  long 
sigh  lost  herself  in  sleep. 


XII. — THE  AWAKKKING. 

When  Henri  awoke,  the  day  was 
dawning.  The  earliest  blush  of  Aurora 
shed  through  the  open  window  a  pale 
gleam  of  li^t.  No  noise  outside  ;  hard¬ 
ly  could  the  ear  catch  Nature’s  first  un¬ 
certain  stirring.  He  durst  not  breathe, 
for  fear  of  waking  Marie,  whose  head 
lay  half  hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  pillow, 
and  half  veiled  by  her  long  hair.  He 
waited  with  sweet  impatience  for  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun  to  light  up  these 
adored  features,  so  severe  yet  so  en¬ 
chanting. 

Never  had  dream  so  sweet  bewildered 
his  soul.  This  mistress  he  had  not  hoped 
to  possess,  even  in  the  wildest  ardor  of 
his  love,  she  was  there  without  resist¬ 
ance,  all  his  own,  more  beautiful  than 
ever;  that  horizon  formed  of  the  walls 
of  a  prison,  which  had  rtMt  been  able  to 
chill  his  heart,  had  vanished  before  his 
will ;  now,  a  horizon  full  of  Sun  and 
space  unrolled  beneath  his  charmed  eyes, 
lie  was  only  at  the  morrow  of  the  first 
fine  day,  at  the  dawn  of  happiness,  at 
the  spring  of  love.  Yet  there  was  in 
this  love  a  fund  of  bitterness  against 
which  ho  was  powerless — a  luxury  sad 
and  mild  as  death,  fatal  and  fascinating, 
full  of  exaltation  and  anxiety. 

A  sunbeam  suddenly  struck  the  win¬ 
dow  and  lit  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“  Here  is  the  sun  arising.  I  may 
■\v.aken  Marie,”  said  Henri,  lightly 
turning  his  wife’s  long  hair:  for  she  was 
his  wife. 

He  leaned  over  her,  and  already  en¬ 
raptured  with  the  kiss  he  was  going  to 
steal  from  her,  his  whole  soul  melting 
into  sense,  he  pressed  his  lips  on  the  lips 
of  Marie. 

“Ah,  gentle  Death  !  ah,  honeybee! 

Thy  lips  are  pressed  to  childhood’s  flower. 

Thou  buildest  of  our  misery 
Thy  stately  bower. 

“  Ah,  gentle  Death,  that  woo’st  to  rest 

The  aged  head  with  sorrows  white  ; 

Life  lies  an  infant  on  thy  breast, 

0*  Its  day  crowned  with  thy  night” 


GG.*! 

Then  the  cold  steel  of  reality  smote 
like  a  flash  from  the  lips  to  the  heart. 
“  Marie !  Marie !  ”  he  cried,  all  pale  and 
all  undone. 

He  had  not  long  to  doubt.  He  saw 
that  she  was  dead.  He  took  her  hands, 
he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  he  leaned  her 
on  his  heart.  He  cried,  he  wept,  he 
prayed.  He  did  all  that  the  tenderest 
passion,  the  most  desperate  grief  inspir¬ 
ed.  Marie  was  dead  :  his  kisses  and  tears 
could  not  help  it. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  hung  over 
her  with  haggard  eye,  sobbing  inw'ardly, 
covering  her  with  her  beautiful  hair, 
talking  to  her  of  his  tenderness. 

“  Where  am  I,  then  ?  ”  he  suddenly 
asked  himself.  “  What  I  see  is  but  a 
dream  1  ”  He  raised  his  eyes ;  he  saw 
the  rosy  peasant  girls  of  the  tapestry 
smiling,  and  the  puffy-cheeked  Cupids 
over  the  door;  he  saw  the  blue  sky 
smile  through  the  window.  Still  he 
seemed  to  ^  dreaming  amid  this  fur¬ 
niture,  so  (j[uaint  and  rare.  Hut  he  heard 
in  the  corridor  the  voices  of  two  servants 
speaking  low.  •  j 

“O  my  God!”  he  resumed,  rising 
from  the  bed,  “  it  is,  then,  finished ! 
What  am  I  going  to  do  now  ?  Why  is 
she  dead  ?  How  has  she  died  ?  ”  As 
he  drew  near  the  hearth,  he  discerned 
the  letter  that  Marie  had  written  as  well 
with  her  tears  as  with  the  fatal  ink.  He 
seized  this  letter  with  a  lightning  of 
painful  joy,  since  something  of  her  life 
lay  spell  bound  in  those  lines  awaiting 
him.  He  deciphered  them  with  a  trou¬ 
bled  eye,  half  fainting,  as  though  he 
were  going  to  die  himself.  Every  word 
of  this  cruel  farewell  smote  him  to  the 
heart  with  a  mortal  wound. 

“  What  must  I  write  to  thee,  Henri  ?  I  am 
going  to  (lie — to  die,  when  after  so  many  tor¬ 
tures,  thanks  to  you,  I  was  going  to  revive 
in  my  beautiful  life.  But  shall  I  not  revive 
above  in  waiting  for  you?  Yes,  die;  fori 
can  die  now,  since  your  noble  love  has  clothed 
me  in  my  robe  of  white  linen ;  now,  since 
tears  from  your  eyes  have  fallen  on  my  heart. 
Oh,  Henri!  pardon  me;  do  not  curse  her 
whom  you  have  blessed ;  do  not  regret  hav¬ 
ing  loved  me.  It  took  all  your  noble  love  to 
sonen  the  judges  here  below ;  they  have  par¬ 
doned  her  who  inspired  so  great  a  passion. 
Ah !  why  not  live  in  all  the  blessed  joys  of 
this  love  ?  No,  no ;  I  have  ever  been  fatal  to 
him  who  has  loved  me.  I  must  die ;  for  who 
knows  how  soon,  illusions  vanishing,  you 
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woald  SM  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  into  which 
you  hare  plunged  for  me?  Then  I  should 
only  b«  a  leaden  chain  for  you.  I  might  an¬ 
swer,  that  you  willed  it  to;  but  no,  1  hare 
pity  on  a  noble  error  1  What  could  I  give 
you  in  return  for  so  much  lore?  A  soul 
blighted,  erer  brooding  anxiously  over  its 
past  errors.  Alas !  I  hare  lored  you ;  I  die 
foTing  you ;  but  I  feel  it  within  me  that  I 
bare  no  longer  strength  to  lore.  Your  soul 
shone  within  me,  and  my  lore  was  but  re¬ 
flection. 

“  Know  it  well,  Henri.  As  soon  as  you 
spoke  of  espousing  me,  I  thought  of  dying. 

1  was  not  willing  that  this  love  should  out¬ 
last  a  dream.  You  have  educated  me  for 
death.  But  I  hare  brooded  over  this  death 
with  a  true  pleasure.  To  die  in  your  loTe->- 
to  die  regretted  by  a  great  heart,  I,  accursed 
by  all  the  world — what  could  I  hope  for  on 
earth  more  beautiful  f  Yon  have  given  me 
your  name ;  our  wedding  has  been  for  me 
another  baptism.  This  is  all  I  expected  from 
life,  with  a  kiss  of  your  young  lips  upon  my 
brow.  I  took  opium  a  moment  ago ;  already 
I  feel  myself  quite  overcome.  O  my  God  1 
give  me  strength  to  die  well  Henri,  Henri, 
I  no  longer  cUre  to  return  by  your  side ;  I 
shall  freeze  you.  Poor  child  I  this  is  a  sad 
wedd^g  night  .  I  have  not  much  longer  to 
live,  ^dleu,  adieu  I  This  letter  is  my  tes¬ 
tament  It  is  my  will  that  you  live  to  de¬ 
fend  my  memory.  Poor  Henri!  when  you 
wake  you  will  be  alone — alone  in  face  of  the 
dead.  I  ask  yon  a  last  kiss  on  this  long 
hair  that  you  loved  so  well  Bury  me  your¬ 
self  with  my  mother’s  portrait  Adieu !  All 
my  wild  passions  awake  in  me,  but  I  will 
enchain  them  in  death.  ...  If  I  listen¬ 
ed  to  myself^  I  would  spring  to  you  and 
cry,  TTiou  tleepett^  and  I  love  thee  ! 

“  Maeie.” 

Too  late  bad  the  clemency  of  man 
loosed  the  fetters  that  ate  into  this  wo¬ 
man’s  spirit  A  prisoner  still  in  soul,  a 
victim  of  habitual  sorrow,  she  could  not 
suddenly  believe  in  liberty  and  joy. 
The  blaze  of  day  bewildered  her:  the 
glow  of  love  awoke  remorse.  Unen¬ 
lightened  religion  had  perverted  this 
conscience  into  an  instriimcnt  of  self- 
torture.  Her  repentance  needed  again 
to  be  repented  of.  Yet  here  was  a 
noble  soul ;  its  ideal  standard  of  love 
was  set  so  high  that,  rather  than  cheat 
in  love,  she  preferred  death  —  refuge 
from  love  in  death !  “  The  soul  of  man 

is  of  granite  to  resist  pain,  but  of  snow* 
beneath  the  beams  of  joy.” 

Marie’s  remains  were  buried  at  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Montreuil.  After  some  dark  days 
of  woe  Henri  went  back  into  his  family. 
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He  was  not  consoled.  He  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  live  closer 
within  his  sad  memories.  He  died  soon 
after.  Towards  his  last  days  he  re¬ 
covered  strength  enough  to  go  to  the 
castle  of  Montreuil,  to  gather  a  few  bit¬ 
ter  herbs  from  Marie’s  grave. 

“  Alas  I  ”  said  he,  with  dark  despair : 

It  is  Montbrnn,  not  me,  whom  she 
awaits  beyond  1  ” 


Fraier’t  llBxadoe. 

CONCERNING  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
SUCH  AS  DIFFER  FROM  US. 

Ox  Sunday,  November  1 1th,  1866, 
public  worship  was  being  conducted  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mark,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  time  came  when 
the  sermon  was  to  be  preached.  The 
preacher  was  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  :  the  learned,  able,  and  judicious 
Dr.  Richard  Trench.  When  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
was  just  about  to  read  out  his  text,  it 
is  recorded  t^ot  three  hundred  young 
men  of  most  respectable  appearance 
arose ;  and  without  tumult  or  other  de¬ 
monstration,  left  the  church  in  a  body. 
No  doubt  the  congregation  must  have 
been  disturbed,  and  the  preacher  aston¬ 
ished. 

The  reason  why  these  respectable 
young  men  so  acted  was,  that  the 
Archbishop,  in  a  charge  lately  delivered 
by  him,  had  expressed  certain  opinions 
which  they  disapproved.  Nobody  can 
be  more  disinterested  than  I  am,  in 
looking  at  the  suggestive  event :  for  I 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what 
the  opinions  were  which  the  Archbishop 
expressed  and  the  young  men  disap¬ 
proved.  Nor  do  1  express  any  judg¬ 
ment  whatever  as  to '  the  conduct  of 
either  the  young  men  or  the  Archbishop. 
All  I  say  is,  here  is  one  way  of  treating 
a  man  who  differs  from  you  in  opinion. 
It  is  simple:  and  your  protest  cannot 
fail  to  be  remarked  by  many. 

It  was  a  charge,  in  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  managed  to  give  offence  to 
those  young  men.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  delivered  in  a  church.  And 
the  decorous  rules  of  such  a  place  hin¬ 
dered  a  certain  rough  and  ready  method 
of  expressing  disapproval  of  what  w*'* 
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naid  in  it.  The  auditors,  elsewhere,  and 
in  listening  to  an  ordinary  speech  or 
address,  might  have  signified  that  they 
did  not  agree  with  what  was  being 
said,  by  hissing  it.  Though  that  sound 
may  fall  unpleasantly  on  the  speaker’s 
ear,  1  do  not  know  that  he  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  it  as  offensive.  It 
is  the  understood  way  in  which  an  au¬ 
dience  tells  a  speaker,  ‘‘Now,  we  don’t 
agree  with  what  you  are  saying.”  And 
the  intensity  and  endurance  of  the 
sibilation  will  bo  the  measure  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  opinions  express¬ 
ed  are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  or 
are  made  disagreeable  by  a  disagree¬ 
able  way  of  expressing  them.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  though  as 
a  general  rule  we  have  no  right  to  be  j 
angry  with  a  man  for  holding  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  from  ourselves  on  any  subject, 
yet  he  may  express  his  views  in  so  of¬ 
fensive  a  way  as  shall  give  ns  just  rea¬ 
son  to  be  angry  with  him.  lie  may  ex¬ 
press  them  in  an  abusive  and  insolent 
way.  He  may  convey  to  us  that  we 
are  fools  for  not  thinking  as  he  does ; 
or  even  that  we  are  villains.  And  some 
readers  know,  that  the  law  of  the  land 
recognixcs  the  distinction  between  opin¬ 
ions  temperately  expressed,  and  the 
same  opinions  ofiensively  expressed. 
Thus,  if  a  man  in  these  days  set  forth 
views  which  traverse  our  most  cher¬ 
ished  religious  beliefs  —  even  views 
w’hich  may  be  properly  called  blasphe¬ 
mous — the  law  will  not  touch  him  if 
he  do  so  in  a  temperate  way,  and  in 
the  interest  of  what  he  deems  truth. 
But  if  he  set  forth  his  views  with 
the  manifest  purpose  of  outraging  the 
feelings  of  a  Christian  community,  he 
will  be  punished.  I  mention  an  ex¬ 
treme  case.  But  we  all  know,  that 
there  are  people  who  can  express 
opinions  very  different  from  our  own, 
in  so  candid,  fair,  and  good-natured  a 
way,  that  no  one  can  take  offence.  And 
there  are  people,  too,  who  by  want  of 
tact,  temper,  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  are  sure,  in  setting 
forth  their  opinions,  to  excite  bitter 
animosity  in  an  opponent’s  mind. 

Shall  it  be  confessed,  in  beginning, 
that  w’e  have  all  a  natural  tendency  to 
get  angry  with  those  who  will  not  think 
as  we  do  ?  Shall  it  bo  confessed,  that 
the  history  of  mankind  shows,  that  dif¬ 


ference  in  opinion,  as  to  important  mat¬ 
ters,  is  one  of  the  bitterest  of  all  offen¬ 
ces  ;  and  is  visited  with  punishments 
of  diverse  degrees,  varying  from  ceas¬ 
ing  to  ask  a  human  being  to  dinner  or 
even  to  tea,  to  the  cutting  off  of  his 
head  or  the  burning  him  at  the  stake  ? 
Must  it  be  admitted,  that  agreement  in 
opinion,  in  tastes  and  likings,  is  often 
felt  as  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
you  can  pay  a  man  ?  You  know  how  a 
skilful  person  once  gained  the  favor  of 
a  minister  of  state  whose  tastes  were 
most  anomalous  in  the  matter  of  waist¬ 
coats,  by  appearing  before  him  in  a 
waistcoat  too  bright  to  look  upon,  a 
waistcoat  of  the  most  extraordinary 
shape  and  hue,  yet  which  in  shape  and 
hue  was  identical  with  that  worn  ^>7 
the  minister  of  state  himself.  Is  there 
truth  in  the  suggestion,  that  a  way  to 
the  Highland  heart  may  be  won  by 
professing  and  of  course  feeling  great 
admiration  for  the  harmonious  tones  of 
the  bagpipe ;  or  as  an  eminent  French 
writer  renders  it,  the  bugpipe  ?  May  I 
here  publicly  and  humbly  confes.s,  that 
a  human  being  always  rises  in  my  es¬ 
timation  who  expresses  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  admiration  for  the  vast  and  venera¬ 
ble  church  in  which  I  preach?  Few 
human  beings,  alas,  are  found  so  to  do! 
Now,  every  body  knows  the  story  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  clocks;  how  that 
great  emperor,  who  had  ruled  a  largo 
part  of  Europe  during  a  very  stirring 
and  critical  part  of  its  religious  and  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  and  tried  to  get  men 
or  to  force  men  to  think  alike  on  mat¬ 
ters  religious  and  ecclesiastical,  began 
to  see  that  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a 
vain  thing  and  an  impossible  one,  when 
ho  found  he  could  not  get  a  few  time¬ 
pieces  to  agree  in  what  they  said  as  to 
the  hour  of  the  day.  My  readers  and  I 
have  doubtless  arrived  at  the  emperor’s 
conclusion,  though  by  different  steps 
from  his.  Living  among  people  whose 
irresistible  bent  is  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  we  have  learned,  by  abundant 
experience,  that  people  will  not  think 
all  in  the  same  way.  I  can  say  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  I  doubt  not  every  one  who 
reads  this  page  could  say  the  like,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  man  among 
those  I  know,  with  whose  opinions  I 
agree  on  every  point.  But  in  speaking 
of  people  with  whom  wo  agree,  and  from 
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whom  we  differ,  I  mean  of  coarse  those 
ill  whose  case  our  agreement  or  onr  dif- 
femce  concerns  something  which  we  hold 
as  of  importance.  Thus  a  Whig  in  poli¬ 
tics  differs  from  a  Tory :  a  dissenter  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  differs  from  a 
churchman.  And,  seeing  that  people  will 
differ,  no  doubt  it  is  a  natural  thing  to 
draw  off  from  people  who  differ  from 
ns,  and  to  live  in  the  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  society  of  people  with 
whom  we  agree.  When  you  feel  that 
you  are  at  antipodes  with  a  man 
on  almost  all  points  yon  can  talk  of, 
you  naturally  feel  you  cannot  get  on 
with  him,  and  so  draw  off  from  him. 
And  there  is  something  very  irritat¬ 
ing  about  a  person  who  is  always 
wanting  to  prove  by  argument  that 
your  opinions  are  wrong,  or  that  some 
statement  you  make  to  him  cannot 
possibly  be  accurate.  Such  a  human 
being  provokes  you,  whether  he  is 
merely  insisting  that  the  day  is  warm 
when  you  have  said  it  is  cold  ;  or  per¬ 
sistently  worrying  you  to  bring  your 
pet  prejudice  to  the  test  of  argument 
— worrying  you  to  take  down  again 
from  the  shelf  opinions  on  which  your 
mind  is  made  up,  and  which  you  do 
not  want  to  have  unsettled.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  pleasant 
and  hearty  to  converse  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  person  with  whom  you  are  in 
thorough  sympathy ;  not  in  greater 
opinions  merely,  but  even  in  lesser 
t.astes  and  likings.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  1  felt  a  favor  was  done  me,  when 
a  very  eminent  authoress  told  me  she 
loved  and  enjoyed  Gothic  architecture 
and  positively  hated  classical.  It  was 
very  pleasant.  There  was  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  concord  and  discord  in 
music.  Yes,  sympathy,  strongly  felt, 
on  even  one  important  point,  is  a  strong 
tie.  You  remember  the  conclusion  to 
which  ascertained  agreement  in  liking 
conducted  an  historical  or  perhaps 
mythical  man.  “Do  you  like  butter- 
toast  ?  ”  he  is  recorded  to  have  de- 
•mauded  of  a  certain  lady.  “  Yes,”  was 
her  reply.  “  Will  you  marry  me  ?  ” 
was  the  instant  and  decisive  sequence. 
When  I  once  heard  a  man  say  that 
Glasgow  Cathedral  was  “  a  great  ugly 
jail  of  a  place,”  I  felt  it  as  a  blow.  Not 
a  very  hard  one :  for  I  instantly  formed 
a  calculation  what  that  man’s  opinion 


was  worth ;  but  still  a  blow.  So  with 
a  friend  who  told  me  that  an  organ  in  a 
church  was  an  idol,  and  a  rag  of  popery. 
There  may  be  some  readers,  not  con¬ 
fined  in  any  place  of  restraint,  who 
think  that :  frankly,  I  should  get  on 
better  with  the  others,  who  think  differ¬ 
ently.  You  are  very  much  disappointed 
when  a  person  you  know  and  like,  de¬ 
clares  that  he  thinks  differently  from 
you,  perhaps  on  some  question  on 
which  you  made  sure  he  would  agree 
with  you.  You  find  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
frain  from  feeling  and  showing  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Yet,  if  you  be  what  you 
ought  to  be,  you  do  refrain.  For  your 
friend  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  bis 
opinion  as  you  have  to  yours:  and 
possibly  his  opinion  may  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  yours.  I  don’t  mind  confiding 
to  the  reader,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
never  be  repeated,  a  special  form  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  clergy.  It  is 
to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly,  when  a 
vote  is  J)eing  taken  on  a  sulyect  on 
which  you  feel  strongly.  The  fewer 
of  these  the  better  for  yourself,  let  mo 
say.  The  vote  there,  probably' you  do 
not  know,  is  taken  by  calling  over  the 
roll  of  the  names  of  the  members: 
then  each  says  how  he  votes.  Well,  it 
is  provoking  to  listen  to  the  roll  being 
read  on  and  on ;  and  to  hear  this  man 
and  that,  who  you  w’ere  sure  would  go 
with  you,  going  the  other  way.  You 
feel  just  a  little  angry :  and  perhaps 
you  form  an  unjust  and  uncharitable 
estimate  of  the  man’s  opinion  who  dif¬ 
fers  from  you.  “  I  remember  that  man 
at  college,”  you  think  to  yourself :  “  yes, 
I  remember  his  standing  there,  very 
distinctly  :  and  an  awful  blockhead  he 
was.”  And  when  you  happen  to  be  one 
of  a  minority,  you  -doubtless  please 
yourself  with  the  belief  that  Time  is 
with  yon ;  and  that  the  day  will  come 
when  all  intelligent  mortals  will  think 
on  that  question  as  you  think  now. 

Now,  no  doubt,  to  think  wrong,  is 
wrong;  and  deserves  blame.  Nobody 
has  a  right  to  form  a  wrong  opinion. 
Hut  we  have  learned  that  great  lesson 
of  toleration  which  the  world  took  many 
ages  to  learn  ;  that  for  his  honest  belief, 
man  is  indeed  responsible,  but  responsi¬ 
ble  only  to  his  Maker.  There  is  no  in¬ 
fallible  authority  here,  to  which  we  can 
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po  and  have  all  our  little  differences  de-  him  :  and  it  unquestionably  served  him 
cided  ;  and  in  all  his  beliefs,  beyond  the  right. 

very  few  which  are  vital,  and  as  to  There  is  a  difficulty  here,  of  course  :  I 
which  inspiration  has  spoken  explicitly,  find  difficulties  now  in  most  things.  The 
the  w’iso  man  knows  that  however  days  are  past  in  which  one  M’as  quite 
strongly  he  holds  them,  he  may  be  sure  of  everything.  Sometimes  society 
wrong ;  and  that  some  day  he  may  see  thus  puts  down  opinions  which  are  right 
that.  It  hinders  me  from  being  so  keen  and  sound  opinions ;  only  in  advance  of 
a  churchman  as  I  might  be  disposed  to  the  average  belief  of  the  age.  “Are  the 
be,  when  I  see  that  very  wise  and  good  Mormons  good  people  or  bad?”  lately 
men  think  on  that  matter  just  the  oth-  asked  a  friend  of  mine  of  a  class  in  a 
er  way;  and  when  I  see,  too,  that  school  he  was  examining.  “Bad,”  re- 
Almighty  (iod  looks  on  at  us,  going  plied  a  little  boy,  with  decision.  “  Why 
through  life  thinking  so  differently,  and  i  bad  ?  ”  “  Because  they  say  people  may 

vouchsafes  to  us  no  unmistakable  infor-  ;  have  a  great  many  wives.”  Thus  the 
mation  which  of  us  is  right.  Perhaps  1 1  Mormons  were  declared  bad  for  an  opin- 
learn  from  thatj  that  the  difference  is  not  [  ion  they  hold.  And  doubtless  it  is  so 
one  to  make  any  very  bitter  fight  about :  j  desirable  to  prevent  that  opinion  from 
that  a  larger  and  more  dispassionate  view  !  being  generally  accepted,  that  it  is  well 
would  show  us  both  right  and  both  to  crush  it  by  the  readiest  means  within 
MTong.  For  the  vexatious  thing  in  this  !  reach.  But,  on  the  other  side,  books 
world  is,  that  in  any  complicated  qnes-  ;  have  been  burnt  by  the  hangman,  be- 
tion  the  reasons  will  not  point  all  in  the  cause  they  set  out  opinions  which  all 
same  direction  :  and  what  are  you  to  do  intelligent  people  now  accept  as  true 
when  there  arc  fifteen  reasons  for  going  and  right.  Martin  Luther  was  deemed 
to  the  right  and  sixteen  forgoing  to  the  j  by  multitudes  a  bad  man,  for  teaching 
left?  reasons  which  you  l\ave not  simply  I  what  we  all  believe.  John  Knox  was 
to  count,  but  (what  is  far  more  difficult)  i  deemed  by  many  a  bad  and  dangerous 
to  weigh.  And  yet,  with  all  that,  you  1  man,  for  declaring  opinions  whose  result 
cannot  give  or  get  liberty  of  thought  |  has  been  to  make  ns  civilly  and  reli- 
in  the  sense  in  which  some  able  and  !  giously  free.  “To  meddle  with  the 
thoughtful  men  desire  it:  that  is,  leave  ;  Corn  Laws  'would  be  madness,”  B.aid 
to  hold  and  express  any  views,  however  j  Lord  Melbourne,  being  then  Prime  Min- 
dangerous  to  morality  and  society,  with- j  ister.  Yet  it  was  not  madness,  but 
out  .anybody  thinking  the  less  of  you  I  sense.  To  ein.ancipate  a  certain  large 
for  it.  Some  opinions,  however  Tion- 1  class  of  our  countrymen  from  cntel  pe- 
estly  held  and  calmly  expressed,  bring  }  nal  laws  w’ould  be  a  national  sin :  so, 
discredit,  and  justly.  There  are  views  once  on  a  time,  declared  many  worthy 
which  show  not  merely  a  wrong  head,  I  men  and  worthy  old  women.  By  and 
but  some  moral  perversion.  The  man  |  by,  the  nation  discerned  that  it  was  not 
who  teaches,  honestly  or  not,  that  it  is  a  sin,  but  a  duty.  “Some  day  the  king’s 
right  to  sell  men  or  women,  like  inferior  mails  will  go  by  railway,  and  railways 
animals :  to  recognize  no  marriage  tie  will  bo  the  great  highroads  of  this  conn- 
among  them  ;  to  make  them  work  under  try  :  ”  so  said  old  George  Stephenson : 
the  lash  for  you,  and  not  for  themselves:  and  for  thinking  so  and  saying  so,  he 
to  deny  them  every  hum.an  claim — that  was  hounded  down  as  a  mischievous 
man  shall  never  be  friend  of  mine.  There  j  fool.  Head  the  reports  of  the  abuse 
was  a  nian,  a  year  or  two  ago,  who  heaped  on  that  great  man,  before  the 
maintained  by  argument  that  he  had  a  |  Committee  of  Parliament  on  the  Liver- 
perfect  right  to  murder  his  wife  and  i  pool  and  Manchester  railway,  and  you 
children,  and  who  acted  on  that  belief,  will  see  how  perilous  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
Society  said  to  him:  “Wo  shall  not  man  to  bo  a  great  deal  wiser  than  his 
discuss  the  question  with  you :  only  generation.  Yes,  it  is  an  awful  charge, 
your  ways  of  thinking  and  ours  are  so  to  be  the  only  man  that  knows  some 
opposed  that  it  is  plain  we  cannot  both  great  truth,  flatly  ojiposed  to  the  corn- 
go  on  together :  and  as  you  are  in  the  mon  way  of  thinking.  Kither  you  must 
minority,  you  must  give  way :  so  we  be  a  miserable  sneak,  shamming  a  con- 
sball  hang  you.”  Thus  society  hanged  formity  with  errors  and  prejudices  you 
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despise :  or  yop  mast  set  your  face  to  a 
lifelong  strife,  obloquy,  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  then,  when  your  views 
are  triumphant  at  last,  likely  enough 
see  some  smart  dodger  gain  the  credit 
which  was  your  due. 

Let  us  go  on  to  think  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  people  have  been  found 
to  treat  such  as  differed  from  them  in 
opinion. 

I  live  in  an  ancient  and  famous  city, 
in  which  one  is  often  reminded  of  a  very 
short  and  simple  way  of  dealing  with 
such.  It  was  to  burn  them.  Thus  they 
and  their  opinions  together  were  got 
rid  of,  as  the  people  who  burnt  them 
thought.  Vain  Mief!  You  might 
burn  the  men ;  you  did  not  get  rid  of 
their  opinions.  Every  soul  that  now 
dwells  in  that  city  where  these  heroic 
men  were  burnt,  now  holds  just  the  be¬ 
liefs  for  holding  which  they  thus  perish¬ 
ed  :  every  soul  whose  opinion  is  worth 
a  straw.  The  martyrs  were  put  to 
death  for  insisting,  among  other  things, 
that  bread  was  bread,  and  that  no  spells 
which  were  muttered  over  it  could  make 
it  anything  else  but  bread.  “  Ignorant 
authority,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  living  historians,  “  said,  ‘The 
bread  is  flesh  and  the  wine  is  blood ;  we 
will  kill  you  if  you  say  it  is  not.’  A 
sufficient  number  of  noble-minded  men 
were  found  to  accept  the  alternative, 
and  to  prefer  death  to  admitting  what 
they  knew  to  be  a  lie.” 

Well,  that  way  of  treating  such  as 
differ  from  us  in  opinion  will  not  do 
now.  People’s  lives  are  often  better 
than  their  principles  :  and  though  there 
still  remains  in  Europe  a  certain  ruler, 
the  head  of  a  great  confederation  of 
people,  who,  according  to  his  principles, 
ought  tp  burn  all  who  differ  from  him 
on  various  matters  whenever  he  can,  he 
never  would  think,  now,  of  doing  so. 
Let  me  say,  frankly,  he  durst  not.  Ilis 
place  would  not  be  worth  a  week’s  pur¬ 
chase  if  be  burnt  just  one  heretic.  But 
besides  this  wholesome  check  upon  any 
fancies  he  might  take  into  his  head  (for 
it  is  a  great  thing  in  this  world  to  make 
it  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  what  is 
wrong :  in  that  case  we  may  with  some 
confidence  make  sure  that  he  will  not  do 
it),  I  believe  most  sincerely  that  the 
good  old  man  would  regard  the  burning 
of  a  heretic  with  just  as  much  horror  as 


we  should.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  that 
however  right  it  might  be,  the  sight  of 
a  Spanish  Act  of  Faith  would  have  been 
the  death  of  him.  Nobody  really  pro¬ 
poses  now  to  burn  people  for  difierence 
of  belief :  though  some  are  still  silly 
enough  to  justify  such  burning.  And  I 
cannot  pass  this  without  declaring,  that 
if  any  man,  even  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe,  under  God’s  overruling  providence, 
even  the  most  precious  parts  of  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  we  possess, 
taught  that  to  burn  those  who  held  er¬ 
roneous  theological  belief  was  the  right 
treatment  of  them,  therein  that  man  was 
miserably  wrong.  And  I  don’t  care  a 
rush  though  his  name  was  Calvin :  I 
don’t  care  a  rush  though  his  name  was 
Knox. 

Now,  I  wonder,  does  any  one  think 
that,  because  burning  is  for  the  present 
over,  the  spirit  which  prompted  burning 
is  exorcised  ?  What  was  that  spirit  I* 
It  was  the  spirit  which  grew  out  of  this 
belief — that  there  are  certain  opinions 
and  pracMces  so  perilous  to  the  existing 
state  of  things,  or  the  state  of  things 
which  you  desire,  that  by  any  means 
whatever  they  must  be  put  down.  By 
burning,  if  nothing  else  will  do.  Of 
course,  if  knocking  on  the  head  w'ould 
suffice,  then  by  knocking  on  the  head. 
If  blowing  up  with  gunpowder  would 
do,  then  by  blowing  up  with  gunpowder. 
If  misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  and 
calling  bad  names  would  suffice,  then  by 
misrepresentation,  and  abu.se,  and  calling 
bad  names.  In  short,  whenever  you 
try  to  bully  a  man  out  of  his  opinion, 
instead  of  reasoning  him  out  of  it : 
whenever  you  attempt  any  form  or  de¬ 
gree  of  physical  or  moral  intimidation, 
you  are  showing  that  you  would  burn 
an  opponent,  if  you  had  the  chance,  and 
if  you  durst.  Well,  is  intimidation  ever 
attempted  towards  those  who  ditler  from 
us  in  opinion  ? 

I  read  the  other  day,  in  an  ancient 
manuscript,  how  an  eminent  politician 
(in  Ethiopia,  of  course,  for  I  make  no 
reference  whatever  to  British  fiolitics) 
said,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  a 
large  and  excited  meeting,  that  another 
politician  who  thought  differently  from 
himself  and  those  he  was  addressing, 
was  only  safe  in  that  town  in  conceal¬ 
ment.  What  did  that  mean  ?  Perhaps 
it  meant  merely  that  if  openly  there. 
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be  would  be  sought  out,  and  by  cogent 
reasoning,  expressed  in  civil  language, 
convinced  how  erroneous  was  his  present 
belief.  Perhaps  the  savage  yells  with 
which  the  orator’s  words  were  received, 
were  the  indication,  on  the  part  of  calm 
logicians,  that  they  felt  how  triumph-  j 
antly  they  could  refute  the  man’s  views, 
and  bring  him  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
If  so,  I  can  but  regret  that  the  first 
reading  of  the  eminent  politician’s  words 
conveyed  an  entirely  different  sugges¬ 
tion  to  my  mind.  1  read  the  other  day, 
not  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  how  a 
man,  a  working  man,  who  thought  dif¬ 
ferently  from  his  brother-workers  at  the 
same  trade,  and  acted  on  his  opinion, 
had  something  in  the  nature  of  a  shell 
charged  with  gunpowder  thrown  into 
bis  house,  which  blew  the  house  to 
pieces,  though  by  God’s  mercy  it  killed 
DO  one.  It  was  meant,  plainly,  to  kill 
all.  I  have  read  how  at  the  election  for 
the  burgh  of  Melipotamus,  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  candidate  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
a  large  stone,  thrown  by  Bome«one  who 
lainTy  thought  that  his  arguments  were 
etter  addressed  to  the  outside  of  an 
opponent’s  head.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  more  of  this  peculiar  treatment  of 
such  as  differ  from  us  in  opinion  :  except 
that  those  who  approve  it  need  not  find 
fault  with  the  Inquisition,  and  may  well 
cherish  the  memory  of  a  certain  Cardinal 
Beton.  Let  not  the  pot  call  the  kettle 
black. 

N  ot  such  extreme  cases  are  now  to  be 
thought  of.  Only  such  treatment  of 
such  as  differ  in  opinion  as  very  passably 
respectable  persons  may  bo  found  to  re¬ 
sort  to.  One  mode  of  treatment  known 
in  the  middle  ages  but  quite  unknown 
now,  was  to  tell  lies  about  an  opponent : 
to  repeat  things  to  his  prejudice  which 
you  may  not  exactly  be  quite  sure  arc 
false,  but  which  you  strongly  suspect  to 
be  BO,  and  which  a  very  little  examina¬ 
tion  would  prove  to  l>e  so.  For  exam- 

t>le,  a  man  in  Scotland  has  an  organ  in 
tis  church.  You  disapprove  of  organs. 
Accordingly,  you  write  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  stating  that  the  man  has  left 
off  preaching  sermons  in  church,  and 
instead  reads  bits  of  a  book  entitled 
Ecc*  Homo.  Of  course  this  is  a  false¬ 
hood  ;  and  you  might  most  easily  ascer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  one :  but  it  tends  to  show 
that  the  man  with  the  organ  is  a  fool ; 


and  accordingly  you  propagate  the  false¬ 
hood.  My  friend  Mr.  Smith  has  a  very 
fine  organ  in  his  church,  which  is  re¬ 
markably  well  played,  and  delights 
everybody.  One  day  he  chanced  to  be 
travelling  by  railway  many  miles  from 
his  home,  when,  on  the  train  stopping 
at  a  station,  his  ear  was  caught  by  the 
mention  of  his  own  church’s  name.  He 
looked ;  and  lo,  two  horribly  ugly  and 
malignant-looking  old  women  were  bit¬ 
terly  inveighing  against  organs.  Said 
one  to  the  other :  “  Oh,  the  organ  at  St. 
Ananias !  Such  a  miserable  failure ! 
Half  the  Sundays  they  can’t  get  any¬ 
body  to  play  it  at  all :  and  when  the  or¬ 
ganist  comes,  it  is  most  abominable. 
None  of  your  gew'gaws  for  me !  ”  My 
friend  listened  in  silence,  and  heard  a 
series  of  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods 
related  about  himself.  Had  I  been  he, 
I  should  have  told  the  ngly  old  woman 
who  I  was,  and  demanded  her  author¬ 
ity.  You  know  how  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  stopped  ill-natured  gossip 
among  her  acquaintance.  When  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  A.  came  and  told  her  some¬ 
thing  bad  about  another  acquaintance 
B.,  she  instantly  said :  “  Oh,  I  don’t 
think  that  can  be  true:  but  I  shall  just 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  over  to  Mrs. 
B.  and  ask  her  whether  it  is  true :  and 
tell  her  you  told  me  about  it !  ”  Ah, 
how  eagerly  the  acquaintance  A.  repu¬ 
diated  such  a  course !  It  was  ])leasant 
enough  to  tell  the  malignant  lie:  but 
quite  another  thing  to  be  brought  to 
book  for  it!  And  rarely  did  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  come  to  Mrs.  Chalmers  a 
second  time  with  a  piece  of  ill-natured 
gossip.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  the  middle  ages — say  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  fifteenth — the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  low-minded  people  used  to  con¬ 
sist  to  a  very  great  degree  of  retailing 
malignant  bits  of  gossip  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  thought  differently  from 
themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  this  has  entirely  ceased. 

There  are  men,  incapable  of  telling  a 
falsehood,  who  will  cut  the  persons  who 
presume  to  think  differently  from  them. 
To  differ  from  them  in  opinion  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  grievous  offence.  Vote  against 
such  a  one  in  a  deliberative  assembly: 
and  though  a  little  before  be  seemed 
your  dearest  friend,  now  he  passes  you 
w'ithout  notice.  Quite  lately,  I  heard  a 
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most  worthy  clergyman  say  that  such  a 
person,  who  had  published  a  volume  of 
nnsound  theology,  had  come  to  live  near 
him.  “  We  used  to  be  great  friends,” 
ho  said ;  “  but  of  course  now  I  don’t 
recognize  him  on  the  street.”  I  confess 
I  doubted  whether  this  was  the  right 
way  to  reclaim  the  heretic.  Yet  people 
in  a  humble  walk  follow  the  example. 

“  If  you  say  that,  I  have  done  with  you !  ” 
And  history  tells  of  an  old  Tory  lady, 
who  said  to  her  son,  “If  you  turn  a 
Whig,  there  is  no  room  for  you  in  this 
house.” 

Quito  as  injudicious  a  treatment  of 
the  friend  who  honestly  and  frankly  dif¬ 
fers  from  yon,  is  to  sulk  in  a  corner,  as 
it  were :  to  draw  off  from  him :  to  de¬ 
cline  to  discuss  your  difference  of  opinion 
with  him.  Possibly  this  peculiar  tre.at- 
ment  is  the  most  irritating  of  all :  at 
least  to  a  manly  and  generous  mind. 
You  go  to  the  friend  from  whom  you 
have  differed :  yon  say  how  sorry  you 
are  that  you  don’t  see  your  way  to  think 
as  he  does:  and  you  offer,  in  a  frank, 
hearty  way,  to  tell  him  your  reasons  for 
thinking  as  yon  do,  that  if  you  are 
wrong,  yon  may  be  set  right.  Put  he 
persistently  refuses  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you  :  refuses  in  a  dour,  sulky 
way.  I  don’t  mean  the  case  in  which 
you  decline  to  discuss  some  point  on 
which  you  feel  strongly,  with  some  im¬ 
pertinent  stranger,  who  has  no  right  to 
your  confidence,  and  who  wants  to  force 
his  views  upon  you.  To  that  sort  of  thing 
you  politely-give  the  go-by :  your  mean¬ 
ing  being  to  convey  to  your  very  slight 
acquaintance,  “  Well,  you  are  not  in  a 
position  which  entitles  you  to  push  your 
peculiar  views  upon  me.”  When  a 
young  girl  from  the  West  country  went 
out  to  Rome  to  convert  the  Pope,  I 
should  say  that  good  old  gentleman  was 
quite  right  in  good-naturedly  declining 
to  discuss  with  her  the  fonndations  of 
his  faith.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
case  of  a  man  with  whom  you  are  on 
such  terms  of  friendship  as  entitle  you 
to  go  and  set  yourself  right  with  him 
when  you  think  he  is  doing  you  an  injus¬ 
tice  ;  and  entitle  him  to  tell  you  frankly 
when  he  (hinks  you  are  doing  wrong ; 
instead  of  drawing  off  in  a  petted,  sulky, 
boorish  way.  When  such  a  friend  shows 
ho  thinks  you  have  done  wrong,  I  say 
he  is  bound  to  hear  what  you  have  got 


to  s.ay  to  the  end  of  showing  whv  yon 
think  you  have  done  right,  lie  is 
bound,  in  a  kindly  way,  to  discuss  with 
you  the  point  on  which  you  differ :  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  he  judges  it  best  that  any¬ 
thing  like  intimacy  of  friendship  should 
cease. 

Archbishop  Whately,  writing  to  Dr. 
Newman,  who  had  shown  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  sulk  rather  than  frankly  discuss, 
speaks  of  “  our  long,  intimate,  and  con¬ 
fidential  friendship,  which  would  make 
it  your  right  and  your  duty,  if  I  did 
anything  to  offend  you,  or  anything  you 
might  think  materially  wrong,  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  me.”  And  again  the 
great  and  brave  man  says :  “  I,  for  my 

r)art,  could  not  bring  myself  to  find  re- 
ief  in  avoiding  the  society  of  an  old 
friend,  with  whom  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  frank  discussion,  on  account 
of  my  differing  from  him  as  to  certain 
principles — till,  at  least,  I  had  made  full 
trial  of  private  remonstrance  and  free 
discussion.  Even  a  man  that  is  a  here¬ 
tic,  we  «re  told,  even  the  ruler  of  a 
church  is  not  to  reject  till  after  repeated 
admonitions.” 

Well  and  nobly  said,  great  prelate 
and  great  man !  But  a  man  must  be  a 
man  to  act  that  out.  Any  inftision  of 
the  cowardly  and  sneaky :  and  then  we 
shall  sulk  privately,  but  never  talk  our 
heart  out  manfully. 

A  way,  and  sometimes  a  specially 
malignant  w’ay,  of  treating  those  w’ho 
difier  from  you  in  opinion,  is  to  pray  for 
them,  or  threaten  to  pray  for  them. 
Let  us  not  speak  or  think  of  this  matter 
unless  gravely  and  seriously,  liut  it 
cannot  be  passed  by.  You  remember 
that  country  clergyman,  named  in  a 
certain  famous  book  of  the  last  century, 
who  threatened  the  squire  of  the  parish 
that  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways,  he 
would  “  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation.”  Prayer  has  some¬ 
times  been  made  a  way  of  conveying 
the  most  M’icked  calumnies  against  a 
fellow  mortal.  Not  long  since,  at  a 
public  meeting,  an  individual  took  occa¬ 
sion,  in  a  discourse  which  he  regarded 
as  a  prayer,  to  ask  God’s  mercy  on  an¬ 
other  person  who  had  expressed  opinions 
which  he  esteemed  to  be  mischievous, 
describing  that  other  person  as  “  that 
wretched  man  who  was  lately  pouring 
forth  blasphemies  against  Thee !  ”  I 
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may  add,  that  the  opinion  described  as  “May  Fie  send  your  soul  to  eternal  perdition, 
blasphemous  was  this :  that  there  is  no  For  Jour  treatise  on  the  irregular  verbs.” 
harm  in  taking  a  quiet  walk  after  church 

on  Sunday.  Now,  I  say  there  is  some-  does  not  need  much  discernment 
thing  perfectly  awful  in  that.  If  ever  to  *ee  that  here  the  benediction  and  the 
Satan  was  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  imprecation  come  to  just  the  saibe  thing, 
it  was  when  wrath  and  unobaritablcness  There  is  really  nothing  to  choose  between 
veiled  themselves  under  the  fair  form  of  the  blessing  and  the  curse, 
prayer !  Let  there  never  be  admitted  .  There  is  in  many  people  a  deep  dispo- 
to  our  minds  the  faintest  idea  of  hitting  sitiou  to  misrepresent  the  views  of  an 
at  somebody  in  prayer.  Let  it  be  sug-  opponent.  In  stating  the  opinions  of 
gested,  as  an  excellent  rule,  that  prayer  such  as  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  it  is 
for  such  as  you  think  wrong  or  bad  be  (to  some  folk)  natural,  to  give 

offered  privately :  when  you  have  en-  these  opinions  a  little  twist  in  the  direc- 
tered  into  your  closet  and  shut  the  door,  tion  of  extravagance,  absu|:dity,  or  mis- 
and  are  making  your  requests  known  to  chievousness.  Indeed,  there  are  persons 
your  Father  which  is  in  secret.  If  that  tjiis  world  who  can  hardly  record  the 
rule  were  always  adhered  to,  it  would  sayings  and  doings  of  any  acquaintance 
remove  the  temptation  to  that  which  is  without  slightly  coloring  or  twisting 
evil  and  unchristian  about  certain  inter-  them,  so  as  to  make  the  acquaintance 
cessory  prayers.  There  would  bo  no  ^^PP®*'"  m  the  light  of  a  fool,  or  even  of 
temptation  to  pray  at  the  bystanders,  something  worse.  But  much  more  is 
rather  than  to  the  Almighty :  no  risk  stating  the  opinions  of  an 

of  making  prayer  a  means  of  expressing  opponent.  This  1  have  remarked,  that 
your  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  fellow-  certain  American  newspapers,  which 
creature's  character,  or  doings,  or  views:  defend  the  peculiar  institution  of  slavery, 
no  risk  of  making  it  something  like  an  the  opponents  of  slavery  are  generally 
imprecation  of  divine  wrath,  bypocritic-  nigger -worshippers ;  as  it  there 

ally  veiled  under  the  form  of  prayer,  was  nothing  between  making  be.osts  of 
Whenever  the  great  thing  which  you  negroes  and  worshipping  them.  Then 
honestly  feel  you  ought  to  ask  for  any  remember  how  Mr.  Dickens  de¬ 
human  being  is,  that  he  may  be  turned  scribes  an  old  gentleman,  who,  when- 
from  bis  erroneous  beliefs  or  behavior,  ®'’cr  any  one  said  that  the  poor  who  are 
and  converted  to  a  better  mind,  ask  that  supported  by  legal  charity  should  bo 
of  God  when  you  are  alone  with  God.  treated  with  something  like  decent  care. 
It  is  the  safer,  better,  more  kindly  and  would  exclaim,  “  Oh,  you  want  to  feed 
more  humble  way.  To  publicly  express  Paupers  w’ith  turtle  out  ot  gold  plates.” 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  fellow-  years  since  a  woman  in  the  west 

creature,  even  though  that  opinion  be  Ethiopia  was  found  guilty  of  murder, 
couched  ih  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  him,  ^Eany  people  thought  the  evidence  on 
is  not  generally  a  friendly  thing.  And  which  she  was  convicted  insunicieiit, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  ever  remember  well  how 

a  purely  Christian  thing.  Let  it  be  said,  much  angry  feeling  was  excited  over 
too,  that  in  such  cases  the  avowed  im-  large  tract  of  Ethiopia  by  the  case, 
precation  not  unfrequently  is  not  a  whit  'Ihoso  who  thought  she  ought  to  he 
more  malignant  than  the  implied  one.  hanged,  and  those  wdio  thought  she 
To  ask  that  God  may  forgive  a  man  ought'  not  to  be  hanged,  would  hardly 
who  presumes  to  differ  from  you,  means  speak  peaceably  to  one  another.  A  oer- 
much  the  same  thing  that  is  conveyed  newspaper,  eager  for  her  hanging, 
by  words  which,  grammatically,  mean  called  all  those  who  thought  there  w  as 
just  the  opposite.  You  remember  the  opt  evidence  enough  to  hang  her,  he- 
two  doctors  in  the  icyenct  One  lievers  in  Saint  Siphia:  Sophia  w  ;is 

says  to  the  other :  poor  wretch’s  name.  You  see,  in 

the  view  of  the  conductors  of  that  news- 
“May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  position,  paper,  there  was  no  possibility  of  saying 
You  wretched,  wrangling  culler  of  herbs.”  that  you  W'cro  not  perfectly  sure  that 

a  woman  was  a  murderess,  w'ithout  go- 
The  other  replies :  ing  further  and  saying  that  you  were 
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perfectly  sure  she  was  a  saint.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  such  blockheads 
as  seriously  to  tbiuk  that:  but  tbe^ 
thought  this  a  fair  way  of  creating  prej¬ 
udice  against  the  views  of  their  oppo-’ 
nents.  Some  habitually  treat  one  who 
differs  from  them  in  opinion,  as  in  the 
cruel  old  days  of  Rome,  persecutors 
treated  the  Christians.  The  persecutors 
first  dressed  up  the  Christians  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  :  and  then  set  dogs 
at  them.  Even  so  do  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men  now,  first  horribly  misrepre¬ 
sent  what  an  opponent  thinks  and  says, 
and  then  raise  against  him  a  howl  of 
heterodoxy:  of  Atheism,  Mormonism, 
or  even  of  Bourignianism.  You  re¬ 
member  how  the  Pope  declared  that  all 
such  as  thought  be  had  better  cease  to 
be  a  temporal  monarch,  therein  testified 
their  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  And  once  this  is  granted,  it  be¬ 
comes  easy  fo  show  that  these  are  very 
foolish  and  perhaps  very  bad  men.  It 
becomes  extremely  easy  .to  refute  an 
opponent’s  views,  if  you,  being  a  per¬ 
fectly  unscrupulous  person,  are  allowed 
to  state  them.  For  you  have  merely  to 
state  them  so  as  to  make  them  rank 
nonsense  :  .and  then  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  show  that  they  arc  rank  non- 
seuse. 

Now,  some  folk  think  opinions  which 
differ  from  their  own  such  dangerous 
and  evil  things,  that  any  means  what¬ 
ever  is  permissible  for  the  putting  of 
them  down.  If  a  savage  tiger  was 
roaming  the  parish,  devouring  men  and 
women,  you  would  destroy  him  by  the 
first  means  that  came  to  hand.  You  ' 
would  have  no  Quixotic  ideas  about 
giving  the  savage  brute  lair  play :  but 
would  shoot  him,  or  poison  him,  or  take 
him  in  a  pitfall,  without  remorse.  Even 
such  is  the  usage  which  certain  mortals 
give  to  those  who  differ  from  thpm  in 
opinion.  All  means  are  fair  for  putting 
them  down.  The  grossest  misrepre¬ 
sentation  :  the  most  unfair  and  delusive 
arguments  :  appeals  to  ignorant  preju¬ 
dice  :  all  the  arts  of  intimidation :  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  railing  and 
abuse,  are  unsparingly  employed.  But  j 
I  take  for  granted — and  I  don’t  think  I 
am  assuming  too  much — that  none  of| 
you  who  read  this  page  would  degrade 
yourselves  by  the  use  of  poisoned  wea¬ 
pons  in  dealing  with  au  honorable  op¬ 


ponent  :  and  that  you  are  incapable  of 
malignant  trickery,  oven  if  that  could 
gain  for  your  views  some  temporary 
triumph.  And,  taking  this  for  granted, 
let  me  say  to  you :  Be  sure  you  properly 
understand  what  the  views  of  one  W’ho 
differs  from  you  are.  Possibly  you  have 
in  your  mind  a  horrible  caricature  ot 
them.  There  is  many  a  man  w'bo  has 
in  his  head  a  theory  of  an  opponent’s 
character,  which  is  as  far  from  truth  as 
the  theory  of  the  old  astronomy  about 
the  movements  of  the  stars.  Many  a 
man  is  sure  that  some  one  of  whom  he 
knows  next  to  nothing  is  a  malicious, 
conceited,  stuck-up,  stupid  fool  and  ruf¬ 
fian,  who,  if  he  just  came  to  know  that 
being  so  misconceived  of,  would  find 
him  a  pleasant,  friendly,  and  modest 
man.  Indeed,  most  unfavorable  opin¬ 
ions  are  the  result  of  our  knowing  very 
little  about  those  of  whom  we  think 
unfavorably.  There  is  a  great  deal  ot 
good  about  most  men  and  women  I 
have  ever  come  to  know.  To  be  sure 
you  know  exactly  what  the  opinions 
you  differ  from  are.  Perhaps,  wlien 
you  know  them  right,  you  may  find 
that  you  do  not  differ  from  Uiein  at  all. 
Then,  be  scrupulously  fair  in  staling  the 
views  of  an  opponent.  Don’t  give  them 
the  little  twist  in  the  direction  of  non¬ 
sense  or  of  wickedness.  More  than 
this :  don’t  force  on  them  consequences 
which  he  repudiates.  You  may  think 
that  if  a  clergyman  does  not  object  to 
an  organ  in  church,  this  shows  he  wants 
to  set  up  high  mass  at  once.  But  if  he 
says  he  does  not,  you  are  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve  him.  You  may  quite  faitly  say  of 
any  man  from  whom  you  differ,  that  in 
your  judgment  his  views,  if  carried  out, 
tend  to  such  and  such  an  evil  result: 
but  yon  have  no  business  to  say,  that  he 
sees  this,  if  he  says. he  does  not  see  it. 
Then,  do  not  insinuate  evil  suggestions 
about  those  from  whom  you  differ,  in  that 
sneaky  way  in  which  some  people  are 
able  to  insinuate  evil  against  their  neigh¬ 
bors  without  directly  saying  anything. 
Do  not  ask,  for  instance,  about  some 
professor  of  divinity,  with  a  significant 
look,  “Does  he  hold  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  ” — thus  conveying 
by  innuendo  that  he  does  not.  Under  no 
circumstances  c.all  an  opponent  names. 
Do  not  oven  call  him  names  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  reflex  way :  as  by  saying,  “I 
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say  nothing  whatever  in  condemnation  impatience  which  is  all  against  what  he 
of  Mr.  A. ;  I  don’t  venture  to  judge  says  having  its  due  weight.  And  here 
him :  all  I  say  is  that  if  I  did  so  and  so”  it  may  be  said  that  all  reasoning  which 
(here  descril^  exactly  what  Mr.  A.  has  is  shouted  at  the  top  of  a  harsh  and  un¬ 
said  or  done)  “I  am  a  pickpocket.”  tunable  voice,  by  a  man  of  truculent  and 
Refrain  from  calling  an  opponent  a  dog.  ferocious  aspect,  brandishing  in  the  air 
The  other  day,  1  read  a  passage  in  a  clenched  list,  and  calling  on  all  who 
which  an  author  said  of  some  one  who  differ  from  him  to  come  out  and  be  bul- 
difiercd  from  him  as  to  the  value  of  his  lied,  has  on  my  mind  an  effect  precisely 
writings,  “  I  left  him  to  his  dog’s  para-  the  opposite  of  persuasive, 
dise,  content  that  ho  should  howl  and  Among  the  delusive  ideas  which  used 
rot  there.”  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  to  be  taught  to  school-boys,  but  which 
modern  abuse  lacks  the  full  flavor  of  for  the  most  part  are  not  taught  to  school- 
that  of  ancient  days.  Hero  are  some  boys  now,  was  one  to  this  effect :  that 
words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther:  “The  Pa-  if  two  persons  are  arguing  any  question, 
pists  are  all  asses,  and  will  always  remain  the  one  who  firsts  gets  angry  is  the  one 
asses.  I’ut  them  in  whatever  sauce  who  is  wrong.  We  used  to  be  told  of 
you  may,  boiled,  roasted,  baked,  fried,  an  Indian  chief  who  was  present  at  a 
skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they  are  always  debate,  and  who  said,  after  it  was  over, 
the  same  asses.”  The  same  eminent  that  though  ho  did  not  understand  a 
reformer,  in  a  treatise  in  reply  to  Henry  word  that  was  spoken,  he  knew,  by  this 
YHI.,  calls  that  monarch  “  this  rotten  sign,  who  was  wrong.  My  impression 
worm  of  the  earth.”  The  language  of  was,  even  as  a  boy,  that  the  Indian  chief 
Calvin  was  a  good  deal  worse.  -He  was  a  near  relation  of  that  contemptible 
calls  his  adversaries  “knaves,  lunatics,  prig  who  when  his  wife  was  frightened 
drunkards,  assassins  :  ”  occasionally  by  a  storm  at  sea,  suddenly  held  a  sword 
“  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs.”  P>as-  to  her  breast  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
mus  once  published  a  dialogue,  in  which  afraid,  and  so  on.  I  have  known  several 
the  servile  imitators  of  the  Latin  style  very  great  fools,  but  I  never  knew  a 
of  Cicero  were  cleverly  ridiculed.  On  fool  great  enough  to  have  done  that, 
this  a  certain  warm  admirer  of  Cicero  Anything  more  grossly  absurd  than  the 
rushed  to  the  rescue;  and  declared,  in  test  of  who  was  right  and  ho  wrong 
a  treatise  published  in  answer,  that  suggested  by  the  Indian  chief,  could  not 
Erasmus  was  “a  drunkard,  an  impostor,  be  imagined.  He  might  as  justly  have 
an  apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon  hot  said  that  the  first  man  who  took  out  his 
from  hell.”  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  face,  was 

These  specimens  may  suffice,  of  a  wrong.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
manner  of  treating  those  who  differ  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  likely 
from  us  not  at  all  to  be  recommended,  to  make  an  honest  man  and  a  fair  rea- 
And  at  this  point  it  may  filly  enough  be  soner  angry,  than  when  he  sees  unfair- 
Buggested  that,  in  arguing  a  question  net's  and  dishonesty  in  the  arguments 
with  any  one,  there  is  no  advantage  in  and  statements  of  his  opponent  1  Set¬ 
roaring  at  the  top  of  one’s  voice.  You  ting  aside  constitutional  differences  of 
remember  the  man  of  whom  Addison  temper,  of  warmth  of  heart,  of  excita- 
tells  us  that  he  “only  raised  his  voice  bility  of  nervous  systepi — which  are  the 
where  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu-  things,  after  all,  which  have  most  to  say 
ment.”  A  consideration  which  has  no  to  a  man’s  getting  angry  or  keeping 
weight  when  stated  in  a  moderate  tone  cool — I  should  say  that  lack  of  earnest- 
of  voice,  does  not  gain  the  least  acces-  ness,  of  deep  conviction,  of  moral  fibre, 
sion  of  force  by  being  bellowed.  Nei-  is  the  great  thing  to  make  a  man  seem 
ther  is  there  any  acquisition  of  logical  calm  and  tolerant.  If  you  really  don’t 
weight,  when  a  man,  arguing  a  question,  care  a  rush  how  a  question  is  decided, 
violently  whacks  the  table  at  which  he  you  will  join  in  the  discussion  of  it  with 
stands,  at  brief  and  regular  intervals,  great  equanimity.  There  can  be  no 
Indeed,  to  people  of  a  musical  ear,  that  doubt  at  all,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
disagreeable  sound,  constantly  recurring,  helps  a  man  so  effectually  to  show  what 
is  so  thoroughly  offensive,  that  it  tends  seems  a  fair  and  tolerant  spirit  in  any 
to  make  the  speaker  be  beard  with  an  matter,  as  the  fact  that  he  really  cares 
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nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  You 
will  not  show  warmth  in  discussing  an 
opinion  as  to  which  your  feeling  is  of 
the  coolest.  And  when  you  are  greatly 
interested  in  any  truth,  and  deeply  feel 
its  importance,  it  is  provoking  in  a  high 
degree  to  find  an  opponent  seek  to  evade 
the  force  of  your  reasons  by  some  shabby 
and  dishonest  sophism,  or  some  discred¬ 
itable  misrepresentation. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  see  and  know  peo¬ 
ple  who  difier  from  us  in  opinion,  politi¬ 
cally,  thcoWically,  ecclesiastically,  ees- 
thetically.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  live 
always  among  those  who  think  exactly 
as  you  do.  You  will  grow  very  narrow, 
very  self-sufficient :  you  will  get  a  quite 
foolish  idea  of  your  own  hifallibility  and 
importance.  I  have  known  good  men, 
more  than  one  or  two,  who  would  have 
been  much  better  and  more  useful,  had 
they  occasionally  met  and  conversed 
with  people  who  did  not  agree  with 
them.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  thing 
for  any  human  being,  to  live  among 
those  by  whom  his  views  and  opinions 
are  never  questioned.  We  all  need  to 
be  often  taken  down  from  our  vain  self- 
confidence,  and  to  be  pushed  out  of  our 
own  way :  and  all  this  is  best  done  by 
frequent  contact  with  those  who,  hon¬ 
estly  and  civilly,  think  quite  differently 
from  ourselves.  You  may  find  a  man 
here  and  there,  who  has  long  been  the 
pope  of  a  little  circle,  who  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  infallibility,  and  who  laugh  at 
all  his  old  and  bad  jokes ;  the  upshot 
being,  that  the  man  came  to  think  him¬ 
self  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  and 
to  deem  all  who  differed  from  him  as 
monstrous  and  anomalous  examples  of 
folly  and  wickedness.  Yet  Samuel 
Johnson,  when  ho  met  Wilkes,  found 
him  a  very  pleasant  person ;  and  quite 
discarded  the  impression  that  any  man 
of  Wilkes’  principles  must  have  horns 
and  hoofs.  When  you  come  to  know 
some  opponent  in  controversy,  of  whom 
you  had  a  most  unpleasant  estimate  in 
your  mind,  you  will  in  all  likehood  dis¬ 
cover  a  great  deal  of  good  in  him. 
And  you  may  not  improbably  find,  that 
if  you  differ  in  some  things,  there  are 
twice,  or  perhaps  ten  times,  as  many, 
on  which  you  entirely  agree. 

I  grant  at  once,  that  it  is  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  hear  your  favorite  views 
controverted.  Even  men  who  ought 


to  have  known  better,  have  been  silly 
enough  to  regard  themselves  aggrieved 
by  having  their  views  controverted.  A 
curious  instance  may  be  found  iu  the 
biography  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  emi¬ 
nent  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at* 
Edinburgh.  Ills  assistant  and  successor 
in  that  chair  (he  did  not  live  to  succeed 
to  it)  w'as  the  much  more  gifted,  acute, 
and  eloquent  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
Strange  to  say,  good  Mr.  Stewart 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  when  Dr. 
Brown  began  to  lecture  on  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  was  just  to  echo  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  opinions ;  and  was  quite  ag¬ 
grieved  on  finding  that  Dr.  Brown  did 
not. 

“  When  Mr.  Stewart  was  apprised  that  his 
own  favorite  and  best  founded  opinions  were 
controverted  from  the  very  chair  which  he 
had  scarcely  quitted,  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  his  revered  friend  and  master,  Dr.  Heid, 
were  assailed  with  severe  and  not  very  re¬ 
spectful  animadversions,  his  feelings  were 
strongly  roused ;  and  though  they  were 
long  repressed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Lis  situation,  yet  he  has  given  them  fpll 
expression  in  a  note  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  EUmfnU,  which  is  alike  remarkable  for 
the  SEVERITY  and  the  delicacy  of  its  KErROor.” 

So  you  sec,  Mr.  Stew.irt  thought 
vere  reproof  w.is  the  right  trc.-itment  for 
a  much  greater  man,  who  presumed  to 
think  for  himself.  Had  not  Dr.  Brown 
just  as  much  right  to  severely  reprove 
Mr.  Stewart?  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say 
th.at  in  this  matter  Mr.  Stewart  showed 
himself  wonderfully  silly  and  small ;  and 
laid  himself  fairly  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  more  popu¬ 
lar  successor.  And  if  Mr.  Stewart  was 
weak  enough  to  do  such  a  foolish  thing, 
we  can  but  wonder  that  a  biographer 
was  found  who  was  snobbish  enough  to 
record  it  with  approval. 

It  is  disagreeable,  Idt  it  be  granted,  to 
hear  your  opinions  controverted.  But 
it  will  do  you  good  nut  merely  in  the 
way  of  taking  you  down  from  that  self- 
sufficiency  which  comes  pf  hearing  your 
own  views  echoed,  and  which  needs 
*‘tiic  animated  No:”  it  makes  you 
likelier  to  arrive  at  truth.  To  keep 
aloof  from  those  who  differ  from  you, 
and  associate  only  with  such  as  agree 
with  you  in  opinion,  will  cut  you  off’ 
from  the  great  advantage  of  hearing 
what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  N  o 
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doabt  to  hear  that  may  cause  some  pain¬ 
ful  perplexity  and  effort  of  decision, 
which  would  be  saved  by  hearing  only 
one  side.  We  all  have  been  told  of  the 
man  (of  course  an  Irishman)  who  com¬ 
plained  that  he  saw  quite  clearly  the  mer¬ 
its  of  a  case  when  he  had  heard  one  side, 
but  was  horribly  perplexed  when  ho  had 
heard  the  other  side  too.  It  is  to  many 
a  most  painful  effort  to  make  up  their 
mind  what  they  are  to  think.  And  this 
ainful  effort  will  be  quite  escaped,  by 
eeping  away  from  such  as  think  differ¬ 
ently  from  ourselves.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  you  put  all  the  weights  in  one  scale, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  other,  you  will  see 
with  the  greatest  facility  to  which  side 
the  beam  inclines.  But  if  what  you 
want  to  arrive  at  is  truth,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  certainty  of  what  may  be  quite  false, 
you  will  weigh  the  pros  and  cons. 

And  further :  in  meeting  and  convers¬ 
ing  with  those  who  in  many  ways  think 
very  differently  from  ourselves,  there  is 
a  reward  beyond  that  of  hearing  what 
may  be  said  against  the  views  wo  hold. 
You  may  find  among  such  people  the 
most  interesting,  stimulating,  and  syin- 

Cathetio  of  all  companions.  There  may 
0  great  and  deep  sympathy  of  feeling, 
where  there  are  strong  differences  of 
opinion :  more  sympathy,  sometimes,  by 
a  great  deal,  than  with  those  with  whom 
ou  intellectually  agree.  Every  one  has 
nown  somebody  with  whom  he  w'as 
at  one  on  almost  every  material  point  of 
belief ;  yet  who  exercised  the  strongest 
power  of  repulsion,  through  the  utter 
absence  of  spiritual  sympathy.  And 
where  there  is  sympathy,  oonibined  with 
marked  difference  of  belief,  a  raciness,  a 
zest,  is  given  to  intercourse,  which  is 
wholly  lacking  in  your  conversation  with 
those  from  whom  you  are  always  sure 
of  an  intelligent  assent. 

But  everything  must  come  to  its  end ; 
and  this  treatise  like  all  the  rest.  I 
think  I  have  said,  somewhere  or  other, 
all  I  wished  to  say.  Now,  what  is  the 
conclusion  from  all  this  ?  I  do  not  think 
wo  can  get  any  further  than  a  certain 
good  man  long  ago,  who,  in  a  time  of 
heated  controversy,  said  “Let  us  agree 
as  far  as  we  can  ;  and  wnere  wo  cannot 
agree,  in  God’s  name  let  us  agree  to 
differ  1  ”  Let  us  all  do  this,  too,  with¬ 
out  quarrelling:  let  us  give  our  oppo¬ 
nents  credit  for  being  honest :  let  us  try 
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to  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  to 
look  at  things  from  their  point  of  view  : 
let  us  think  how  much  a  man’s  origin¬ 
al  constitution  and  the  training  of  his 
life  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his 
opinions.  Let  us  state  the  views  of 
such  as  think  differently,  with  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  chivalrous  fairness :  let  us  never 
say  the  word  of  or  to  an  opponent  that 
is  meant  merely  to  give  him  pain ;  and 
let  us  make  up  our  mind  to  this :  that 
while  this  world  stands,  people  who  are 
able  to  form  an  opinion  at  all,  will  very 
often  differ  from  us  in  opinion. 

A.  K.  II.  B. 


Saturday  Berlew. 

WOMEN’S  HEROINES. 

A  YiGOBous  and  pertinacious  effort 
has  of  late  years  been  made  to  persuade 
mankind  that  beauty  in  women  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  moment.  As  long 
as  literature  was  more  or  less  a  man's 
vocation,  an  opposite  tendency  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  a  successful  novelist  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  flying  as  of 
driving  a  team  of  ugly  heroines  through 
Utree  volumes.  The  rapid  and  porten¬ 
tous  increase  of  authoresses  changed 
the  currrent  of  aflairs.  As  a  rule,  au¬ 
thoresses  do  not  care  much  about  lovely 
women ;  and  they  must  naturally  de¬ 
spise  the  miserable  masculine  weakness 
which  is  led  captive  by  a  pretty  face, 
even  if  it  be  only  upon  paper.  They  can 
have  no  patience  with  such  feebleness, 
and  it  may  well  seem  to  tliem  to  be  a 
high  and  important  mission  to  help  to 
put  it  down.  It  became,  accordingly, 
the  fashion  at  one  time  among  feminine 
writers  of  Action  to  make  all  their  fasci¬ 
nating  heroines  plain  girls  with  plenty 
of  soul,  and  to  show,  by  a  series  of 
thrilling  love  adventures,  how  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  long  run  the  plain  girls 
had  the  best  of  it.  There  is  a  regular 
typo  of  ideal  young  lady  in  women’s 
novels,  to  which  we  have  at  last  be¬ 
come  accustomed.  She  is  not  at  ail  a 
perfect  beauty.  Her  features  are  not 
as  Anely  chiselled  as  a  Greek  statue ; 
she  is  taller,  wo  are  invariably  told, 
than  the  model  height ;  her  nose  is  re¬ 
trousse  ;  and  “in  some  lights  ”  an  un¬ 
favorable  critic  might  affirm  that  her 
hair  was  positively  tawny.  Bnt  there 
40 
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is  a  well  of  feeling  in  her  big  brown 
eyes,  which,  when  united  to  genius,  in¬ 
variably  bowls  over  the  hero  of  the  book. 
And  the  passion  she  excites  is  of  that 
stirring  kind  which  eclipses  all  others. 
Through  the  first  two  volumes  the  pre¬ 
destined  lover  flirts  with  the  beauties 
who  despise  her,  dances  with  them  un¬ 
der  her  eye,  and  wears  their  colors  in 
her  presence.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
third  an  expressive  glance  tells  her  that 
all  is  right,  and  that  big  eyes  and  a  big 
soul  have  won  the  race  in  a  canter. 
Jane  Eyre  was  perhaps  the  first  trium¬ 
phant  success  of  this  particular  school 
of  art.  And  Jane  Eyre  certainly  open¬ 
ed  the  door  to  a  long  train  of  imitators. 
For  many  years  every  woman’s  novel 
had  got  in  it  some  dear  and  noble  crea¬ 
ture,  generally  underrated,  and  as  often 
ns  not  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
who  used  to  capture  her  husband  by 
sheer  force  of  genius,  and  by  pretend¬ 
ing  not  to  notice  him  when  he  came 
into  the  room.  Some  pleasant  womanly 
enthnsiasts  even  went  further,  and  in¬ 
vented  heroines  w’ith  tangled  hair  and 
inky  fingers.  We  do  not  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  Miss  Yonge,  for  instance, 
has  not  married  her  inky  Minervas  to 
nicer  and  more  pious  husbands,  as  a 
rule,  than  her  uninky  ones.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  view  that  ugly  heroines 
are  the  most  charming  is  obvious,  if 
only  the  world  could  be  brought  to 
adopt  it.  It  is  a  well-meant  protest  in 
favor  of  what  may  be  called,  in  these 
days  of  political  excitement,  the 
“  rights  ”  of  plain  girls.  It  is  very  hard 
to  think  that  a  few  more  freckles  or  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  extra  chin  should 
make  all  the  difierence  in  life  to  women, 
and  those  of  them  who  are  intellectual¬ 
ly  fitted  to  play  a  shining  part  in  society 
or  literature  may  be  excused  for  rebel¬ 
ling  against  the  masculine  heresy  of  be¬ 
lieving  in  beauty  only.  Whenever  such 
women  write,  the  constant  moral  they 
preach  to  ns  is  that  beauty  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  This  is  the  moral  of  Hetty 
in  Adam  Jiede,  and  it  is  in  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  and  cold  way  in  which  Hetty 
is  described  that  one  catches  glimpses 
of  the  sex  of  the  consummate  author 
of  the  story.  She  is  quite  alive  to  Het¬ 
ty’s  plump  arms  and  pretty  cheeks.  She 
likes  to  pat  her  and  watch  her,  as  if 
Hetty  were  a  cat,  or  some  other  sleek 
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and  snpplo  animal.  But  w'e  feel  that 
the  writer  of  Adam  Bede  is  eying  Hetty 
all  over  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  considering  in  herself  the  while 
what  fools  men  are.  It  w’ould  be  un¬ 
just  and  untrue  to  say  that  George  Eliot 
in  all  her  works  doesjiot  do  ample  jus¬ 
tice,  in  a  noble  and  generous  way,  to 
•the  power  of  female  beauty.  The 
heroines  of  Bomola  and  I'clix  IloU 
prove  distinctly  that  she  does.  But  one 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  a  man  could 
have  painted  Hetty.  When  one  sees 
the  picture,  one  understands  its  truth  ; 
but  men  who  draw  pretty  faces  usually 
do  so  with  more  enthusiasm. 

A  similar  sort  of  protest  may  be 
found  lurking  in  a  great  many  women’s 
novels  against  the  popular  opinion  that 
man  is  the  more  powerful  animal,  and 
that  a  wife  is  at  best  a  domestic  appan¬ 
age  of  the  husband.  Authoresses  are 
never  weary  of  attempts  to  set  this 
right.  They  like  to  prove,  what  is  con¬ 
tinually  true,  that  feminine  charms  are 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world,  and 
that  the  ide.al  woman  keeps  her  hus¬ 
band  and  all  about  her  straight.  In 
religious  novels  woman’s  task  is  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  happiest  intluence  on  the 
man’s  theological  opinions.  Owing  to 
the  errors  ho  has  imbilied  from  the 
study  of  a  false  and  shallow  philosophy, 
ho  sees  no  good  in  going  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  or  feels  that  he  can¬ 
not  heartily  adopt  all  the  expressions 
in  the  Athanasian  creed.  It  is  the  hero¬ 
ine’s  mission  to  cure  this  mental  malady; 
to  point  out  to  him,  from  the  impartial 
point  of  view  of  those  who  have  never 
committed  the  folly  of  studying  Kant 
or  Hegel,  how  thoroughly  superficial 
Kant  and  Hegel  are ;  and  to  remind 
him  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  course  of 
spiritual  flirtation  on  a  bjilcony,  of  the 
unutter.able  truths  in  theology  whidi 
only  a  woman  can  naturally  discern. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  intimate 
that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  such  feminine  points  of  view. 
The  argumentum  ad  sexuuiy  if  not  a 
logical,  is  often  no  doubt  a  practical 
one,  and  women  are  right  to  employ  it 
whenever  they  can  make  it  tell.  And 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  it 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  a  dry  con¬ 
troversial  w’oik,  authoresses  have  no 
other  place  to  work  it  in  except  in  a 
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vonianoe.  What  they  do  for  religion 
in  pious  novels,  they  do  for  other  things 
in  productions  of  a  more  strictly  secular 
kind.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  popular 
and  prevalent  fallacy  that  women  ought 
to  be  submissive  to,  and  governed  by, 
their  lords  and  masters.  In  feminine 
fiction  we  see  a  very  wholesome  reaction 
against  tliis  mistaken  supposition.  The 
hero  of  the  female  tale  is  often  a  poor, 
frivolous,  easily-led  person.  When  he 
can  escape  from  his  wife’s  eye,  he 
speculates  heavily  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
cliange,  goes  in  under  the  influence  of 
evil  advisers  for  every  sort  of  polite 
swindling,  and  forgets,  or  is  ill-tem- 

ficred  towards,  the  inestimable  treasure 
le  has  at  home.  On  such  occasions  the 
heroine  of  the  feminine  novel  shines 
out  in  all  her  majesty.  She  is  kind  and 
patient  to  her  husband’s  faults,  except 
that  when  ho  is  more  than  usually 
idiotic  her  eyes  flash,  and  her  nostrils 
dilate  with  a  sort  of  grand  scorn,  while 
her  knowledge  of  life  and  business  is 
displayed  at  critical  moments  to  save 
him  from  ruin.  When  every  one  else 
deserts  him,  she  takes  a  cab  into  the 
City,  and  employs  some  clever  friend, 
who  has  always  been  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her — and  for  whom  she  entertains, 
unknown  to  her  husband,  a  Platonic 
brotherly  regard — to  intervene  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  to  arrest  her  husband’s 
fall.  In  a  story  called  Sowing  the 
Wind,  which  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished,  the  authoress  (for  wo  assume, 
in  spite  of  the  ambiguous  assertion  on 
the  title-page,  that  the  pen  which  wrote 
it  was  not  really  a  man’s)  goes  to  very 
great  lengths.  The  hero,  St.  John  Ay- 
lott,  is  always  snubbing  and  lecturing 
Isola,  whom  ho  married  when  she  was 
half  a  child,  and  whom  he  treats  as  a 
child  long  after  she  has  become  a  great 
and  glorious  woman.  lie  administers 
the  doctrine  of  conjugal  authority  to 
her  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
his  object  is  to  convert  her  into  a  loving 
feminine  slave.  Against  this  revolting 
theory  her  nature  rebels.  Though  she 
preserves  her  wifely  attachment  to  a 
man  whom  she  has  once  thought  worthy 
of  better  things,  her  respect  dies  away, 
and  at  last  she  openly  defies  him  when 
he  wants  her,  in  contravention  of  her 
plain  duty,  not  to  adopt  as  her  son  a 
’deserted  orphan  boy.  At  this  point  her 


character  stands  ont  in  noble  contrast  to 
his.  She  does  adopt  the  boy,  and  brings 
him  to  live  with  her  in  spite  of  all ;  and 
when  St.  John  is  unnaturally  peevish  at 
its  childish  squallings,  Isola  bears  his 
fretful  animadversions  with  a  patient 
dignity  that  touches  the  hearts  of  all 
about  her.  Any  husband  who  can  go 
on  preaching  about  conjugal  obedience 
through  three  volumes  to  a  splendid 
creature  who  is  his  wife,  must  have 
something  wrong  about  his  mind.  And 
something  wrong  about  St.  John’s  mind 
there  ultimately  proves  to  be.  It  flashes 
across  Isola  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
before  long  her  M'orst  suspicions  are 
confirmed.  At  last  St.  John  breaks  out 
into  open  lunacy,  and  dies  deranged — 
a  fate  which  is  partly  the  cause,  and 
partly  the  consequence,  of  his  continual 
indulgence  in  such  wild  theories  about 
the  relations  of  man  and  wife.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  we  have  the  valu¬ 
able  lesson  of  the  rights  of  wives  so 
plainly  or  so  practically  put  before  us, 
but  when  it  is  put  before  us,  M’e  recog¬ 
nize  the  service  that  may  bo  conferred 
on  literature  and  society  by  lady  au¬ 
thors.  To  assert  the  great  cause  of  the 
independence  of  the  female  sex  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  feminine  fiction,  just  ns 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  plain  girls 
is  another.  Authoresses  do  not  ask  for 
what  Mr.  Mill  wishes  them  to  have — a 
vote  for  the  borough,  or  perhaps  a  seat  in 
I’arliament.  They  do  ask  tliat  young 
women  should  have  a  fair  matrimonial 
chance,  independently  of  such  trivial 
considerations  as  good  looks,  and  that 
after  marriage  they  should  have  the 
right  to  despise  their  husbands  when¬ 
ever  duty  and  common  sense  tell  them 
it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  heroines  of 
whom  authoresses  are  so  fond  in  novels 
are  not  the  heroines  whom  other  women 
like  ill  real  life.  Even  the  popular 
authoresses  of  the  day,  who  are  always 
producing  some  lovely  pantheress  in 
their  stories,  and  making  her  achieve  an 
endless  .series  of  impossible  exploits, 
would  not  care  much  about  a  lovely 
pantheress  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  coun¬ 
try-house;  and  are  not  perhaps  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  any.  The  fact  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  women  who  write 
novels  do  not  draw  upon  their  observa¬ 
tion  for  their  characters  so  much  as 
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upon  their  imagination.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  this  is  curious  enough,  for  when 
women  observe,  they  observe  acutely 
and  to  a  good  deal  of  purpose.  Those 
of  them,  however,  who  take  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fiction  have  generally  done 
so  because  at  some  portion  of  tbeir  ca¬ 
reer  they  have  been  thrown  back  upon 
themselves.  They  began,  perhaps,  to 
write  when  circumstances  made  them 
feel  isolated  from  the  rest  of  their  little 
world,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sickly  concen¬ 
tration  upon  their  own  thoughts.  A 
woman  with  a  turn  for  literary  W’ork 
who  notices  that  she  is  distanced,  as 
far  as  success  or  admiration  goes,  by 
rivals  inferior  in  mental  capacity  to  her¬ 
self,  flies  eagerly  to  the  society  of  her 
own  fancies,  and  makes  her  pen  her 
greatest  friend.  It  is  the  lot  of  many 
girls  to  pass  their  childhood  or  youth  in  j 
a  somewhat  monotonous  round  of  do- 1 
mestic  duties,  and  fre<juently  in  a  nar¬ 
row  domestic  circle,  with  which,  except 
from  natural  affection,  they  may  have  no 
great  intellectual  sympathy.  The  stage 
of  intellectual  fever  through  which  able 
men  have  passed  when  they  were  young 
is  replaced,  in  the  case  of  girls  of  talent, 
by  a  stage  of  moral  morbidity.  At  first 
this  finds  vent  in  hymns,  and  it  turns  in 
the  end  to  novels.  Few  clever  young 
ladies  have  not  written  religious  poetry 
at  one  period  or  other  of  their  history, 
and  few  that  have  done  so,  stop  there 
without  going  further.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  console  one’s  self  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  social  life  around, 
by  building  up  an  imaginary  picture  of 
social  life  as  it  might  be,  full  of  romantic 
adventures  and  pleasant  conquests.  In 
manufacturing  her  heroines,  the  young 
recluse  author  puts  on  paper  what  she 
would  herself  like  to  be,  and  what  she 
thinks  she  might  be  if  only  her  eyes 
were  bluer,  her  purse  longer,  or  men 
more  wise  and  discerning.  In  painting 
the  slights  offered  to  her  favorite  ideal, 
she  conceives  the  slights  that  might 
possibly  be  offered  to  herself,  and  the 
triumphant  way  in  which  she  would 
(under  somewhat  more  auspicious  cir- 
cnnistances)  delight  to  live  them  down 
and  trample  them  under  foot.  The  vex¬ 
ations  and  the  annoyances  she  describes 
with  considerable  spirit  and  accuracy. 
The  triumph  is  the  representation  of 
her  own  delicious  dreams.  The  grand 
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character  of  the  imaginary  victim  is  but 
a  species  of  phantom  of  herself,  taken, 
like  the  German’s  camel,  from  the  depths 
of  her  own  self-consciousness,  and  pro¬ 
jected  into  cloudland.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  w’hy  authoresses  enjoy  dressing  up 
a  heroine  who  is  ill-used.  They  know 
the  sensation  of  social  martyrdom,  and 
it  is  a  gentle  sort  of  revenge  upon  the 
world  to  publish  a  novel  about  an  under¬ 
rated  martyr,  whose  merits  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  end,  either  before  or  after 
her  decease.  They  are  probably  not  con¬ 
scious  of  the  precise  w'ork  they  are  per¬ 
forming.  They  are  not  aware  that  their 
heroine  represents  what  they  believe  they 
themselves  would  prove  to  be  under  im- 

1)os8ible  circumstances,  provided  they 
)ad  only  golden  hair  and  a  wider  sphere 
of  action.  This  is  but  another  and  a 
larger  phase  of  a  phenomenon  which  all 
of  us  nave  become  familiar  with  who 
have  ever  had  a  large  acquaintance  with 
young  ladies'  poems.  They  all  write 
about  death  with  a  pertinacity  that,  is 
positively  astounding.  It  is  not  that 
the  young  people  actually  want  to  die. 
But  they  like  tlie  idea  that  their  family 
circle  will  find  out,  when  it  is  too  late, 
all  the  mistakes  and  injustices  it  has 
committed  towards  them,  and  that  this 
world  will  perceive  that  it  has  been  en¬ 
tertaining  unawares  an  angel,  just  as 
the  angel  has  taken  flight  upw’ards  to 
another.  The  juvenile  aspirant  com¬ 
mences  with  revenging  her  wrongs  in 
heaven,  but  it  occurs  to  her  before  long 
that  she  can  with  equal  facility  have 
them  revenged  upon  earth.  Poetry 
gives  way  to  prose,  and  hymnology  to 
fiction.  The  element  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  unknown  to  herself,  still  continues 
to  prevail,  and  to  color  the  character  of 
the  heroines  she  turns  out.  Of  course 
great  authoresses  shake  themselves  free 
from  it.  Real  genius  is  independent  of 
sex,  and  first-rate  writers,  whether  they 
are  men  or  w’omen,  are  not  morbidly  in 
love  with  an  idealized  portrait  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  poorer  and  less  worthy 
class  of  feminine  novelists  seldom  escape 
from  the  fatal  influence  of  egotism. 
Women's  heroines,  except  in  the  cat 
of  the  best  artists,  arc  conceptions  bor¬ 
rowed,  not  from  without,  but  from 
within.  The  consequence  is  that  there 
is  a  sameness  about  them  which  becomett 
at  last  distasteful.  The  conception  of 
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tlie  injured  wife  or  the  glorified  govern¬ 
ess  is  one  which  was  a  novelty  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  while  it  cannot  be 
said  any  longer  to  bo  lively  or  enter¬ 
taining.  As  literature  has  grown  to  be 
a  woman’s  occupation,  w’e  are  afraid 
that  glorified  governesses  in  fiction  will, 
like  the  poor,  bo  alw'ays  with  us,  and 
continue  to  the  end  to  run  their  bright 
course  of  universal  victory.  The  most, 
perhaps,  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  they 
will  in  the  long  run  take  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  the  glorified  adulteresses 
and  murderesses  which  at  present  seem 
the  latest  and  most  successful  efforts  of 
feminine  art. 
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The  history  of  the  several  attempts  to 
lay  the  cables  helps  to  show  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction,  and  bears  out 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  improvements 
effected.  In  August,  1857,  a  first  attempt 
was  made  to  lay  an  Atlantic  cable ;  330 
knots  were  laid,  starting  from  Yalentia. 
Then  the  cable  broke,  the  indicated  strain 
being  about  27  cwL  The  retarding  fric¬ 
tion  on  this  occasion  was  produced  by 
two  blocks  of  w’ood  which  were  clamped 
round  a  small-  drum.  Before  the  next 
attempt  the  Appold  brake  had  been  in¬ 
vented,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Penn,  Mr.  Field,  Messrs.  Easton  and 
Amos,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Sir 
C.  Bright,  it  was  applied  to  the  paying- 
out  machinery.  This  brake  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  contrivance,  by  which  the  required 
strain  is  readily  produced  and  maintained 
unaltered  ;  the  retarding  friction  being 
quite  independent  of  the  condition  of 
the  rubbing  surfaces.  This  brake  was 
successful,  and  has  been  used  ever  since. 
The  1858  expedition  began  operations 
on  the  25th  of  June  by  a  splice  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  joining  the  cables 
contained  in  the  I^iagara  and  Aga¬ 
memnon.  The  cable  fouled  the  Niag¬ 
ara,  and  broke.  A  second  splice  was 
at  once  made,  and  successfully  lowered 
to  the  bottom.  When  the  Agamemnon 
had  payed  but  37^  miles,  and  the  Ni¬ 
agara  43  miles,  the  electrical  tests  show- 
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ed  that  the  copper  conductor  of  the  cable 
was  severed.  In  technical  language,  there  ^ 
was  a  loss  of  continuity.  The  Niagara' 
endeavored  to  haul  in  the  cable,  which 
shortly  broke  for  the  third  time.  On 
the  28th  of  June  another  splice  was 
made ;  but  after  111  miles  had  b^n  payed 
out,  the  cable  broke  for  the  fourth  time, 
with  a  strain  indicated  of  2200  lbs.,  or 
nearly  one  ton.  On  the  28th  of  July 
another  splice  was  made,  and  this  time 
the  cable  did  not  break,  but  was  laid  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  mechanical  operation,  but 
unsuccessfully  in  all  other  senses.  As 
before  stated,  a  want  of  continuity  did 
occur,  but  it  ceased  after  a  few  hours, 
and  was  passed  over  as  of  insufficient 
consequence  to  stop  the  submersion. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at 
the  rupture  of  a  cable  estimated  as  strong 
enough  to  bear  four  tons,  when  the  indi¬ 
cators  showed  only  about  one  ton.  It 
has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the 
instrument  gave  false  indications ;  but 
there  is  really  little  reason  for  supposing 
this.  The  cable  w'as  covered  by  126 
small  iron  wires,  spun  into  eighteen  small 
strands,  the  whole  cable  being  only  ^ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  wire  was 
not  galvanized,  and  rusted  very  readily. 
It  is  most  probable  that  in  many  places 
its  theoretical  strength  was  very  much 
reduced  by  this  cause. 

In  1865  and  1866  the  same  brake  and 
indicator,  or  dynamometer,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  were  used,  but  the  history 
of  events  was  widely  different.  The  ca¬ 
ble,  during  submersion,  not  only  escaped 
fracture,  but  was  not  even  once  strained 
within  a  tenth  part  of  its  supposed 
strength.  In  1865,  the  occurrence  of  a 
small  fault,  which  would  have  been  far 
too  insignificant  to  have  been  detected 
in  1857  or  1858,  caused  an  attempt  to 
haul  back  the  cable,  which  was  broken 
by  chafing  against  a  projection  from  the 
bows  of  the  Great  Eastern..  The  ar¬ 
rangements  in  1865  were  by  no  means 
perfect.  The  picking-up  gear  was  de¬ 
fective,  and  the  system  of  electrical  tests 
faulty,  but  the  paying-out  machinery  act¬ 
ed  admirably,  and  the  cable  hardly  ad¬ 
mitted  of  improvement  In  1866  the 
picking-up  gear  was  good,  and  the  elec¬ 
trical  arrangements  left  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

The  special  form  of  cable  adopted,  in 
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which  each  iron  wire  is  enveloped  in 
hemp,  presents  varions  interesting  pecu¬ 
liarities.  It  is  actually  stronger  than  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  hemp  and 
steel  employed  to  make  it.  This  almost 
incredible  paradox  was  discovered  during 
experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Gisborne, 
Forde,  and  Siemens  for  the  Government, 
with  reference  to  a  prcmosed  Falmouth 
and  Gibraltar  cable.  It  seems  strange 
enough  that  a  steel  wire  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  wrapping  hemp  or  manilla  round 
it ;  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  a  fact, 
and,  indeed,  the  percentage  of  elongadon 
undergone  by  a  hempen  strand  and  a 
steel  wire  before  breaking  are  by  no  means 
so  different  as  most  people  would  imag¬ 
ine.  By  selecdng  the  best  lay  of  the 
hemp  round  the  steel,  it  was  repeatedly 
found  that  the  strength  of  the  two  com¬ 
bined  exceeded  the  sum  of  the  strengths 
of  the  two  separately,  and  this  strange 
result  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fairbaim  and  others  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Telegraph  Construction  Companies.  The 
ex])lanation  is  simple  enough.  Neither 
material  is  really  homogeneous :  each  has 
its  weak  places  ;  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  weak  places  of  both  should  co¬ 
incide.  When,  therefore,  the  two  are 
combined,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  av¬ 
erage  strengths  of  each  material ;  when 
they  are  tested  separately,  we  get  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  at  their 
weakest  points. 

This  form  of  cable  was  first  used  in 
18G0  for  a  cable  between  France  and  Al¬ 
giers,  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde  being 
the  engineers,  and  Messrs.  Glass  and  i 
Elliot  the  contractors.  The  cable,  after  I 
some  misadventures,  was  successfully 
laid,  and  behaved  well  during  submer- ! 
sion,  but  the  form  fell  into  some  dis-  i 
credit,  owing  to  the  discovery  that  even  in  ■ 
1500  fathoms  the  hemp  was  eaten  away  I 
by  a  species  of  teredo  after  a  few  months  ^ 
of  submersion.  This  left  a  mere  cage  of  j 
loose  iron  or  steel  wires,  unfit  to  be  lifted,  ; 
or  relaid  if  lifted.  Fortunately  it  appears 
that  these  animals,  which  in  the  Mediter-  ^ 
ranean  fasten  on  every  inch  of  exposed 
hemp,  do  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic.  ' 
Where  they  have  eaten  the  hemp,  the  j 
gutta-percha  appears  as  if  marked  by  the  ' 
small-pox ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  oc-  | 
enrrea  where  they  have  actually  pene- 1 


trated  the  gutta-percha  to  any  serious 
depth. 

^e  form  has  other  defects.  Many  per¬ 
sons  think  that  the  two  injuries  which  the 
18G5  cable  received  during  submersion 
were  not  due  to  malice,  but  to  short  pieces 
of  broken  wire,  which  would  penetrate  the 
soft  sheathing  of  hemp  with  much  greater 
ease  than  the  hard  mail  of  the  common 
iron-covered  cable.  The  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  this  view  are  as  follows ;  The 
hemp  conceals  a  break  in  the  wire  which 
it  incloses ;  a  broken  wire  may  be  bent 
out  when  being  coiled,  and  penetrate  the 
neighboring  coil ;  the  injury  may  not 
occur,  or  not  be  fully  completed,  until 
the  coils  are  disturbed  by  the  trampling 
of  the  large  number  of  men  engaged  on 
the  coil  when  it  is  being  payed  out. 
Pieces  of  broken  wire  were  found  actu¬ 
ally  sticking  out  in  this  manner  after 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  by  the  faults  which  occurred .  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  the  great  success  of  the 
Atlantic  cables  will  cause  their  form  to 
be  the  type  for  deep-sea  lines  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Cables  on  board  ship  are  now  almost 
invariably  stowed  in  water-tight  tanks  ; 
from  these  they  pass  up  to  a  sheave  or 
quadrant  over  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and 
thence  to  the  brake-drum,  and  over  the 
stem.  A  turn  or  twist  is  put  into  the 
rope  at  every  turn  which  it  makes  round 
the  tank ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  twisted 
tighter  by  the  mere  action  of  coiling  away; 
but  this  twist  is  again  taken  out  when 
the  cable  is  uncoiled ;  so  that,  if  this  oper¬ 
ation  proceeds  with  regularity,  the  c-able 
goes  into  the  sea  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  left  the  sheathing-machine;  but,  if 
the  cable  is  stiff  and  springy,  or  if  it  is 
drawn  from  the  hold  by  jerks,  or  if  one 
or  two  coils  stick  together  and  are  drawn 
np  at  once,  the  turn  in  the  cable  tends  to 
throw  it*  over  into  a  loop,  which  may 
easily  be  squeezed  or  drawn  into  an  ugly- 
looking  thing  called  a  kink.  With  circular 
coils,  and  experieneed  men  in  the  hold, 
this  hardly  ever  occurs,  and  it  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  if  the  eye  of  the  coil 
is  filled  up  by  a  smooth  cone,  to  wluch 
the  rope  clings  in  ascending,  and  which 
prevents  any  coil  from  being  drawn  into 
a  loop.  This  cone,  together  with  certain 
guiding-rings  which  prevent  the  cable 
from  flying  out  under  the  action  of  cen- 
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trifugal  force,  form  tlio  subject  of  a  patent 
taken  ont  by  Mr.  Newall,  and  first  used 
in  1855  for  the  Yarna-Balaclava  cable. 
The  excellence  of  the  contrivance  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt ;  but  the  action  of  the 
Patent  Laws  receives  some  curious  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  incidents  which  this 
patent  has  given  rise  to.  The  validity 
of  the  patent  has  been  greatly  contested ; 
substitutes  more  or  less  like  the  thing 
patented  have  been  devised,  but  riv^ 
manufacturers  have  seldom  consented  to 
use  the  thing  patented,  and  pay  the  roy¬ 
alty.  Although  the  holds  were  arranged 
with  contrivances  having  the  same  object 
as  Newall’s  cone  and  rings,  foul  flakes, 
as  they  are  called,  twice  came  up  from 
the  hold,  once  on  each  expedition.  These 
foul  flakes  are  simply  two  or  more  turns 
of  the  cable  which  come  up  entangled 
together,  and  then  get  jammed  into  more 
or  less  of  a  tangle  on  deck,  for  round  the 
brake-dnims  they  cannot  go.  The  cable 
has  to  bo  stopi)ed  at  once,  the  ship’s 
engines  reversed,  and  all  hands  busied  in 
setting  the  mischief  to  rights.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  Glasgow  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  Director 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Anglo  -  Ainericaa 
Companies,  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  foul  flakes  which  occurred  during 
the  laying  of  the  1866  cable: 

“  This  interruption  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  cable,  which  was  being  payed  out  from 
the  after-tank,  bringing  up  with  it  a  bight 
from  the  next  lower  flake,  and  also  the  lead 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  next  layer 
of  the  coil,  BO  that  five  cables  were  running 
out  from  the  tank  instead  of  one. 

“  These  were  carried  aft  together  till  they 
were  stopped  by  the  paying-out  machinery  ; 
when,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  appeared  like 
the  tangle  of  a  gigantic  fishing-line.  The  ship 
was  immediately  stopped,  but  the  night  was 
pitch  dark,  rain  falling  heavily,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  the  cable  over  the  ship’s  stern 
being  only  visible  by  a  slight  phosphorescent 
light  where  it  dipped  into  the  water.  Sir 
James  Anderson,  however,  by  great  skill,  con¬ 
trived  so  to  handle  his  ship  of  23,000  tons, 
which  was  riding  at  single  anchor  in  2000 
fathoms  by  a  mere  thread,  that  the  engineers 
and  sailors  had  time  to  reduce  this  apparent 
confusion  to  order,  and  in  about  three  hours 
the  paying-out  was  resumed  without  the  per¬ 
fect  testing  of  the  cable  having  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfered  with.”  * 

•  From  the  Olangwo  Daily  Herald,  6th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1868. 


One  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  cable  were  payed  out 
daily  during  the  1865  Atlantic  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a 
half  knots  per  hour  may  be  considered 
a  good  speed  in  cable-laying.  In  1860 
the  speed  was  rather  slower,  the  distance 
was  generally  about  120  miles  per  diem, 
and  the  cable  payed  out  about  135 
miles.  The  1865  and  1866  cables  arc 
1896  and  1858  nautical  miles  long  re¬ 
spectively.  The  total  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  is  1670  nautical  miles. 
The  1858  cable  was  2022  miles  long, 
and  it  was  payed  out  as  fast  as  in  1865, 
but  more  cable  was  wasted,  and  the  ship 
went  slower.  A  foot  note  gives  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dimensions  and  weights  of  these 
cables.* 

There  are  some  popular  fallacies  con¬ 
nected  with  cable-laying  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tenacious  of  life — one  is,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  wires  are  laid  around  a 
cable  like  a  cork-screw,  the^  will  stretch 
a  great  deal  before  supporting  the  cable, 
and  so  the  core  will  be  injured  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  support  a  considerable  part  of  the 
strain.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  of  this 
kind  occurs.  The  iron  wires  abut  one 
against  the  other,  and  form  a  tube  which 
cannot  diminish  in  diameter  as  a  cork¬ 
screw  does,  or  would  do,  if  made  of  soft 
wire ;  and  experiment  shows  that  an 
iron-eovered  cable  stretches  very  little 
more  than  a  simple  straight  iron  wire. 
Cables  of  the  Atlantic  class  stretch  a 


*  Fit $l  Atiantie. — Length  as  laid,  2022  knots  ; 
copper  conductor  7-wire  strand,  weighing  107  lbs. 
per  knot,  diameter  0  083  in. ;  covered  with  gutta¬ 
percha,  weighing  260  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter  0'38 
in. ;  served  with  tanned  hemp,  and  covered  with 
eighteen  strands  of  seven  bright  charcoal  iron 
wires  0’028  in.  diameter ;  total  diameter  of  cable 
0-62  in. ;  weight  of  cable  in  air  per  knot  21’7  cwt. ; 
in  water  16'3  cwt. 

Second,  or  1365  Atlantic. — I.ength  when  com¬ 
plete  in  1866, 1896  knots;  copper  conductor  7-wiic 
strand  weighing  300 lbs.  per  knot;  diameter O'l  14 
in. ;  covert  with  gutta-percha  and  Chatterton’s 
Compound,  weighing  400  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter 
0'464  in. ;  served  with  wet  tanned  hemp  covered 
with  ten  bright  steel  wires,  each  inclosed  in  five 
tarred  manilla  hemp  strands,  diameter  of  each 
wire  0*095  in. ;  diameter  of  strand  0*28  in. ;  diani 
eter  of  cable  1*125  in.;  weight  of  cable  per  knot 
in  air,  35(  cwt. ;  in  water,  14  cwt. 

Third,  or  1866  cable. — Length  as  laid,  1868 
knots;  similar  to  1865  cable,  except  that  the  steel 
wires  were  galvanized,  and  the  manilla  strands 
were  not  tanned  but  left  white.  Weight  in  air, 
31  cwt. ;  in  water,  14(  cwt. ;  breaking  strain,  8 
tons. 
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little  more,  for  tlie  soft  strandi  are  com¬ 
pressible  ;  but  even  in  this  class  of  cable, 
the  elongation,  with  half  their  breaking 
strain,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  with 
the  strain  actually  used  it  is  insensible. 
Then  some  people  say  these  cables  un¬ 
twist,  and  they  certainly  do  a  little,  but 
the  cables  recovered  from  great  depths 
prove  that  the  number  of  turns  wnich 
are  thus  taken  out  of  a  cable  are  quite 
insignificant,  producing  no  sensible  elon¬ 
gation  or  change  in  the  lay.  Others 
think  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  must 
cause  sudden  ierks  and  great  changes  in 
the  strain  on  the  cable  as  payed  out,  and 
quite  a  small  army  of  patents  stand 
ready  to  defend  the  right  of  inserting 
some  elastic  oontiltance  by  which  the 
cable  is  to  have  a  certain  play.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  see-saw  which  these  contrivances 
might  introduce  would  be  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  evil  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  remedy,  for  in  truth  the  strain 
changes  very  little  even  in  heavy  wea¬ 
ther,  so  long  as  the  ship  is  going  fast 
enough  to  let  the  cable  lie  at  a  small 
angle  with  the  horizon.  When  the  cable 
hangs  vertically  the  case  is  different, 
though  even  then  the  change  of  strain 
is  much  less  than  would  be  supposed. 
With  the  Great  Eastern  as  a  point  d'ap- 
pui,  the  variation  was  hardly  sensible. 
Another  array  of  patents  defends  the 

[>rivilege  of  Laying  a  cable  through  a 
ong  auxiliary  tube,  or  with  a  long  aux¬ 
iliary  cable;  four  patents  for  this  con¬ 
trivance  were  taken  out  in  185Y.  Other 
gentlemen  wish  to  tack  floats  on  to  the 
cable ;  others,  parachutes ;  others,  gum 
and  cotton,  so  as  to  buoy  the  cable  up 
for  some  time ;  then  the  gum  or  glue 
dissolves,  and  lets  the  cable  down  qui¬ 
etly.  It  is  both  amusing  and  sad  to  read 
these  and  many  other  contrivances. 
Surely  the  man  who  makes  a  bad  in¬ 
vention,  and,  believing  it  to  be  good, 
spends  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  achieve  an  im))08siblc  success, 
is  almost  as  fit  a  subject  fur  oommisera- 
tion  as  the  real  inventor  who  fails  to 
reap  his  just  reward:  and  then  the  for¬ 
mer  class  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  latter. 

The  machinery  now  in  use  for  laying 
cables  acta  extremely  well ;  if  the  cone 
and  rings  were  in  funeral  nse,  no  further 
iiupruvcmenl  would  be  require«l.  An 
exprrimi-nt  by  .Mt  Mrs.  tfk'iio-iia  Itruthers 


to  use  a  reel  mounted  on  a  turn-table  in 
the  ship’s  hold,  and  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  deserves  notice,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  praise,  as,  at  any  rate,  an  experiment 
out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  but  the  exper¬ 
iment  w'as  not  successful.  Captain  Sel- 
wyn  has  proposed  a  floating  reel,  the 
speed  of  w'hich  would  be  regulated  by 
the  floats  of  paddle-wheels;  but  con¬ 
tractors  who  have  achieved  success  by 
the  old  plan  will  be  slow  to  tempt  for¬ 
tune  by  trying  these  novel  contrivances. 
It  will  be  seen  that  very  little  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  paying-out 
machinery  of  late  years,  simply  because 
it  was  not  w’anted.  The  cone  and  rings 
date  from  1 855  ;  the  Appold’s  brake  from 
1858;  water-tight  tanks  were  first  made 
in  1858  for  the  Red  Sea  cable,  but  first 
used  by  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde 
for  the  Malta- Alexandria  cable  in  1861. 
Since  then,  no  material  change  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangements. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  electrical 
tests  during  submersion. 

The  object  of  tests  during  submersion 
is  twofold  :  first,  to  detect  instantly  any 
injury  which  may  occur;  and,  secondly, 
to  ascertain  the  position  and  nature  of 
the  injury.  Time  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  tests.  Faults  on  board 
almost  always  are  caused  .at  or  near  that 

f)art  of  the  cable  which  is  in  the  act  of 
caving  the  ship.  That  is  the  only  por¬ 
tion  wdiich  is  being  disturbed,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  change  can  take 
place  elsewhere.  If  the  fault  be  in¬ 
stantly  detected,  the  ship  stopped  and 
the  cable  arrested  as  speedily  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety,  the  fault  may  be  re¬ 
tained  on  shipboard,  or  if  it  pass  into  the 
sea,  only  a  short  length  oi  cable  will 
have  to  be  hauled  back  before  the  faulty 
portion  is  recovered.  As  soon  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  fault  exists,  and  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cable  from  running  uselessly 
into  the  sea,  means  must  be  adopted  to 
'  ascertain  where  the  fault  is.  One  rough 
I  method  is  to  cut  the  cable  in  the  hmd 
near  the  part  being  part'd  out,  and  then 
'  by  examining  suctcessively  the  portions 
{ in  the  shin  and  in  the  sea,  to  determim* 
'  whether  tne  fiinll  is  still  on  board  ;  bat 
I  electrical  methods  exist  by  which,  before 
j  or  aAer  the  adoption  of  this  simfde  ex- 
I  amioation,  the  |>*sitioa  of  the  (auH  eaa 
g<  nomily  be  fixed  with  eonsiderabie  ac 
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curacy.*  Few  statements  concerning  tel-  all,  that  from  the  other  end  consists  of 
egraphy  excite  more  surprise  tliaii  this  145  miles  of  cable  and  the  same  fault, 
does;  few  people  know  that  accurate  or  600  units  in  all,  and  no  other  position 
measurement  of  electrical  phenomena  is  or  resistance  of  the  fault  will  agree  with 
|)OssibIe ;  some  even  think  that  electric-  the  two  observations  made.  A  compari- 
ity  is  an  agent  almost  capricious  in  its  son  M'ith  a  pipe  of  water  may  make  this 
action  ;  but  those  who  have  learned  that  clearer  to  non-s<uentifio  readers.  Let 
the  electrical  properties  of  a  conductor  us  take  a  pipe  150  yards  long,  and  sup- 
or  an  insulator  are  susceptible  of  definite  pose  that  we  know  exactly  how  much 
numerical  expression,  should  feel  no  sur- 1  water  will  run  through  any  given  length 
prise  on  hearing  that  when  the  electrical  |  of  a  pipe  of  that  diameter  from  given 
properties  of  a  submarine  cable  of  uni- 1  cisterns  at  each  end.  Now,  suppose  a 
form  construction  are  observed  to  un-  leak  to  occur  in  that  pipe  :  if  we  stop  up 
dergo  a  definite  change  in  virtue  of  some  j  the  far  end,  and  let  the  water  run  in 
alteration  at  some  one  point,  it  is  quite  from  our  cistern,  we  find  that  as  much 
possible  to  make  such  a  series  of  mcas-  water  runs  out  as  would  be  allowed  to 
urements  as  shall  fix  the  position  of  that  pass  by  a  pipe  ten  yards  long ;  we  then 
point.  There  are  only  two  unknown  stop  up  our  end  of  the  pipe  and  let  wa- 
quantities,  and  whenever  by  experiment  I  ter  run  in  from  the  far  cistern.  We 
equations  can  be  obtained,  including  '  find  ns  much  water  is  conveyed  away  as 
these  unknown  (juantities,  they  can  be  would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  a  pipe  150 
determined.  Quitting  generalities,  let  |  yards  long ;  then,  as  in  the  electrical 
us  try  to  show  how  this  is  done.  We  ^  case,  the  leak  in  the  pipe  must  clearly 
will  first  suppose  that  the  simple  insula- 1  bo  five  yards  from  our  end,  and  it  must 
tion  test  has  shown  that  the  conductor '  have  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  five 
is  no  longer  fully  insulated.  |  yards  of  pipe.  Thus  the  position  of  a 

A  measurement  must  be  made  of  the  i  leak  in  a  water-pipe  might  be  discovered, 
resistance  of  the  conductor  intervening  i  although  the  leak  itself  were  buried  in 
between  the  ship  and  the  sea  at  the  the  ground.  The  electrical  experiment 
fault  or  earth,  as,  oddly  enough,  it  is  al-  is  quite  analogous  to  this,  and  is  in  prac- 
ways  technically  called.  If  this  ineas-  tice  made  much  more  easily  than  the 
urement  give  40  units,  and  the  resist-  experiment  with  water-pipes  could  be 
ance  of  each  knot  of  the  cable  is  already  '  made,  for  the  laws  of  the  flow  of  water 
known  to  be  4  units,  the  observer  will  |  in  pipes  are  much  less  well  uuderstooil, 
know  that  the  fault  cannot  be  more  than  !  and  less  simple  than  the  laws  of  the  flow 
ten  miles  oil'.  It  has  already  been  stated  of  electricity,  although  we  may  think 
that  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  wire  we  know  better  what  water  is  than 
or  conductor  can  be  measured  with  ex-  what  electricity  is. 
treme  accuracy,  and  that,  as  the  resist-  In  cables  containing  more  than  one 
ance  is  proportional  to  .the  length,  the  wire,  the  above  test,  or  something  anal- 
length  in  circuit  can  be  calculate  from  ogous  to  it,  can  always  be  made,  for  the 
the  resistance.  Still,  from  our  one  ineas-  faulty  and  good  wire  being  joined  to- 
urement,  we  have  not  got  information  gether  at  the  distant  station,  can  bo 
enough  to  know  certainly  where  the  treated  as  one  conductor,  of  which  the 
fault  is — wo  only  know  that  it  cannot  observer  has  two  ends  in  his  pos-session. 
be  more  than  ten  miles  ofl';  it  may  be  Ho  can  then  arrange  his  test  so  that  his 
less,  fur  the  fault  itself  may  have  a  cer  observations  at  both  ends  are  really  si* 
tain  resistance,  and  about  the  fault  we  multancous  with  the  fault  in  the  same 
as  yet  know  nothing.  Hut  suppose  we  condition  when  added  to  the  two  circuits, 
can  now  obtain  a  similar  measurement  I  In  this  case,  a  test  based  on  the  above 
from  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  and  principle  is  quite  perfect,  and  will  fix 
this  gives  000  units,  while  the  whole  {  the  |M)sition  of  a  fault  with  great  nicety, 
length  of  Uie  cable  is  ISO  miles,  we  sliall  Hut  where  the  cable  has  only  one  ooo- 
thm  know  that  the  tault  is  five  miles  '  ducior,  the  two  tests  must  be  made  by 
fWun  uur  end,  and  has  a  rewiatanoe  rqnal  different  olteervera  at  different  times, 
te  to  units ;  the  resistance  as  Mcnanrrd  Kaulu  have  a  disagreeable  art  of  vary- 
from  uer  eml  eosisssts  i4  f  ve  ulee  nl  ing  very  rapidly,  so  that  their  reaiataaoe 
oondnetoc  and  the  lanlt,  or  40  ntou  in  i  is  never  the  aaoM  far  two  winlns  or 
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which  each  u’on  wire  is  enveloped  in 
hemp,  presents  various  interesting  pecu¬ 
liarities.  It  is  actually  stronger  than  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  hemp  and 
steel  employed  to  make  it.  This  almost 
incredible  paradox  was  discovered  duiing 
experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Gisborne, 
Forde,  and  Siemens  for  tbe  Government, 
with  reference  to  a  pr<mosed  Falmouth 
and  Gibraltar  cable.  It  seems  strange 
enough  that  a  steel  wire  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  wrapping  hemp  or  manilla  round 
it ;  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  a  fact, 
and,  indeed,  the  percentage  of  elongation 
undergone  by  a  hempen  strand  and  a 
steel  wire  before  breaking  are  by  no  means 
so  different  as  most  people  would  imag¬ 
ine.  By  selecting  the  best  lay  of  the 
hemp  round  the  steel,  it  was  repeatedly 
found  that  the  strength  of  the  two  com¬ 
bined  exceeded  the  sum  of  the  strengths 
of  the  two  separately,  and  this  strange 
result  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn  and  others  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Telegraph  Construction  Companies.  The 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  Neither 
material  is  really  homogeneous :  each  has 
its  weak  places  ;  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  weak  places  of  both  should  co¬ 
incide.  When,  therefore,  the  two  are 
combined,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  av¬ 
erage  strengths  of  each  material ;  when 
they  are  tested  separately,  we  get  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  at  their 
weakest  points. 

This  form  of  cable  was  first  used  in 
1860  for  a  cable  between  France  and  Al¬ 
giers,  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde  being 
the  engineers,  and  Messrs.  Glass  and 
Elliot  the  contractors.  The  cable,  after 
some  misadventures,  was  successfully 
laid,  and  behaved  well  during  submer¬ 
sion,  but  the  form  fell  into  some  dis¬ 
credit,  owing  to  the  discovery  that  even  in 
1500  fathoms  the  hemp  was  eaten  away 
by  a  species  of  teredo  after  a  few  months 
of  submersion.  This  left  a  mere  cage  of 
loose  iron  or  steel  wires,  unfit  to  be  lifted, 
or  relaid  if  lifted.  Fortunately  it  appears 
that  these  animals,  which  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fasten  on  every  inch  of  exposed 
hemp,  do  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic. 
Where  they  have  eaten  the  hemp,  the 
gutta-percha  appears  as  if  marked  by  the 
small-pox ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  oc¬ 
curred  where  they  have  actually  pene¬ 


trated  the  gutta-percha  to  any  serious 
depth. 

The  form  has  other  defects.  Many  per¬ 
sons  think  that  the  two  injuries  which  the 
1865  cable  received  during  submersion 
,were  not  due  to  malice,  but  to  short  pieces 
of  broken  wire,  which  would  penetrate  the 
soft  sheathing  of  hemp  with  much  greater 
ease  than  the  hard  mail  of  the  common 
iron-covered  cable.  The  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  this  view  are  as  follows ;  The 
hemp  conceals  a  break  in  the  wire  which 
it  incloses ;  a  broken  wire  m.ay  be  bent 
out  when  being  coiled,  and  penetrate  the 
neighboring  coil;  the  injury  may  not 
occur,  or  not  be  fully  completed,  until 
the  coils  are  disturbed  by  tbe  trampling 
of  the  large  number  of  men  engaged  on 
the  coil  when  it  is  being  payed  out 
Pieces  of  broken  wire  were  found  actu¬ 
ally  sticking  out  in  this  manner  after 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  by  the  faults  which  occurred.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  the  great  success  of  the 
Atlantic  cables  will  cause  their  form  to 
be  the  type  for  deep-sea  lines  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Cables  on  board  ship  are  now  almost 
invariably  stowed  in  water-tight  tanks ; 
from  these  they  pass  up  to  a  sheave  or 
quadrant  over  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and 
thence  to  the  brake-drum,  and  over  the 
stem.  A  turn  or  twist  is  put  into  the 
rope  at  every  turn  which  it  makes  round 
the  tank ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  twisted 
tighter  by  the  mere  action  of  coiling  away; 
but  this  twist  is  again  taken  out  when 
the  cable  is  uncoiled ;  so  that,  if  this  oper¬ 
ation  proceeds  with  regularity,  the  cable 
goes  into  the  sea  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  left  the  sheathing-machine ;  but,  if 
the  cable  is  stiff  and  springy,  or  if  it  is 
drawn  from  the  hold  by  jerks,  or  if  one 
or  two  coils  stick  together  and  are  drawn 
up  at  once,  the  turn  in  the  cable  tends  to 
throw  it  over  into  a  loop,  which  may 
easily  be  squeezed  or  drawn  into  an  ugly- 
looking  thing  called  a  kink.  With  circular 
coils,  and  experienced  men  in  the  hold, 
this  hardly  ever  occurs,  and  it  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  if  the  eye  of  the  coil 
is  filled  up  by  a  smooth  cone,  to  which 
the  rope  clings  in  ascending,  and  which 
prevents  any  coil  from  being  drawn  into 
a  loop.  This  cone,  together  with  certain 
guiding-rings  which  prevent  the  cable 
from  flying  out  under  the  action  of  cen- 
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trifugal  force,  form  the  subject  of  a  patent 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Newall,  and  first  used 
in  1855  for  the  Yarna-Balaclava  cable. 
The  excellence  of  the  contrivance  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt ;  but  the  action  of  the 
Patent  Laws  receives  some  curious  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  incidents  which  this 
patent  has  given  rise  to.  The  validity 
of  the  patent  has  been  greatly  contested ; 
substitutes  more  or  less  like  the  thing 
patented  have  been  devised,  but  rival 
manufacturers  have  seldom  consented  to 
use  the  thing  patented,  and  pay  the  roy¬ 
alty.  Although  the  holds  were  arranged 
with  contrivances  having  the  same  object 
as  Newall’s  cone  and  rings,  foul  flakes, 
as  they  are  called,  twice  came  up  from 
the  hold,  once  on  each  expedition.  These 
foul  flakes  are  simply  two  or  more  turns 
of  the  cable  which  come  up  entangled 
together,  and  then  get  jammed  into  more 
or  less  of  a  tangle  on  deck,  for  round  the 
brake-drums  they  cannot  go.  The  cable 
has  to  be  stopped  at  once,  the  ship’s 
engines  reversed,  and  all  hands  busied  in 
setting  the  mischief  to  rights.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  Glasgow  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  Director 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Anglo-American 
Companies,  gives  a  gi'aphio  description 
of  the  foul  flakes  .which  occurred  during 
the  laying  of  the  18G6  cable ; 

“  This  interruption  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  cable,  which  was  being  payed  out  from 
the  after-tank,  bringing  up  with  it  a  bight 
from  the  next  lower  flake,  and  also  the  lead 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  next  layer 
of  the  coil,  so  that  five  cables  were  running 
out  from  the  tank  instead  of  one. 

“  These  were  carried  aft  together  till  they 
Avere  stopped  by  the  paying-out  machinery  ; 
when,  in  a  very  short  lime,  they  appeared  like 
the  tangle  of  a  gigantic  fishing-line.  The  ship 
was  immediately  stopped,  but  the  night  was 
pitch  dark,  rain  falling  heavily,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  the  cable  over  the  ship’s  stern 
being  only  visible  by  a  slight  phosphorescent 
light  where  it  dipped  into  the  water.  Sir 
James  Anderson,  however,  by  great  skill,  con¬ 
trived  so  to  handle  his  ship  of  23,000  tons, 
which  was  riding  at  single  anchor  in  2000 
fathoms  by  a  mere  thread,  that  the  engineers 
and  sailors  had  time  to  reduce  this  apparent 
confusion  to  order,  and  in  about  three  hours 
the  paying-out  was  resumed  without  the  per¬ 
fect  testing  of  the  cable  having  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfered  with.”  * 

*  From  the  Olasgow  Daily  Ilercdd,  6th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1866. 


One  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  cable  were  payed  out 
daily  during  the  1865  Atlantic  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a 
half  knots  per  hour  may  be  considered 
a  good  speed  in  cable-laying.  In  1860 
the  speed  was  rather  slower,  the  distance 
was  generally  about  120  miles  per  diem, 
and  the  cable  payed  out  about  135 
miles.  The  1865  and  1866  cables  are 
1890  and  1858  nautical  miles  long  re¬ 
spectively.  The  total  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  is  1670  nautical  miles. 
The  1858  cable  was  2022  miles  long, 
and  it  was  payed  out  as  fast  as  in  1865, 
but  more  cable  was  wasted,  and  the  ship 
went  slower.  A  foot  note  gives  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dimensions  and  weights  of  these 
cables.* 

There  are  some  popular  fallacies  con¬ 
nected  with  cable-laying  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tenacious  of  life— one  is,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  wires  are  laid  around  a 
cable  like  a  cork-screw,  they  will  stretch 
a  great  deal  before  supporting  the  cable, 
and  so  the  core  will  be  injured  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  support  a  considerable  part  of  the 
strain.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  of  this 
kind  occurs.  The  iron  wires  abut  one 
against  the  other,  and  form  a  tube  which 
cannot  diminish  in  diameter  as  a  cork¬ 
screw  does,  or  would  do,  if  made  of  soft 
wire;  and  experiment  shows  that  an 
iron-covered  cable  stretches  very  little 
more  than  a  simple  straight  iron  wire. 
Cables  of  the  Atlantic  class  stretch  a 


*  FirU  Atlantic. — Length  as  laid,  2022  knots  ; 
copper  conductor  7-wire  strand,  weighing  107  lbs. 
per  knot,  diameter  0  083  in. ;  covered  with  gutta¬ 
percha,  weighing  260  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter  0’38 
in. ;  served  with  tanned  hemp,  and  covered  with 
eighteen  strands  of  seven  bright  charcoal  iron 
wires  0028  in.  diameter;  total  diameter  of  cable 
0  62  in. ;  weight  of  cable  in  air  per  knot  21‘7  cwt. ; 
in  water  16’3  cwt. 

Second,  or  1365  Atlantic. — Length  when  com¬ 
plete  in  1866, 1896  knots;  copper  conductor  7- wire 
strand  weighing  300  lbs.  per  knot;  diameter 0‘1 14 
in. ;  covered  with  gutta-percha  and  Cliatterton’s 
Compound,  weighing  400  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter 
0‘464  in. ;  served  with  wet  tanned  hemp  covered 
with  ten  bright  steel  wires,  each  inclosed  in  five 
tarred  manilla  hemp  strands,  diameter  of  each 
wire  0'095  in. ;  diameter  of  strand  0'28  in. ;  diani 
eter  of  cable  1’125  in.;  weight  of  cable  per  knot 
in  air,  35f  cwt. ;  in  water,  14  cwt. 

Third,  or  1866  cable. — Length  as  laid,  1858 
knots;  similar  to  1865  cable,  except  that  the  steel 
wires  were  galvanized,  and  the  manilla  strands 
were  not  tanned  but  left  white.  Weight  in  air, 
81  cwt.;  in  water,  14f  cwt. ;  breaking  strain,  8 
tons. 
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little  more,  for  the  soft  strands  are  com¬ 
pressible  ;  but  even  in  this  class  of  cable, 
the  elongation,  with  half  their  breaking 
strain,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  with 
the  strain  actually  used  it  is  insensible. 
Then  some  people  say  these  cables  un¬ 
twist,  and  they  certainly  do  a  little,  but 
the  cables  recovered  from  great  depths 
j)rove  that  the  number  of  turns  which 
are  thus  taken  out  of  a  cable  are  quite 
insignificant,  producing  no  sensible  elon¬ 
gation  or  change  in  the  lay.  Others 
think  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  must 
cause  sudden  jerks  and  great  changes  in 
the  strain  on  the  cable  as  payed  out,  and 
quite  a  small  army  of  patents  stand 
ready  to  defend  the  right  of  inserting 
some  elastic  contrivance  by  which  the  | 
cable  is  to  have  a  certain  play.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  see-saw  which  these  contrivances 
might  introduce  would  be  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  evil  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  remedy,  for  in  truth  the  strain 
changes  very  little  even  in  heavy  wea¬ 
ther,  so  long  as  the  ship  is  going  fast 
enough  to  let  the  cable  lie  at  a  small 
angle  with  the  horizon.  When  the  cable 
hangs  vertically  the  case  is  diflferent, 
though  even  then  the  change  of  strain 
is  much  less  th.an  would  be  supposed. 
With  the  Great  Eastern  asapoifit  d'ap- 
pui,  the  variation  was  hardly  sensible. 
Another  array  of  patents  defends  the 
privilege  of  laying  a  cable  through  a 
long  auxiliary  tube,  or  with  a  long  aux¬ 
iliary  cable;  four  patents  for  this  con¬ 
trivance  were  taken  out  in  1857.  Other 
gentlemen  wish  to  tack  floats  on  to  the 
cable ;  others,  parachutes ;  others,  gum 
and  cotton,  so  as  to  buoy  the  cable  up 
"  for  some  time ;  then  the  gum  or  glue 
dissolves,  and  lets  the  cable  dowm  qui¬ 
etly.  It  is  both  amusing  and  sad  to  read 
these  and  many  other  contrivances. 
Surely  the  man  who  makes  a  bad  in¬ 
vention,  and,  believing  it  to  be  good, 
spends  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  achieve  an  impossible  success, 
is  almost  ns  fit  a  subject  for  commisera¬ 
tion  as  the  real  inventor  who  fails  to 
reap  his  just  reward :  and  then  the  for¬ 
mer  class  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  latter. 

The  machinery  now  in  use  for  laying 
cables  acts  extremely  well ;  if  the  cone 
and  rings  were  in  general  use,  no  further 
improvement  would  be  required.  An 
experiment  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers 


to  use  a  reel  mounted  on  a  turn-table  in 
the  ship’s  hold,  and  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  deserves  notice,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  praise,  as,  at  any  rate,  an  experiment 
out  of  the  beaten  track ;  but  the  exper¬ 
iment  was  not  successful.  Captain  Sel- 
wyn  has  proposed  a  floating  reel,  the 
speed  of  which  would  be  regulated  by 
the  floats  of  paddle-wheels;  but  cou- 
tractors  who  have  achieved  success  by 
the  old  plan  will  be  slow  to  tempt  for¬ 
tune  by  trying  these  novel  contrivances. 
It  will  be  seen  that  very  little  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  paying-out 
machinery  of  late  years,  simply  because 
it  was  not  wanted.  The  cone  and  rings 
date  from  1855 ;  the  Appold’s  brake  from 
1858;  water-tight  tanks  were  first  made 
in  1858  for  the  Red  Sea  cable,  but  first 
used  by  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde 
for  the  Malta- Alexandria  cable  in  1861. 
Since  then,  no  material  change  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangements. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  electrical 
tests  during  submersion. 

The  object  of  tests  during  submersion 
is  twofold  :  firsts  to  detect  instantly  any 
injury  which  may  occur;  and,  secondly, 
to  ascertain  the  position  and  nature  of 
the  injury.  Time  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  tests.  Faults  on  board 
almost  always  are  caused  at  or  near  that 
part  of  the  cable  which  is  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  ship.  That  is  the  only  por¬ 
tion  which  is  being  disturbed,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  change  can  take 
place  elsewhere.  If  the  fault  be  in¬ 
stantly  detected,  the  ship  stopped  and 
the  cable  arrested  as  speedily  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety,  the  fiiult  may  be  re¬ 
tained  on  shipboard,  or  if  it  pass  into  the 
sea,  only  a  short  length  of  cable  will 
have  to  bo  hauled  back  before  the  faulty 
portion  is  recovered.  As  soon  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  fault  exists,  and  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cable  from  running  uselessly 
into  the  sea,  means  must  be  adopted  to 
ascertain  where  the  fault  is.  One  rough 
method  is  to  cut  the  cable  in  the  hold 
near  the  part  being  payed  out,  and  then 
by  examining  successively  the  portions 
in  the  ship  and  in  the  sea,  to  determine 
whether  the  fault  is  still  on  board ;  but 
electrical  methods  exist  by  which,  before 
or  after  the  adoption  of  this  simple  ex- 
,  amination,  the  position  of  the  fault  can 
generally  be  fixed  with  considerable  ac- 
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curacy.  Few  Btatements  concerning  tel¬ 
egraphy  excite  more  surprise  than  this 
does;  few  people  know  that  accurate 
measurement  of  electrical  phenomena  is 
possible ;  some  even  think  that  electric¬ 
ity  is  an  agent  almost  capricious  in  its 
action ;  but  those  who  have  learned  that 
the  electrical  properties  of  a  conductor 
or  an  insulator  are  susceptible  of  definite 
numerical  expression,  should  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  on  hearing  that  when  the  electrical 
properties  of  a  submarine  cable  of  uni¬ 
form  construction  are  observed  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  definite  change  in  virtue  of  some 
alteration  at  some  one  point,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  such  a  series  of  meas¬ 
urements  as  shall  fix  the  position  of  that 
point.  There  are  only  two  unknown 
quantities,  and  whenever  by  experiment 
equations  can  be  obtained,  including 
these  unknown  quantities,  they  can  be 
determined.  Quitting  generalities,  let 
us  try  to  show  how  this  is  done.  We 
will  first  suppose  that  the  simple  insula¬ 
tion  test  has  shown  that  the  conductor 
is  no  longer  fully  insulated. 

A  measurement  must  be  made  of  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  intervening 
between  the  ship  and  the  sea  at  the  | 
fault  or  earth,  as,  oddly  enough,  it  is  al- 
W’ays  technically  called.  If  this  meas¬ 
urement  give  40  units,  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  each  knot  of  the  cable  is  already 
known  to  be  4  units,  the  observer  will 
know  that  the  fault  cannot  be  more  than 
ten  miles  oft'.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  w’ire 
or  conductor  can  be  measured  with  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy,  and  that,  as  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  proportional  to  the  length,  the 
length  in  circuit  can  be  calculated  from 
the  resistance.  Still,  from  our  one  meas¬ 
urement,  we  have  not  got  ipformation 
enough  to  know  certainly  where  the 
fault  is — we  only  know  that  it  cannot 
be  more  than  ten  miles  oAF;  it  may  be 
less,  for  the  fault  itself  may  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  resistance,  and  about  the  fault  we 
as  yet  know  nothing.  But  suppose  we 
can  now  obtain  a  similar  measurement 
'  from  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  and 
this  gives  600  units,  while  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable  is  150  miles,  w'e  shall 
then  know  that  the  fault  is  five  miles 
from  our  end,  and  has  a  resistance  equal 
to  20  units ;  the  resistance  as  measured 
from  our  end  consists  of  five  miles  of 
conductor  and  the  fault,  or  40  units  in 


all,  that  from  the  other  end  consists  of 
145  miles  of  cable  and  the  same  fault, 
or  600  units  in  all,  and  no  other  position 
or  resistance  of  the  fault  will  agree  with 
the  two  observations  made.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  a  pipe  of  water  may  make  this 
clearer  to  non-scientifio  readers.  Let 
us  take  a  pipe  150  yards  long,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  know  exactly  how  much 
water  will  run  through  any  given  length 
of  a  pipe  of  that  diameter  from  given 
cisterns  at  each  end.  Now,  suppose  a 
leak  to  occur  in  that  pipe :  if  we  stop  up 
the  far  end,  and  let  the  water  run  in 
from  our  cistern,  we  find  that  as  much 
water  runs  out  as  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  by  a  pipe  ten  yards  long ;  we  then 
stop  up  our  end  of  the  pipe  and  let  wa¬ 
ter  run  in  from  the  far  cistern.  We 
find  as  much  water  is  conveyed  away  as 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  a  pipe  150 
yards  long;  then,  as  in  the  electrical 
case,  the  leak  in  the  pipe  must  clearly 
be  five  yards  from  our  end,  and  it  must 
have  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  five 
yards  of  pipe.  Thus  the  position  of  a 
leak  in  a  water-pipe  might  be  discovered, 
although  the  leak  itself  were  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  electrical  experiment 
is  quite  analogous  to  this,  and  is  in  prac¬ 
tice  made  much  more  easily  than  the 
experiment  with  water-pipes  could  be 
made,  for  the  laws  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  pipes  are  much  less  well  understood, 
and  less  simple  than  the  laws  of  the  flow 
of  electricity,  although  we  may  think 
W’e  know  better  what  water  is  than 
what  electricity  is. 

In  cables  containing  more  than  one 
wire,  the  above  test,  or  something  anal¬ 
ogous  to  it,  can  always  be  made,  for  the 
faulty  and  good  wire  being  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  .distant  station,  can  be 
treated  as  one  conductor,  of  which  the 
observer  has  two  ends  in  his  possession, 
lie  can  then  arrange  his  test  so  that  his 
observations  at  both  ends  are  really  si¬ 
multaneous  with  the  fault  in  the  same 
condition  when  added  to  the  two  circuits. 
In  this  case,  a  test  based  on  the  above 
principle  is  quite  perfect,  and  will  fix 
the  position  of  a  fault  with  great  nicety. 
But  where  the  cable  has  only  one  con¬ 
ductor,  the  tw'o  tests  must  be  made  by 
difterent  observers  at  dififerent  times. 
Faults  have  a  disagreeable  art  of  vary¬ 
ing  very  rapidly,  so  that  their  resistance 
is  never  the  same  for  two  minutes  or 
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fractions  of  a  minute,  and  then  the  test 
becomes  inaccurate,  though  not  actually 
useless.  For  instance,  the  observer  in 
the  first  case  might  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  fault  was  not  more  than  ten  miles 
oflf,  even  if  he  got  no  information  from 
the  other  end  ;  if  the  fault  were  caused 
by  a  nail  joining  the  copper  and  iron  of 
the  cable,  it  would  have  no  sensible  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  above  test  would  show 
it  was  exactly  ten  miles  oflf.  Even  if 
the  cable  were  broken,  the  observer 
could  guess  from  the  variation  of  the 
fault,  the  current,  if  returned,  and  other 
peculiarities,  whether  it  was  likely  that 
the  fault  had  much  resistance,  and  thus 
form  by  the  aid  of  experience  a  fair 
guess  at  its  exact  position. 

The  measurement  of  resistance  is  far 
from  being  the  only  test  of  which  the 
results  can  be  expressed  with  numerical 
accuracy  ;  for  instance,  the  statical  ten¬ 
sion  at  any  point  of  the  wire,  its  potential, 
as  it  is  called,  can  be  measured  by  elec¬ 
trometers,  and  indirectly  by  various  meth¬ 
ods.  This  statical  tension  is  the  quality 
in  virtue  of  which  one  electrified  body 
attracts  or  repels  another  more  or  less 
strongly.  When  a  current  is  flowing 
from  a  battery  through  a  conductor  to 
earth,  the  potential  gradually  decreases 
from  a  maximum  at  the  battery  to  zero 
at  the  earth,  and  decreases  according  to 
well-known  laws.  The  observation  of 
this  potential  at  any  point  gives  addi¬ 
tional  information,  therefore,  by  which 
the  condition  of  the  conductors  may  be 
determined.  To  revert  to  the  analogy 
of  the  water-pipe,  the  potential  would  be 
represented  by  the  pressure  per  square 
inch,  or  head,  inside  the  pipe  at  each 
point ;  it  would  be  greatest  near  the  cis¬ 
tern,  and  gradually  decrease  to  nothing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  where  the  water 
was  discharged. 

Another  class  of  fault  is  more  easy  to 
manage.  If  by  accident  the  pipe  got 
choked  up  instead  of  having  a  hole  in 
it,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  tell 
where  the  obstruction  lay,  by  measuring 
the  quantity  of  water  we  could  pour  into 
the  pipe  before  filling  it.  Then  knowing 
the  capacity  per  unit  of  length,  we  could 
calculate  the  distance  by  simple  division. 
Exactly  so  the  capacity  per  unit  of  length 
of  an  electric  cable,  for  electricity  can  be, 
and  is  measured,  so  that  if  the  conductor 
is  broken  inside  the  insulating  sheath, 


without  a  fault  of  insulation  occurring, 
the  distance  of  such  a  fault  can  be  ol^ 
tained  by  a  simple  measurement  of  the 
charge  which  the  insulated  conductor 
will  take.  In  short,  we  can  measure 
current,  resistance,  potential,  and  quan¬ 
tity.  What  is  to  be  measured  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  fault  observed  ;  but 
from  these  measurements,  or  some  of 
them,  wherever  they  can  be  made  simul¬ 
taneously  at  each  end,  the  position  of 
the  fault  can  be  fixed.  Unfortunately, 
no  system  of  tests  on  one  side  of  a  fault 
can  give  its  position.  A  bad  fault  far 
off,  and  a  small  fault  close  at  hand,  cause 
all  the  elements  which  can  be  observed 
to  vary  simultaneously,  so  as  to  give  no 
clew  as  to  which  has  occurred.  A  bad 
fault,  or  one  with  little  resistance,  can 
have  its  position  fixed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  has  no  resistance;  but  a  slight 
fault  absolutely  requires  the  distant  test 
before  its  position  can,  even  approximate¬ 
ly,  be  determined.  Fortunately,  signals 
from  the  distant  end  can  always  be  sent 
past  such  a  fault.  We  are  now  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  consider  the  tests  hitherto  used 
during  laying,  and  the  improvements 
used  on  the  Atlantic  expedition. 

In  very  early  days  people  were  satis¬ 
fied  if  they  could  speak  through  a  cable 
while  it  was  being  laid.  Then  came  the 
simple  insulation  test  at  definite  times. 
Then  more  complex  tests,  spaced  olf  into 
five  minutes  of  this,  ten  minutes  of  that, 
and  six  minutes  of  the  other,  so  that  each 
hour  was  cut  up  into  complex  fractions, 
during  which  the  ship  and  shore  had 
simultaneously  to  make  more  or  less 
complicated  changes.  If  a  fault  was  de¬ 
tected  during  one  arrangement,  perhaps 
half  an  hour  would  elapse  before  the 
time  for  speaking  and  eitimr  sending  or 
receiving  intelligence  would  come  round. 
Or,  worse  still,  a  fault  might  occur  and 
not  be  detected  because  tlie  connections 
at  the  time  were  arranged  for  speaking, 
or  for  a  mere  test  of  continuity,  etc. 
Then  blunders  would  arise  from  time  not 
being  perfectly  kept,  or  from  some  of  the 
many  changes  having  been  inccorrectly' 
performed,  so  that  probably  this  plan 
was  practically  inferior  to  a  simple  insu¬ 
lation  test  permanently  mantained.  It 
was,  moreover,  rigid,  and  could  not  bo 
readily  altered  to  suit  the  special  tests 
required  when  a  fault  did  occur.  All 
these  defects  were  remedied  for  the  first 
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time  during  the  Atlantic  expedition  of 
this  year.  The  end  of  the  cable  at  Va* 
lentia  was  not  quite  insulated;  it  was 
connected  with  the  earth  through  an 
enormous  resistance,  so  great  that  the 
insulation  test  of  the  cable  was  hardly 
sensibly  affected  by  the  small  leakage 
through  it ;  but  this  small  leakage  was 
easily  perceived  by  an  astatic  Thomson’s 
reflecting  galvanometer.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  an  insulation  test  was  being  made 
on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  the  current 
used  was  perceived  at  Valentia,  where 
the  observer  could  further  judge  of  the 
tension  or  potential  produced  by  the 
Great  Eastern’s  battery  by  observing 
the  current  it  would  produce  through  this 
enormous  but  known  resistance.  Any 
fault  would  lower  that  potential,  and  re¬ 
duce  this  current  at  Valentia.  More 
than  this,  the  Great  Eastern,  by  slightly 
decreasing  or  increasing  their  battery, 
could  cause  such  small  changes  in  the 
current  observed  at  Valentia  as  should 
serve  as  signals,  and  this  without  inter¬ 
mitting  their  insulation  test.  Converse¬ 
ly,  Valentia,  by  drawing  off  little  charges, 
or  adding  them,  could  produce  effects 
similar  to  slight  changes  in  the  insulation 
of  the  cable,  and  those  effects  could  be 
used  as  signals  from  the  shore  to  the 
Great  Eastern ;  being  of  short  duration, 
and  definitely  arranged,  they  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  faults.  Thus  simultane¬ 
ous  and  continuous  tests  could  be  made 
on  ship  and  on  shore.  Nevertheless, 
conversation  could  be  carried  on  in  either 
direction,  at  any  time.  No  fault  of  in¬ 
sulation  would  escape  detection,  even 
during  conversation,  and  as  soon  as  it 
did  occur  the  instruments  were  ready 
arranged  to  make  those  simultaneous 
tests  by  which  alone  its  position  could  be 
determined,  and  then  to  transmit  that 
intelligence  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  merit  of  this  admirable  invention  is 
due  to  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  arrangement  actually  adopt¬ 
ed  were  written  out  by  him,  in  concert 
with  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Cromwell 
F.  Varley,  whose  valuable  assistance  had 
been  given  to  the  Atlantic  Company 
from  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  1858 
cable. 

The  above  description  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
invention  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  arrangements  used  during 
the  expedition,  but  the  leading  idea  re* 


mained  unaltered.  Thus  the  Wheat¬ 
stone  balance  was  used  to  measure  the 
insulation  resistance  in  definite  units, 
instead  of  the  simple  deflection  insula¬ 
tion  test.  The  bridge  was  arranged  with 
what  Sir  William  Thomson  calls  a  po¬ 
tential  divider,  a  set  of  resistance  coils 
giving  10,000  equal  subdivisions  b^  the 
mere  sliding  of  two  contact  pieces. 
Continuity  is  never  lost,  nor  the  resist¬ 
ance  changed,  in  these  slides — a  consid¬ 
erable  practical  advantage.  A  special 
galvanometer  was  introduced  to  test 
continually  the  constancy  of  a  ship’s  bat¬ 
tery,  without  which  constancy  the  po¬ 
tential  tests  would  have  been  much  di¬ 
minished  in  value.  On  shore  the  poten¬ 
tial  produced  by  the  ship’s  battery  was^ 
measured  by  two  methods,  perhaps  more 
accurate  than  the  deflection  through  Mr. 
Smith’s  galvanometer  and  large  resist¬ 
ance.  One  method,  also  suggested  by 
Mr.  Smith,  was  by  discharges  taken  from 
a  condenser  charged  by  the  conductor  of 
the  cable  ;  the  second  by  an  electrometer 
reading,  which  could  compare  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  cable  with  that  of  each  of  the 
10,000  subdivisions  of  a  slide  similar  to 
that  used  on  shipboard.  The  battery 
producing  the  current  through  coils  of 
the  slide  was  on  shore  also  maintained 
constant,  or  corrected  by  observations  on 
a  special  galvanometer.  By  these  ar¬ 
rangements  the  observer  could  obtain 
in  a  simple  form,  the  various  elements 
required  for  the  immediate  calculation 
of  the  distance  of  a  fault,  had  one  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  speaking  arrangements  were  also 
modified.  Charges  were  not  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  cable,  or  put  in  at 
the  shore.  The  withdrawal  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  charges  would  have  produced  an 
appearance  alarmingly  like  a  fault.  Mr. 
Varley  suggested  the  use  of  a  condenser 
attached  to  the  cable  on  shore,  by  which 
he  induced  slight  positive  or  negative 
charges,  which  transmitted  the  signals 
to  the  Great  Eastern.  He,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  at  each  signal  withdrawing  a 
few  drops  of  fluid  from  our  typical  pipe, 
pushed  the  water  a  little  way  back  in  it, 
or  pulled  it  a  little  way  on,  and  signalled 
by  these  impulses  without  withdrawing 
one  drop  of  the  fluid.  When  messages 
were  being  received  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern,  they  simply  caused  the  slight 
necessary  oscillations  in  the  marine  gal- 
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vanometer  (an  invention  of  Sir  William 
Thomson’s,  dating  June,  1867),  which 
were  insufficient  to  disturb  the  insula¬ 
tion  tests.  When  the  signals  were  being 
sent  from  the  Great  Eastern,  the  rush 
of  current  in  and  out  of  the  cable  would 
have  disturbed  the  galvanometer  unduly, 
so  it  was  shunted ;  that  is  to  say,  a  part 
of  the  current  was  derived  by  a  little 
sliding  arrangement — at  the  end  of  each 
word  the  slide  was  moved,  and  a  perfect 
insulation  test  made.  These  various 
practical  improvements  can  only  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  professional  men,  but  the 
leading  idea  of  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith’s 
plan  may  be  grasped  by  all.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  worked  as  well  in  practice 
as  they  were  admirable  in  theory.  For¬ 
tunately  no  fault  occurred. 

When  a  fault  does  occur,  stopping  the 
cable  is  a  very  trying  and  hazardous  pro¬ 
ceeding.  It  can  only  be  done  gradually. 
The  ship  is  perhaps  running  at  six  miles 
per  hour,  or  a  mile  in  ten  minutes.  She 
will  not  lose  her  impetus  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time,  even  if  the  engines  are  reversed ; 
and  when  the  ship  is  stopped,  the  cable 
cannot  be  instantly  checked — if  it  were, 
the  strain  would  rapidly  become  far  too 
great  for  it  to  bear.  The  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  which  lay  straight  on  the  in¬ 
clined  water-plane,  as  before  described, 
would  quickly  fall  into  the  common  cat¬ 
enary  curve,  of  which  the  whole  weight 
would  have  to  be  borne  ultimately  by  the 
cable  at  the  ship’s  stern ;  for  when  the 
cable  ceases  to  sink,  the  resistance  of  the 
water  ceases  to  buoy  it  up.  The  strain 
caused  by  a  flat  catenary  of  this  length 
is  enormous ;  thus,  if  in  a  depth  of  two 
miles  only  ten  horizontal  miles  intervened 
between  the  ship’s  stern  and  the  point 
where  the  cable  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
strain  due  to  the  catenary  would,  with 
the  Atlantic  cable,  be  fourteen  tons.  In 
practice,  therefore,  the  cable  is  generally 
restrained  by  such  a  force  as  is  thought 
safe,  and  then  allowed  to  run  out  until 
it  lies  in  a  catenary  short  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  this  small  strain,  or  if  the  cable 
must  be  held,  the  ship  must  go  astern 
over  the  cable.  When  the  foul  flakes 
occurred  during  the  1866  Atlantic  expe¬ 
dition,  the  Great  Eastern  was  stopped  in 
two  minutes  after  the  signal  was  given, 
and  only  130  fathoms  of  cable  payed  out 
during  that  time.  The  only  time  which 
can  be  safely  saved  is  the  time  between 
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the  occurrence  of  the  fault  and  the  alarm ; 
and,  secondly,  between  the  detection  of 
the  fault  and  the  decision  of  the  electri¬ 
cian  as  to  its  probable  nature  and  posi¬ 
tion.  The  arrangements  of  1866,  in  both 
these  respects,  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
all  that  had  been  previously  attempted. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  recent 
achievement  in  submarine  engineering 
was  the  recovery  of  the  1865  Atlantic 
Cable  from  a  depth  of  two  miles.  Ca¬ 
bles  obviously  could  be  laid  in  deep  as 
in  shallow  water — this  was  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  arrangement — but 
very  few  persons  possessed  an  imagina¬ 
tion  sufficiently  hardy  to  allow  them 
even  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  recov¬ 
ering  a  rope  which  had  sunk  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  not 
true,  as  is  now  frequently  asserted,  that 
no  one  but  those  engaged  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  any  hope  of  success ;  for  so 
soon  as  it  appeared  from  the  attempts 
made  in  1 865  that  the  cable  could  be 
hooked,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Fleeraing  Jen- 
kin,  and  a  little  later  Mr.  Latimer  Clark, 
publicly  expressed  their  conviction  of  the 
*  probable  success  of  the  undertaking ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  public,  and 
some  even  of  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
panies  concerned,  entirely  disbelieved  in 
the  possibility  of  success,  and  put  no 
faith  in  the  assurances  given,  tnat  the 
cable  really  had  been  found  in  1865. 
Success  had  attended  similar  attempts  in 
considerable  depths — this  was  known  to 
engineers — and  calculation  showed  that 
what  had  been  done  in  600  fathoms  by 
Mr.  Henley  was  possible  in  2000  fath¬ 
oms.  Still  the  greatest  credit  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  Canning,  now  Sir  Samuel 
Canning,  for  his  courage  in  making  the 
attempt  in  1865.  Few  men  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  begin  an  apparently 
hopeless  search  at  the  very  moment  of 
failure  in  a  great  but  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  undertaking.  The  admiration  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  means  adopted  either 
then  or  in  1866  —  they  were  simple 
enough — ^but  to  the  resolution  which 
prompted  the  attempt  at  a  moment  of 
great  depression.  The  result  will  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  a  greater  effect  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  establishment  of  deep-sea  ca¬ 
bles  than  the  successful  submersion  of  a 
dozen  cables  across  the  Atlantic.  It  had 
been  thought  and  said  that  men  sharing 
the  risk  of  a  deep-sea  cable  were  em- 
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barked  in  a  desperate  or  gambling  ven¬ 
ture  ;  one  accident,  and  their  mon*y  was 
irretrievably  lost.  This  view  had  been 
especially  advocated  by  Mr.  Francis 
Gisborne  with  great  show  of  truth.  He 
contended,  and  many  approved  of  his 
opinions,  that  it  was  madness  to  venture 
across  a  deep  sea,  when  a  cable  could  be 
laid  in  shallow  water,  simply  because  in 
shallow  water  the  cable  could  always  be 
repaired,  whereas  in  deep  water  they 
could  not,  and  one  fault  involved  the 
loss  of  the  whole  capital  embarked. 
This  argument,  if  not  entirely  swept 
away,  is  very  much  weakened.  Deep-sea 
cables  are  no  longer  gambling  ventures, 
but  legitimate  speculations. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
means  by  which  the  result  was  attained. 
A  grapnel  or  small  anchor  with  five 
prongs,  hung  to  the  end  of  a  hemp  and 
steel  rope  two  and  a  half  miles  long, 
was  slowly  dragged  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  across  the  line  where  the  ca¬ 
ble  was  supposed  to  be.  The  strain  on 
the  steel  rope  was  watched ;  sometimes 
it  rose,  and  sometimes  it  fell,  as  the  ship 
went  a  little  quicker  or  slower  through 
the  water,  or  as  the  prongs  bit  more  or 
less  deeply  into  the  sand. 

Presently  the  strain  rose  from  42  cwt. 
to  80  cwt.,  and  this  strain  did  not  again 
decrease ;  but,  had  the  ship  been  allowed 
to  drift  further,  would  have  continued 
to  increase.  Surely  this  increase  of 
strain  w’as  due  to  the  cable  as  it  lay  on 
the  bottom.  The  ship’s  head  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  round  so  as  to  face  the 
supposed  cable;  the  steel  rope  was 
hauled  in;  the  ship  brought  vertically 
over  this  rope.  Still  the  strain  in¬ 
creased,  instead  of  decreasing,  even 
when  the  length  of  rope  still  out  of  the 
ship  could  not  reach  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  those  on  board  knew  that  the  cable 
hung  on  the  grapnel.  If  the  cable  were 
not  there,  the  strain  would  decrease  as 
the  w’eight  of  steel  rope  hanging  to  the 
bow  decreased,  but  an  increase  of  strain 
surely  proved  that  more  and  more  weight 
was  being  lifted  as  the  grapnel  ap¬ 
proached  the  ship,  and  what  conceivable 
object  could  produce  this  effect  except 
the  ciible,  of  which  a  gre.ater  and  greater 
length  was  every  minute  being  lifted 
from  the  bottom  ?  This  was  the  reason¬ 
ing  which,  in  1865,  proved  to  all  on 
board  that  really  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 


casion  the  cable  had  hung  upon  the 
grapnel.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of 
the  failure  to  bring  the  cable  to  the  sur¬ 
face — a  failure  caused  by  weak  shackles 
and  insufiicient  machinery  —  but  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  many  persons  who,  in  1865, 
wrote  to  prove  that,  even  if  the  cable 
were  found  again,  it  could  not  possibly 
be  brought  to  the  surface  by  mere 
hauling.  The  argument  used  was,  that 
such  an  enormous  length  of  cable  must 
be  lifted,  stretching  east  and  west  on 
either  side  of  the  grapnel,  that  it  would 
break  under  its  own  weight  long  before 
coming  to  the  surface — as  one  gentle¬ 
man  put  it,  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
length  of  cable  to  reach  to  the  surface. 
This  argument  had  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  it ;  but  those  who  urged  it  did 
not  generally  take  the  trouble  to  make 
accurate  calculations,  and  some  made 
erroneous  calculations.  Stretch  a  piece 
of  fine  chain,  100  inches  long,  across  a 
floor,  lay  it  straight,  and  fasten  down 
the  ends ;  try  to  raise  it  in  the  middle, 
and  you  will  find  that  unless  it  has  been 
pulled  very  taut  indeed,  it  will  rise  an 
inch  or  two  without  difficulty.  Even 
when  a  cable  is  supposed  to  be  laid  taut, 
it  can  be  raised  to  a  surprising  distance ; 
but  the  1865  Atlantic  cable  was  not  so 
laid;  it  contained  12  per  cent,  of  slack 
cable;  that  is  to  say,  112  miles  of  cable 
lay  on  about  100  miles  of  ground.  Now 
lay  the  112  inches  of  chain  on  100  inches 
of  floor,  and  fasten  the  ends  as  before. 
The  middle  of  the  chain  can  now  easily 
be  raised  21 J  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  chain  will  then  hang  on  each  side 
of  the  point  of  suspension  in  catenary 
curves;  the  weight  supported  by  the 
string  used  to  lift  the  chain  will  simply 
be  the  weight  of  the  chain  that  is  off"  the 
ground ;  the  strain  on  the  cable  at  the 
point  of  suspension  will  be  equal  to  83j 
inches  of  chain.  This  strain  is  less  than 
the  whole  weight  of  the  cable  lifted,  so 
long  as  the  angle  made  by  the  chain  at 
the  grapnel  is  less  than  120  degrees,  as 
will  always  be  the  case  when  more  than 
6  per  cent,  of  slack  exists ;  it  is  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  equal  to  half  the  Aveight  lifted 
when  the  cable  hangs  vertically  down 
on  each  side  of  the  grapnel,  or  when  the 
slack  is  infinite.  The  more  the  slack 
the  less  the  strain,  for  less  cable  will  be 
lifted  beTore  the  grapnel  reaches  a  given 
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height,  and  the  angle  at  the  grapnel  will 
also  be  more  favorable.  With  12  per 
cent,  slack,  nearly  9|  miles  must  be 
lifted  from  the  ground  to  reach  to  a 
height  of  two  miles.  The  weight  of 
Atlantic  cable  so  lifted  would  be  about 
6 1  tons ;  the  strain  on  the  cable  near  the 
grapnel  less  than  tons.  As  the  cable 
would  bear  V|  tons,  it  was  clearly  pos¬ 
sible  to  lift  it  by  mere  hauling.  More- ! 
over,  the  strain  at  the  bottom  would  in 
this  case  be  four  tons,  tending  to  pull  in 
more  slack  from  either  side,  and  thus 
diminish  the  whole  length  lifted  and 
consequent  strain.  By  increasing  the 
length  of  our  experimental  chain  on  the 
floor,  and  omitting  the  fastenings  at  the 
end,  which  in  the  actual  cable  only  exist 
as  friction  in  the  sand,  this  effect  may 
be  clearly  seen,  and  if,  instead  of  tying 
the  chain  to  the  string  used  to  lift  it,  the 
experimenter  will  fish  for  the  chain  from 
a  table  with  four  bits  of  wire  bent  into 
a  fish  hook  shape,  with  their  shanks 
bound  together,  making  a  mimic  grap¬ 
nel,  the  illusion  will  be  complete,  and 
the  dredger  will  be  surprised  to  find 
with  what  certainty  he  can  hook  the 
cable  on  a  moderately  smooth  carpet. 
In  1866  the  cable  w'as  once  fairly  hauled 
to  the  surface  by  mere  brute  force. 
Calculated  from  the  weight  (6|  tons) 
then  on  the  grapnel,  miles  of  cable 
must  have  been  hanging  by  the  rope. 
The  catenary  formed  was  such  as  to  re¬ 
quire  15  per  cent,  of  slack.  The  strain 
at  the  bottom,  of  about  tons,  had 
therefore  pulled  in  an  extra  three  per 
cent,  along  the  sand  on  either  side.  The 
strain  on  the  cable  was  about  tons, 
but  with  this  strain,  or  little  more,  it 
parted  shortly  after  being  brought  to 
the  surface,  and  before,  owing  to  rough 
water,  the  necessai'y  stoppers  could  be 
fixed  to  it  from  the  ship.  This  simply 
affords  another  instance  of  the  well 
known  fact  that  no  engineer  should 
ever  depend  upon  obtaining,  at  all 
points,  the  full  theoretical  or  experi¬ 
mental  strength  of  a  cable  or  other 
structure.  There  must  be  a  margin. 
The  cable  was  finally  secured  by  the 
plan  recommended  almost  unanimously 
by  all  who  had  experience  in  similar 
undertakings.  Suppose  the  chain  on 
the  floor  laid  too  taut  to  come  up  to  the 
level  of  the  table  without  breaking ;  if 
we  with  a  pair  of  nippers  cut  tJfte  chain 
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a  few  feet  to  our  right,  a  little  will  slip 
over  tile  grapnel,  the  two  ends  will  hang 
down  vertically,  and  we  shall  easily  land 
our  prize.  Just  so  when  the  Great 
Eastern  had  hold  of  the  cable.  She 
directed  the  Medway  to  'find  it,  and 
lift  it  three  miles  nearer  to  America ; 
she  then  told  the  Medway  to  haul 
away  as  fast  as  she  could  to  break  the 
cable,  and  the  Great  Eastern  hauled 
in  more  slowly,  but  fast  enough  to  keep 
hold  of  the  cable  with  her  own  grap¬ 
nel.  When  the  Medway  got  the  cable 
within  400  fathoms  of  the  surface,  it 
broke  at  her  grapnel.  The  end  fell  down, 
and  the  loose  bight  was  easily  hauled 
on  board  by  the  Great  Eastern.  The 
strain  on  this  occasion  was  six  tons. 
Owing  probably  to  the  hemp  covering, 
the  cable  did  not  slip  along  the  grapnel 
after  being  cut  by  the  Medway.  The 
only  chance  of  failure  was  that  the  cable 
might  have  rusted  so  much  that,  even 
when  hanging  vertically,  it  could  not 
bear  its  own  weight  in  two  miles  of 
Avater.  On  the  contrary,  little  or  no 
signs  of  rust  Avere  observed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  1865 
cable  had  materially  lost  strength  during 
its  year  of  submersion.  Considering  the 
perfect  success  of  this  simple  method  of 
recovering  the  cable,  it  really  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  the  many  ingenious  plans 
suggested ;  probably  the  use  of  a  hold¬ 
fast  grapnel  in  one  ship,  and  a  cutting 
grapnel  m  the  other,  would  avoid  a  few 
misch.ance8;  but  it  is  clear  that  even 
these  appliances  are  unnecessary.  A 
few  accidents  from  broken  chains,  AA’^eak 
swivels,  stoppers  that  slipped,  bent 
grapnel  prongs,  etc.,  did  occur,  and  al¬ 
ways  do  occur,  even  when  cables  are 
repaired  in  shalloAV  water,  and,  indeed, 
the  repairs  of  cables  in  the  English  or 
Irish  Channel  often  last  longer  than  the 
three  weeks  occupied  in  recovering  the 
Atlantic  cable.  A  rocky  bottom  causes 
more  difficulty  and  delay  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  of  water. 

The  cable,  when  recovered,  proved 
perfect ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
Sir  Samuel  Canfiing  telegraphed  to  Sir 
Richard  Glass,  the  able  manager  of  the 
contracting  company,  that  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  speaking  to  him  through  the 
1865  cable.  It  was  a  noble  triumph, 
well  earned.  The  1865  cable  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  September  8th,  1866.  It  lies 
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about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  1836 
cable.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  of  this  enterprise  will 
find  accurate  and  clear  information  in 
The  Atlantic  Telegraphy  by  W.  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  LL.D.,  illustrated  by  R.  Dudley; 
and  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Deane,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  published  in  the  Times. 

The  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
not  gained  by  the  effort  of  a  single 
genius,  but  resulted  from  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  many  minds,  and  divers  kinds  of 
men.  Some  have  followed  the  under¬ 
taking  from  first  to  last;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field’s  unflinching  faith  has 
carried  him  on  from  first  to  last  as  an 
advocate  whose  zeal  never  flagged.  Sir 
Richard  Glass  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Glass  &  Elliott,  which  made 
half  of  the  first  cable,  and  he  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Company  which  has  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  task.  Ilis  work  is 
known  to  all  who  practically  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  undertaking.  He  is  the 
recognized  chief  of  all,  and  willingly 
recognized.  Sir  Samuel  Canning  and 
Mr.  Clifford  accompanied  the  first  ex¬ 
pedition.  Sir  William  Thomson  was 
on  board  the  Agamemnon  in  1858,  and 
has  freely  spent  time  and  money  in  for¬ 
warding  a  work  in  which  he  saw  a 
means  of  worthily  employing  the  powers 
of  a  mathematician,  the  experimental 
skill  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  inventive 
faculties  of  a  man  of  genius.  His  name 
has  already  been  frequently  mentioned 
as  first  to  make  this  and  that  invention 
or  improvement ;  and  not  only  has  he 
reaped  M’ith  his  own  hand  a  meet  har¬ 
vest  of  scientific  discovery,  but  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  having  prompted  oth¬ 
ers  whoso  work  has  been  a  supplement 
to  his  own  ;  and  indeed  he  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  new  school  of  prac¬ 
tical  electricians  in  England.  Mr.  .Var- 
ley  came  later  into  the  field,  but  he  too 
worked  hard,  and  his  assistance  during 
the  long  period  of  depression  from  1868 
to  1866,  and  at  Valentia  during  the  last 
expedition,  together  with  his  additions 
to  the  testing  and  speaking  instruments, 
give  him  strong  claims.  Mr.  Willoughby 
Smith,  of  whose  beautiful  system  of  test¬ 
ing  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly, 
has  only  lately  been  placed  in  high  com¬ 
mand,  but  indirectly,  as  electrician  to 
the  Gutta-Percha  Works:  from  first  to 


last  he  has  helped,  apd  helped  efiectnally, 
in  improving  the  materials  employed. 
Mr.  Chatterton,  the  manager  of  those 
works,  should  not  be  passed  by  in  si¬ 
lence.  To  these  ranst  be  added  the 
well-known  names  of  Captain  Sir  James 
Anderson  and  Commander  Moriarty, 
C.B.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  early  pio¬ 
neers,  Sir  Charles  Bright,  Mr.  White- 
house,  and  Mr.  de  Sauty,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  Directors  and  Oflicers  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  Company,  the  Anglo- 
American  Company,  and  the  Telegraph¬ 
ic  Construction  and  Maintenance  Com¬ 
pany.  The  difficulties  these  gentlemen 
have  had  to  contend  with  do  not  admit 
of  being  scientifically  stated.  They  can 
indeed  only  be  known  within  a  very 
narrow  circle,  but  those  who  have  been 
similarly  placed,  and  have  had  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  aftairs  of  a  company  heavily 
involved  in  a  dangerous  undertaking, 
requiring  continually  large  supplies  of 
fresh  capital,  will  be  able  to  guess  at  the 
work  and  anxiety  they  must  have  under¬ 
gone.  A  pair  of  baronetcies  among 
them  all  is  really  a  moderate  reward. 

But  now  that  the  rewards  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  the  cables  are  laid,  how 
are  they  being  used  ?  Alas !  very  little 
as  yet.  Perhaps  no  one  even  believes 
that  a  long  submarine  cable  ever  will 
be  laid,  and  so  preparations  are  never 
made  to  meet  it  The  Persian  Gulf 
Cable  was  laid  nine  months  before  the 
land  lines  were  completed  which  allowed 
it  to  transmit  messages.  Until  very 
lately  they  were  so  wretchedly  bad,  or 
badly  managed,  that  messages  often 
spent  a  week  in  the  overland  journey, 
and  arrived  so  much  out  of  condition  as 
to  be  unrecognizable  by  their  friends. 

The  Atlantic  Cables  end  at  Hearts- 
Content,  Newfoundland,  and  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  messages  often  ends  there 
too.  It  is  said  that  up  U>  the  beginning 
of  November,  since  the  line  was  opened, 
the  lines  from  Newfoundland  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  been  interrupted  for  thirty  days, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  time. 
Through  large  tracts  of  desolate  country 
a  single  wire  was  expected  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  no  due  arrangement  for  its 
management  seems  to  have  been  made. 
The  short  submarine  line  from  the  island 
to  the  mainland,  laid  in  1856,  and  eighty- 
five  miles  long,  was  out  of  order  when 
the  1866  cables  were  completed,  and  so 
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we  have  hitherto  reaped  comparatively 
little  benefit  from  those  cables,  looked 
on  as  a  commercial  speculation.  The 
high  price  of  £20  for  a  twenty-word 
message,  only  recently  lowered  to  £10, 
has  been  justified  by  the  fact,  that  if 
many  messages  had  been  obtained  from 
the  public,  they  really  could  not  have 
been  sent.  So  in  practice  one  or  two 
hours’  work  per  diem  has  been  sufficient 
to  send  on  one  cable  all  the  American 
and  European  continents  had  to  say  in 
a  hurry.  This  cannot  last,  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  amusing  as  a  commentary  on  the 
lively  disputes  which  occurred  on  the 
power  of  the  cables  to  transmit  a  large 
amount  of  work.  In  time  the  outlet 
from  Newfoundland  will  be  completed, 
and  the  cables  will  then  surely  be  flood¬ 
ed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  test  their  ut¬ 
most  capabilities. 

Engineers  and  electricians,  half-alarm¬ 
ed  at  their  own  audacity,  gave  certificates 
that  seven  or  eight  words  per  minute 
might  be  sent  along  the  new  cables. 
New  and  complex  instruments  were  de¬ 
vised  to  insure  even  this  result,  and  now 
eighteen  or  twenty  words  per  minute 
have  been  obtained  ;  with  the  omission 
of  many  of  these  inventions,  twelve 
words  per  minute  is  the  fair  average 
speed.  Nevertheless,  the  engineers  and 
electricians  were  not  to  blame.  On 
the  contrary,  they  deserve  praise  for 
their  moderation.  To  explain  how  their 
estimate  was  formed,  a  sketch  of  the 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  subma¬ 
rine  signals  is  required,  and  here  again 
Sir  William  Thomson  must  be  named 
as  the  first  to  state  that  theory,  and 
draw  the  main  conclusions  from  it.  In 
a  letter  to  the  AthenoBum,  dated  No¬ 
vember  Ist,  1857,  Sir  William  Thomson 
ointed  out,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  White- 
ouse,  then  electrician  to  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Conipany,  that  the  number 
of  words  which  in  a  given  time  could 
be  sent  through  a  long  submarine  cable 
varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length  of  that  cable;  that  when  the 
length  of  a  cable  was  doubled,  only  one 
quarter  the  number  of  messages  per 
diem  could  be  sent  through  it.  In  a 
paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son  gave  the  complete  theory,  showing 
that  on  all  lines  a  limit  existed  to  the 
speed  of  transmission,  and  giving  an 
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estimate  of  the  probable  speed  through 
the  1858  Atlantic  Cable  as  three  words 
per  minute. 

The  speed  of  electricity  used  to  be 
given  as  288,000  miles  per  second ;  but 
in  reality  Professor  Wheatstone’s  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments  only  proved  that  this 
speed  might  in  given  circumstances  be 
attained.  Electricity  seems  to  have  no 
proper  speed,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  The  speed  depends,  in  each  case 
on  the  condition  of  the  conductor,*  and 
may  on  certain  conceivable  conditions 
be  treated  as  infinite,  though  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  laws  now  known  hold 
good  up  to  or  nearly  up  to  this  limit. 
When  the  Valentia  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  is  joined  to  the  signalling  battery, 
a  current  rushes  into  the  cable  without 
any  perceptible  loss  of  time,  but  no  effect 
whatever  can  be  perceived  in  America 
for  at  least  one  tenth  of  a  second  ;  after 
say  fifteen  hundredths  of  a  second,  the 
received  current  begins  rapidly  to  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  a  definite  law,  and 
if  the  battery  contact  at  Valentia  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  current  entering  the  cable 
there,  and  that  flowing  out  of  the  cable  at 
Valentia,  will  be  sensibly  equal  after  say 
two  and  a  quarter  seconds.  After  this 
the  currents  would  remain  equal  so  long 
as  the  battery  remained  in  action.  When 
the  battery  contact  is  broken  .at  Valen¬ 
tia,  and  the  cable  put  to  earth,  the  cur¬ 
rent  flows  on  at  Newfoundland  for  say 
one  tenth  of  a  second,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  it  then  begins  rapidly  to  de¬ 
crease,  and  sensibly  ends  say  two  and  a 
quarter  seconds  after  the  contact  was 
broken. 

Thus  the  current  arrives  in  gradually 
increasing  waves,  and  dies  out  in  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  manner.  (The  numbers 


*  Tins  fact,  and  the  increased  retardation  ob¬ 
served  in  underground  wires,  and  therefore  in 
submarine  cables,  is  guessed,  or  rather  foreseen, 
in  a  very  curious  proposal  for  an  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  by  Francis  Ronalds,  published  in  162S, 
containing  an  account  of  experiments  made  in 
1816,  long  before  the  days  of  Gauss  or  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone,  before  even  the  discoveries  of  Oer¬ 
sted  and  Amp5re,  which  have  rendered  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  telegraphy  possible.  Tlie  writer 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Ronalds'  proposal,  based 
on  actual  experiments  through  eiglit  miles  of 
wire,  deserves  to  bo  better  known  than  it  is. 
Ilis  book  is  called  Dencriptiona  of  an  Electrical 
Telegraph,  and  was  published  for  R.  Hunter,  72 
St.  PaiU’s  Churchyard,  in  1828. 
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given  are  not  tbe  results  of  direct  ex* 
periment,  but  are  probably  not  far  from 
tbe  truth.)  On  an  average  three  waves, 
or  arrivals  of  waves,  are  required  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  letter  of  tbe  alphal^t,  and  five 
letters  are  required  for  each  word,  so 
that  if  on  each  occasion  the  wave  bad 
to  rise  to  its  maximum  and  fall  to  its 
minimum,  each  letter  would  require 
twelve  seconds  for  its  completion,  and 
one  word  per  minute  only  oould  be  sent. 
With  the  ordinary  Morse  instruments 
used  on  land  and  short  submarine  lines, 

{)robably  this  result  would  nearly  be  the 
imit  of  the  working  speed.  On  the 
Malta- Alexandria  Cable,  which  has  a 
larger  core,  and  one,  therefore,  better 
adapted  for  speed  than  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  only  318  words  per  minute  were 
obtained  through  1330  knots.  Calcu¬ 
lated  from  this,  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  tbe  cores,  tbe  speed  on  the 
Atlantic  Cables  would  be  little  more 
than  1^  words  per  minute;  and  be  it 
remarked  that  until  the  present  year  no 
other  instruments  than  these  ordinary 
Morse  instruments  were  in  practical  use 
on  submarine  lines.  Our  engineers  were 
therefore  bold  when  they  promised  seven 
or  eight  times  this  speed  by  means  of 
new  instruments.  Moreover,  the  New 
Atlantic,  even  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  length  and  in  copper,  can  only  be 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  good  a 
speaking  instrument  as  the  1858  Atlan¬ 
tic,  on  which  only  two  and  a  half  words 
per  minute  had  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  produce  a  succession  of 
distinct  and  legible  signals,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  wave  should  reach 
its  maximum  and  fall  to  its  minimum 
at  each  signal.  If  the  sending  bat¬ 
tery  contacts  are  changed  or  reversed 
before  the  full  height  of  the  wave  is 
reached,  the  wave  is  not  obliterated,  it 
is  simply  diminished ;  if  battery  con¬ 
tacts,  alternately  with  one  and  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery,  succeed  one  another 
with  considerable  rapidity,  say  three  re¬ 
versals  every  second,  or  ninety  dot-sig¬ 
nals  per  minute,  the  waves  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  say  ten  per  cent,  of  their  max¬ 
imum  ;  but  if  we  can  render  these  little 
waves  visible,  they  may  be  interpreted, 
as  legible  signals.  The  old  Morse  sys¬ 
tem,  which  simply  indicated  a  blunt  Yes 
or  No,  could  not  show  these  little  waves 
Or  follow  them  in  any  way.  Sir  Wil- 
N»w  Skbus — VoL.  Y.,  No.  6. 


liam  Thomson’s  reflecting  galvanometer 
does  render  these  little  waves  legible, 
even  when  they  are  no  larger  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  current.  The 
received  current  deflects  a  tiny  magnet 
to  and  fro.  A  little  mirror  swinging 
with  the  magnet  reflects  a  spot  of  light 
on  to  a  distant  scale,  where  by  its  oscil¬ 
lations  the  spot  of  light  indicates  move¬ 
ments  of  the  magnet  too  small  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  seen.  The  little  swinging  mag¬ 
net  follows  every  change  in  the  received 
current,  and  every  wave,  great  or  small, 
produces  a  corresponding  oscillation  of 
tbe  spot  of  light  on  tbe  scale.  These 
little  oscillations,  produced  in  due  order, 
are  easily  read  by  a  practiced  clerk — no 
one  knew  how  easily.  The  sending  ar¬ 
rangements  were  designed  to  produce 
perfect  regularity  in  these  little  waves, 
making  them  as  sharply  defined  as  pos¬ 
sible;  but  just  as  by  a  practiced  eye 
handwriting  can  be  read  in  which  there 
is  no  single  clearly  formed  letter,  so  it 
has  been  found  that  a  clever  clerk  will 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  disentangle 
most  irregular  oscillations  of  this  little 
spot  of  light  into  the  letters  and  words 
they  should  represent,  and  from  this  cause 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  sending  gear  has 
been  found  unnecessary,  and  yet  the  bold 
estimate  of  eight  words  per  minute  has 
been  exceeded.  Theaddition  of  a  single 
simple  little  instrument  allows  four  times 
the  number  of  words  to  bo  sent  through 
the  Atlantic  that  could  be  sent  through 
the  Malta-Alexandria  Cable,  of  little 
more  than  two  thirds  the  length.  Here, 
then,  is  at  least  as  great  an  advance  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  submarine  tele¬ 
graphy.  In  future  long  cables  the  speed 
may  be  calculated  on  this  new  basis, 
which  has  long  been  advocated  by  a 
few,  but  which  had  not  received  practi¬ 
cal  confirmation  till  now.  The  speed  at 
which  messages  can  be  sent  through  a 
given  length  of  cable  is  simply  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  copper  and 
gutta-percha  used,  provided  the  relative 
proportions  of  these  materials  remain 
unchanged,  as  is  now  practically  true  in 
most  cases.  The  new  experiment  would 
therefore  allow  the  engineer  to  adopt  a 
core  of  one  eighth  the  weight  which  ho 
could  have  adopted  upon  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  telegraphy  to  obtain  the  same 
speed ;  or  if  he  be  not  bold  enough  to 
adopt  so  small  a  core  as  this  would 
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•ometimes  lead  to,  he  may  at  least  ohoose 
(be  smallest  core  which  on  mechanical 
grounds  he  thinks  safe  to  adopt.  Here 
we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  possible 
eheap  cables  hereafter. 

So  long  as  the  cable  was  coiled  on 
board  the  Great  Eastern,  it  was  not 
possible  to  transmit  more  than  fire  or 
six  words  per  minute  through  it,  even 
with  the  best  appliances.  The  diflfer- 
enoe  between  a  coiled  cable  and  a 
straight  one,  as  a  means  of  signalling, 
has  long  been  known,  and  that  differ¬ 
ence  appeared  from  Mr.  Jenkin’s  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  Red  Sea  Cable  (Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1062)  to  be 
possibly  great  enough  to  halve  the  speed, 
or  even  reduce  it  to  a  still  smaller  frac¬ 
tion  of  that  obtained  on  the  straight 
cable ;  but  crucial  experiments  on  this 
point  were  wanting.  The  extra  retar¬ 
dation  is  produced  partly  by  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  current  on  various  parts  of 
itself  in  neighboring  coils,  and  partly  by 
the  magnetization  and  demagnetization 
of  the  iron  sheathing,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  huge  electro-magnet.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  coiling  is  analogous  to  giv¬ 
ing  the  electric  fluid  an  inertia,  and  con¬ 
sequent  momentum,  an  analogy  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son,  in  a  paper  by  him  and  Mr.  Jenkin 
on  the  discharge  from  a  coiled  cable, 
published  in  Phil.  Mag.^  1861.  A  new 
illustration  of  this  analogy  was  discov¬ 
ered  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  in  the  fact  of  an  os¬ 
cillating  current  flowing  in  and  out  of 
the  insulated  cable  when  first  charged. 
This  phenomenon  was  described  by  Mr. 
Varley,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
■the  British  Association  this  year  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  published  in  the  Athe- 
nmum  of  the  15th  September. 

The  signalling  arrangements  on  board 
ship  and  on  shore  present  this  peculiar¬ 
ity,  that  there  is  no  voltaic  circuit.  The 
current  is  received  at  Valentia  in  a  Ley¬ 
den  jar  or  condenser,  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  elastic  reservoir.  When  receiv¬ 
ing,  it  is  alternately  charged  by  the 
cable,  and  discharged  back  into  the  cable; 
while  the  galvanometer  placed  between 
the  condenser  and  the  cable  indicates 
the  alternate  forward  and  backward  tide 

the  current.  Similarly  when  Valentia 
wishes  to  send  signals,  it  charges  the 
condenser  positively  or  negatively  by 
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induction  from  the  battery,  and  thus 
causes  corresponding  movements  in  the 
charge  of  the  cable.  This  arrangement, 
already  alluded  to  in  the  testing  arrange¬ 
ments,  is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Var- 
ley,  and  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the 
action  of  earth-currents,  which  would 
otherwise  be  found  troublesome  with  so 
sensitive  a  receiving  instrument  as  the 
mirror  galvanometer.  Much  has  been 
said  concerning  these  earth  -  currents, 
and  some  people  thought  they  would 
render  signalling  across  the  Atlantic 
impossible. 

Different  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea 
are  found  to  be  at  different  electric  po¬ 
tentials.  One  part  is  electro-positive  or 
electro-negative  to  another.  There  is, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  parts  of  the  earth  that  exists 
between  the  two  poles  of  a  battery.  If, 
then,  these  two  points  are  joined  by  a 
wire,  a  current  will  flow  through  that 
wire  as  if  from  a  battery,  and  this  cur¬ 
rent  is  termed  an  earth-current  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  a  current  produced  by  an 
ordinary  voltaic  battery.  This  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential  between  two  given 
spots,  such  as  Newfoundland  and  Va¬ 
lentia,  is  not  constant,  but  continually 
varies.  So  does  the  current  it  produces. 
The  current,  and  the  variations  in  the 
current,  interfere  with  the  signalling 
current,  disturbing  the  distinctness  of 
the  signals.  When  no  voltaic  circuit 
exists,  no  direct  current  will  flow  from 
one  end  of  the  cable  to  the  other,  except 
that  caused  by  the  discharges  into  and 
out  of  the  condenser ;  but  a  change  in 
the  potential  of  either  station  will  still 
have  some  disturbing  effect  by  changing 
the  charge  in  the  condenser.  When 
very  rapid  changes  take  place  in  the 
electric  condition  of  the  centre,  a  mag¬ 
netic  storm  is  said  to  be  taking  place, 
and  this,  on  all  lines,  will  occasionally 
put  a  stop  to  signalling.  Very  little  is 
yet  known  as  to  the  cause  of  earth-cur¬ 
rents  or  their  laws.  The  electro-motive 
force  producing  them  does  not  seem  to 
increase  with  the  distance  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  after  the  first  few 
miles.  No  greater  force  than  that  due 
to  ten  ordinary  Daniell’s  cells  is  reported 
by  Sir.  W.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Varley  to 
have  been  observed  at  any  time  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  cable.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Malta-Alexau* 
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dria  Gable ;  but  Mr.  Varley  has  spoken 
of  a  force  equal  to  four  hundred  cells  on 
short  land  lines  in  England.  Thus  sub¬ 
marine  lines  appear  to  have  in  this  re¬ 
spect  an  advantage  over  air  lines.  The 
latter  are  further  subject  to  induction 
from  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  produc¬ 
ing  effects  similar  to  earth-currents.  The 
conducting  mass  of  the  sea  should  screen 
submarine  circuits  from  all  these  ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  Mr.  Varley  has  informed  the 
writer  that  currents  were  observed  from 
the  Atlantic  which  seemed  to  be  of  this 
nature.  One  most  singular  phenomenon 
was  also  communicated  to  the  writer  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Varley.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  the  potential  of  the 
sea,  the  capacity  of  the  cable  for  a  stati¬ 
cal  charge  varied.  The  immense  Ley¬ 
den  jar  formed  by  the  cable  at  times 
therefore  poured  out  a  current  at  one 
end,  while  the  other  was  insulated,  giv¬ 
ing  apparently  more  than  infinitely  good 
insulation.  Not  only  did  the  battery 
used  to  test  insulation  then  fail  to  force 
any  current  through  the  gutta-percha  of 
the  insulated  cable,  but  a  current  was 
actually  forced  back  on  the  battery,  as 
if  coming  through  the  gutta-percha  into 
the  cable.  From  tlA  cause,  even  if  the 
Atlantic  Cables  were  joined  in  a  metal¬ 
lic  circuit,  continual  currents  would 
fluctuate  to  and  fro  between  them,  ow¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  the  difference  of  po¬ 
tential  of  the  sea  in  their  respective 
tracks,  thirty  miles  apart.  The  two 
cables  afford  an  unrivalled  opportunity 
of  studying  earth-currents,  about  which 
really  little  is  known ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  opportunity  will  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  they  will  prove  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  transmission  of  messages 
through  any  submarine  cable,  of  what¬ 
ever  length  it  may  be.  One  method  of 
avoiding  all  disturbance  from  earth-cur¬ 
rents  is  to  use  so  powerful  a  battery  as 
to  overpower  their  effects  ;  but  this  plan 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  the 
action  of  a  powerful  battery  has  been 
known  to  change  small  faults  into  great 
ones,  and  though  not  even  a  small  fault 
is  believed  to  exist  in  either  Atlantic 
Cable,  it  is  well  to  avoid  so  powerful  a 
decomposing  agent  as  is  furnished  by  a 
large  voltaic  battery.  Four  hundred 
cells  were  used  in  1868.  For  the  sig¬ 
nals  sent  in  1866,  twelve  cells  are  sufli- 


cient,  but  twenty  or  thirty  is  the  num¬ 
ber  in  daily  use.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark 
sent  signals  through  the  two  cables  join¬ 
ed  in  one,  being  a  circuit  of  3754  geo¬ 
graphical  miles,  with  one  small  cell 
formed  in  a  thimble.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  signalling,  it  is.inter- 
esting  to  remark  that  perhaps  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomson’s  connection  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  Telegraph  Cables  was  due  to  a 
controversy  between  him  and  Mr.White- 
house  on  the  subject  of  signalling ;  the 
letters  are  published  in  the  Athenaeum 
from  August  to  November,  1856,  and 
are  extremely  curious.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
misinterpreted  some  careful  experiments, 
and  remarks  in  one  place  that  to  lay  such 
a  cable  as  he  thought  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son’s  theory  demanded,  would  remiire 
Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  Leviathan.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  subsequent  experi¬ 
ment  has  confirmed  every  part  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson’s  theory,  although  the  con¬ 
stants  he  used  have  been  somewhat  mod¬ 
ified  by  experience. 

Attention  has  so  far  been  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Atlantic  Cables,  because 
id  connection  with  these  almost  every 
late  improvement  has  been  adopted  or 
invented.  Lines  in  shallow  water  re¬ 
main  much  what  they  were  in  general 
construction  ten  years  since.  Those  ot 
later  design  are  heavier  on  the  average 
than  the  earlier  cables,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  a  saving  of  weight  and 
strength  results  in  great  ultimate  lost. 
The  average  life  of  a  shallow  water 
cable,  weighing  less  than  two  tons  per 
mile,  is  about  five  years,  whereas  no 
limit  can  as  yet  be  assigned  to  the  life  of 
cables  weighing  eight  or  ten  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  iron  wires  are  now  al¬ 
most  alwiiys  galvanized,  and  frequently 
covered  with  hemp,  and  Bright  and 
Clark’s  silicated  bituminous  compound, 
which  seems  very  efficiently  to  protect 
the  cables  from  rust,  and  to  prevent 
broken  wires,  during  submersion,  from 
fouling  any  part  of  the  machinery,  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  some  years  since,  pro¬ 
ducing  w'hat  was  called  a  brush,  formed 
by  the  one  broken  wire  remaining  on 
board  in  a  constantly  increasing  coil  or 
tangle  round  the  axis  of  the  rope,  while 
the  rest  of  the  cable  went  overboard. 
The  Persian  Gulf  Cable  made  by  Mr. 
Henley,  and  tested  and  laid  by  Messrs. 

>  Bright  and  Clark  for  the  Indian  Goverq- 
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ment,  under  the  snperintendenoe  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Stewart,  was  thus  covered.  The 
excellence  of  this  cable,  1176  miles  long, 
laid  near  Korrachee,  in  a  sea  with  the 
temperatare  at  the  l^ttom  of  24*2**  C., 
and  at  the  top  of  26**  C.  is  a  proof  that 
gatta-percba  may,  with  dae  precaution, 
be  used  in  tropical  climates. 

The  gutta-percha  resistance  per  mile 
ef  this  cable  varies  from  575  to  268  mil¬ 
lions  of  British  Association  units  per 
mile,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  bottom  of  the  various  sections.  It 
was  laid  from  sailing  vessels  towed  by 
a  steamer.  The  diameter  of  the  main 
cable,  covered  with  compound,  is  If 
inches,  and  its  weight  about  3*7  tons 

Sir  mile.  The  Lowestoft  -  Nordemey 
able,  240  miles  long,  laid  in  September 
last,  from  England  to  what  was  Han¬ 
over,  is  the  heaviest,  on  the  whole,  yet 
laid.  It  weighs  lOf  tons  per  mile,  is 
two  inches  in  diameter,  contains  four 
insulated  conductors,  is  covered  with 
Bright  and  Clark’s  compound,  and  would 
bear  a  strain  of  twenty  tons.  It  has 
twenty  miles  of  shore  end,  each  mile  of 
which  weighs  twenty  tons,  and  would 
bear  a  strain  of  forty  tons.  The  insu¬ 
lation  resistance  of  each  mile,  as  it  lies 
in  the  North  Sea,  is  eleven  hundred 
millions  of  British  Association  units,  and 
the  four  wires  are  remarkably  uniform. 
This  cable  was  laid  for  Messrs.  Reuter’s 
Telegram  Company,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Forde  and  Flceming 
Jenkin.  The  contract  was  let  to  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company,  and 
the  cable  made  and  laid  by  Mr.  Henley. 
The  England-Holland  Cables  are  shorter 
examples  of  equally  colossal  proportions. 
There  are  now  seven  cables  at  work  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
three  between  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Malta- Alexandria  Cable,  1830  miles 
long,  laid  for  Government  in  1861,  under 
Mr.  Forde’s  superintendence,  by  Messrs. 
Glass,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  also  deserves 
mention.  Although  not  designed  for 
shallow  water  it  has  done  great  service ; 
but  the  frequent  interruptions  which  oc¬ 
cur  will  serve  as  a  warning  not  again  to 
use  a  cable  weighing  less  than  two  tons 
per  mile  in  shallow  seas.  Those  who 
wish  for  fuller  information  concerning 
the  less  important  lines,  may  consult 
the  references  given  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  The  most  important  fact  to  be 
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stated  about  shallow  sea  lines,  is  that 
the  Dover -Calais  Cable,  laid  sixteen 
years  ago,  is  still  working,  and  likely  to 
continue  to  work  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  ac¬ 
curate  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
miles  of  cables  laid,  lost,  and  now  at 
work.  Many  are  in  the  hands  of  distant 
governments,  who  give  no  information ; 
and  some  are  so  frequently  under  repair, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  under  what 
category  to  place  them.  In  1862,  in  Mr. 
Jenkin’s  report  to  the  Jurors  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  5345  statute  miles  of 
cable,  and  9456  miles  of  gutta-percha 
wire,  were  said  to  be  in  working  order ; 
6406  miles  of  cafte  were  classed  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  soccessful  for  some  time,  but 
not  then  working;  557  miles  were  classed 
as  total  failures.  These  numbers  were 
avowedly  mere  approximations. 

Mr.  Francis  Gisborne  published  statis¬ 
tics  in  1865,  in  which  he  put  the  num- 
bera  for  working  and  non-working  cables 
at  5066  and  11,261  statute  miles  re¬ 
spectively.  Dr.  Russell  gave  6842,  and 
9407,  as  the  length  of  cables  at  work 
and  abandoned.  Since  then  3754  miles 
have  been  added  ]Lo  the  successful  list 
by  the  Atlantic  expedition.  The  Gutta- 
Percha  Company  claim  now  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  insnlated  casedbr  12,100  miles  of 
cable  which  are  still  at  work.  What¬ 
ever  the  actual  numbers  are,  it  is  incon¬ 
testable  that  a  large  propoition  of  lines 
laid  have  failed  from  time  to  time.  The 
Red  Sea,  and  Batavia-Singapore  cables, 
upwards  of 4000  statute  miles  long,  failed 
from  their  want  of  weight  and  strength ; 
they  rusted  rapidly,  and  could  not  be 
repaired  when  faults  appeared,  or  when 
they  chafed  through ;  or  rather  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  continual  repairs  was  such 
that  they  were  abandoned,  perhaps 
somewhat  prematurely.  The  failures  of 
some  deep-sea  cables  have  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  been  due  to  lightning.  An  unac¬ 
countable  apathy  has  in  many  oases  led 
to  the  neglect  or  actual  removal  of  the 
lightning  dischargers  attached  to  sub¬ 
marine  lines,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
neglected  dischargers  with  the  points 
fused  and  burnt  away,  proving  that  the 
line  bad  been  struck  repeatedly.  Other 
failures  have  been  attributed  to  the 
tautness  of  the  cable  when  laid,  to  fric¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom,  to  volcanic  action, 
etc. ;  but  not  much  is  known  about  these 
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oaases,  which  are  rather  hypothetical 
than  proved.  Neglected  faults  have 
certainly,  in  some  cases,  been  much  en¬ 
larged,  by  the  use  of  more  and  more 
powerful  batteries,  added  by  ignorant 
clerks. 

These  failures  need  alarm  no  one; 
they  simply  prove,  what  should  be  known 
without  proof,  that  there  is  a  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  ignorance  and  knowledge, 
between  care  and  neglect ;  and  that  su¬ 
pervision  after  submei’sion  is  not  less 
necessary  than  during  manufacture.  The 
main  object  of  this  article  has  been  to 
show  that  the  success  obtained  in  late 
^ears,  as  compared  with  early  failures, 
IS  due  to  no  chance,  but  to  a  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  every  branch  of  Submarine 
Telegraphy.  If  the  reader  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  or  believe  in  this  advance,  the 
writer  has  failed  in  his  object.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  think  that  he  has  shown  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  success  is 
likely  to  be  permanent.  Much  might  be 
written  on  the  proposals  for  still  further 
improvements,  real  and  imaginary.  Mr. 
Hooper  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
india-rubber,'  so  as  to  be  apparently 
permanent,  while  it  certainly  surpasses 
gutta-percha  in  all  the  electrical  proper¬ 
ties  which  are  required  for  the  insula¬ 
tion  of  cables.  The  Indian  Government 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  employing 
this  material,  which  is  eminently  suited 
for  tropical  climates.  The  other  prepa¬ 
rations  of  india-rubber  have  very  gen¬ 
erally  been  found  subject  to  decay ;  and 
various  newly  proposed  materials,  such 
as  parkesine  and  balata,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  brought  before 
the  public. 

Messrs.  Siemens  have  employed  for 
some  portion  of  their  lines  lately  laid 
with  success  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  very 
novel  form  of  cable,  formed  of  hemp 
bound  with  strips  of  copper,  which 
they  believe  will  be  much  more  perma¬ 
nent  than  the  old-fashioned  cables.  The 
forms  proposed,  but  not  yet  tested,  are 
very^  numerous,  and  little  is  known  of 
their  merits.  The  cost  of  an  experiment 
is  so  great  that  engineers  hesitate  to 
recommend  even  what  they  believe  to 
be  well  worth  a  trial.  It  is  certain  that 
the  old  forms  answer  well,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  their  expense  will 
preclude  their  adoption,  except  on  the 
main  lines.  A  cheap  light  cable,  dnrar 


ble  in  deep  water,  would  lead  to  an  im¬ 
mense  extension  of  the  telegraphic  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
simple  gutta-percha-covered  wire  would 
not  answer  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
cable.  However  this  may  be,  the  next 
advance  must  be  towards  cheapness; 
efficiency  is  attained. 

The  importance  of  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  is  often  claimed  on  very  nar¬ 
row  grounds.  The  advantages  in  war 
and  diplomacy  are  to  some  extent  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  very  obvious  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Even  the  gain  to  individual 
merchants  admits  of  doubt.  By  dimin¬ 
ishing  risks,  telegraphy  is  sometimes 
thought  to  diminish  profits.  The  mere 
convenience  of  sending  a  message  quick¬ 
ly  is  outweighed  in  many  minds  by  the 
annoyance  of  receiving,  at  all  odd  hours, 
scraps  of  news,  often  unintelligible  from 
their  conciseness.  But  on  the  broad 
ground  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
telegraph  the  wants  of  one  country  can 
be  supplied  from  the  excess  of  another, 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required 
for  the  purpose  without  the  telegraph, 
we  may  claim  for  that  invention  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  it  is  useful,  in  the  sense  that 
free  trade,  good  roads,  or  fleet  ships  are 
useful.  The  measure  of  that  good  is  a 
problem  in  political  economy  which  it 
is  not  now  our  business  to  solve;  it  is 
certainly  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
price  paid  for  the  information  sent.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  full  advantage  has 
not  been  taken  of  the  power  we  possess. 
From  a  want  of  organization  and  some 
political  difficulties,  we  cannot  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  send  a  message  to  any  distant  part 
of  the  world  with  a  certainty  that  it  will 
be  delivered  without  considerable  delay 
and  probable  mutilation.  Mr.  Reuter, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  organization  of  the 
dispatch  of  public  news,  has  begun  to 
organize  a  system  by  which,  in  time,  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe  may  really  be 
placed  in  instantaneous  communication. 
A  Parliamentary  Committee  has  been 
considering  proposals  of  a  similar  kind 
extended  to  the  East ;  but,  meanwhile, 
a  message  sent  through  the  Atlantic  ca¬ 
ble  may  be  delayed  flve  or  six  days 
in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  muti¬ 
lated  messages  continue  to  arrive  after 
a  fortnight’s  journey  from  India.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  no  calculation 
can  be  made  of  the  employment  which 
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wonld  be  found  for  our  great  submarine 
cables  if  worthily  worked.  But  the  fact 
that  much  remains  to  do,  even  after  the 
AtKantic  cable  has  been  laid,  need  not 
prevent  a  just  pride  in  a  really  great 
victory,  achieved,  not  by  chance,  but  by 
a  knowledge  resulting  from  the  patient 
efforts  of  many  minds  for  many  years. 

LIST  OF  CABLES. 

In  vorhing  order. 

1.  Dover  and  Calais.  2.  Denmark,  across 
the  Belt  8.  Dover  and  Ostend.  4.  Port- 
patrick  and  Donaghadee.  6.  Portpatrick  and 
Wbithead.  6.  Sweden  and  Denmark.  7. 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  8.  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton.  9.  Prince  Edward’s  Island  and 
New -Brunswick.  10.  Ceylon  and  India 
(Mainland).  11.  Italy  and  Sicily.  12.  Eng¬ 
land  to  Holland  (Hague).  13.  South  Austra¬ 
lia  and  King’s  Island.  14.  Sweden  and 
Gothland.  15.  Folkestone  and  Boulogne. 
18.  Malta  and  Sicily.  17.  Barcelona  and 
Mahon.  18.  Minorca  and  Majorca.  19.  Iviza 
and  Majorca.  20.  St  Antonio  and -Iviza. 
21.  Malta  and  Alexandria.  22.  Newhaven 
and  Dieppe.  23.  Pembroke  and  Wexford. 
24  England  (Lowestoft),  Holland  (Zanvoort). 
25.  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  26.  Persian  Gulf, 
(Kurrachee,  Mussendom,  Bushire,  and  Fao). 
27.  Otranto  and  Avlona.  28.  Algeria  (La- 
calle  and  Biserta),  Sicily  (Marsala).  29. 
Sweden  and  Prussia.  80.  River  Plate  (Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video).  81.  Corsica 
and  Leghorn.  32.  England  and  Newfound¬ 
land  (Valentia  and  Trinity  Bay.  83.  do. 

(do.  and  do.)  84.  England 
(Lowestoft),  Hanover  (Nordemey).  35. 
Cook’s  Strait  (New-Zealand). 

Failures. 

1.  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  2.  Varna  and 
Balaclava.  3.  Red  Sea  and  India  (Aden, 
Suakin,  and  Kurrachee).  4.  England  (Cro¬ 
mer)  and  Denmark  (Heligoland).  6.  Tas¬ 
mania  and  King’s  Island.  6.  Toulon  and 
Corsica.  7.  Toulon  and  Algiers.  8.  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Batavia.  9.  First  Atlantic.  10. 
Sardinia  and  Africa  (Cagliara  -  Bona).  11. 
Bardinia-Malta,  and  Malta-Corfu.  12.  Greek 
Islands  (Athens,  Syria,  Scio,  Caudia,  Smyrna). 
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teries.  In  such  regret  the  writer  does 
not  participate,  well  aware  that  science 
opens  out  the  existence  of  more  mys¬ 
teries  than  she  reveals.  The  mathemati* 
cian  knows  full  well  that  two  lines  may 
continually  approach  yet  never  meet;  a 
condition  even  to  him  a  mystery.  The 
chemist  knows  that  one  and  the  same 
element  may  appear  under  the  guise  of 
two  different  forms — as  charcoal  and 
the  diamond,  as  ordinary  phosphorus 
and  allotropic  phosphorus,  the  former 
poisonous,  the  latter  not :  what  a  great¬ 
er  mystery?  Let  us  not  disparage  sci¬ 
ence,  then,  that  she  explains  certain 
things  to  our  forefathers  inexplicable  ; 
but  rather  feel  grateful  that  her  pore 
light,  beaming  upon  the  field  of  our 
limited  faculties,  reveals  some  fair  gems 
of  truth. 

Chemistry  and  zoology  have  both 
had  to  do  with  revealing  the  mystery 
of  Basilisks  and  Cockatrices — things 
which  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 
This  being  so,  it  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  recite  bow  the  revelation  came 
about ;  to  state  by  what  train  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  experiment  ancientand  mediaeval 
lore  has  been  robbed  of  one  of  its 
strangest  monsters,  and  the  world  set 
at  rest  concerning  what,  if  real,  would 
•be  its  direst  enemy.  Credence  in  the 
reality  of  Basilisk  existence  prevailed 
from  periods  of  great  antiquity  down 
through  mediseval  ages  almost  to  our 
own  times.  If  the  Basilisk  and  the 
Cockatrice  be  considered  identical,  then 
the  reader  need  not  be  informed  that 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  Bible.  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists  frequently  men¬ 
tion  the  Basilisk ;  indeed,  the  very 
name  is  Greek,  and  has  reference  to 
something  of  a  kingly  nature.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  belief,  the 
Basilisk  was  a  kingly  serpent,  chief 
amongst  other  serpents,  one  at  the 
sound  of  whose  hiss  all  other  serpents 
crawled  away.  And  well  they  might, 
were  the  kingly  serpent’s  chief  attribute 
real.  The  fable  passed  current  that  no 
living  thing  save  one — the  weasel — 
could  gaze  upon  the  Basilisk’s  eye  and 
live,  insides  this  terrible  faculty,  it 
was  believed  that  the  Basilisk  withered 
every  living  plant  it  might  touch  save 
one,  the  rue.  T^e  creature’s  very 
breath  was  reputed  poisonous,  even 
from  afar  off.  1  am  not  aware  that  any 
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THE  BASILISK. 

It  has  been  sometimes  made  a  matter 
of  regret  that  science,  which  is  knowl¬ 
edge  in  its  largest  sense,  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  mythic  lore,  explaining  one 
by  one  a  number  of  time-cherished  mys- 
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ancient  writer  described  the  Basilisk  as  bra  di  capello.  One  point  of  testinaonj 
winged,  though  in  medissval  times  the  more  our  author  notes,  namely,  that 
monster  gained  that  attribute  occasion-  Basilisk-poison  cannot  act  through  spec- 
ally.  From  the  dawn  of  Christianity  tacle-glasses. 

onwards  to  a  certain  period,  the  Cock-  After  what  has  been  stated  concerning 
atrice  type  of  presentment  for  the  mon-  Basilisk  attributes,  it  may  seem  extraor- 
ster  came  to  prevail ;  the  creature  being  dinary  that  Greek  and  Roman  natural- 
described  and  in  some  cases  depicted  as  ists  treat  of  Basilisk  hunting.  Excite- 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  cock.  In-  ment  of  the  chase  is  proverbially  fascin- 
variably,  however,  the  Basilisk,  whether  ating.  In  all  times  sportsmen  have  for 
of  serpent-like  or  cook-like  type,  was  amusement  courted  danger.  The  ques- 
represented  piotorially  as  the  wearer  of  tion  is  not  so  much  whether  sportsmen 
a  kingly  crown,  emblematic  of  his  regal  would  now  go  out  Basilisk-stalking  were 
attributes.  Next  came  a  further  muta-  the  creature  really  in  existence,  as  how 
tion  of  popular  belief  as  regards  this  they  would  devise  a  way  to  kill  him. 
creature.  No  longer  a  serpent  or  a  One  must  needs  see  the  prey  to  be 
twelve-legged  cock,  the  Basilisk  came  brought  down ;  but  bow  to  see  the  Basi- 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  eminently  lisk,  and  not  be  one’s  self  brought  down  ? 
poisonous  toad.  The  habitat  of  the  I  am  not  qui  e  certain  whether  the  Bas- 
monster,  too,  had  changed.  Whereas  in  ilisk  was  held  to  be  harmless  if  viewed 
more  ancient  times  the  Basilisk  had  posteriorly;  but  even  granting  that  to 
been  wont  to  dwell  in  the  full  glare  of  an  be  so,  the  creature  might  turn  his  head. 
African  sun,  basking*  upon  desert  sands  Then  tqr>  be  the  fact  remembered  that 
that  his  fatal  eye-glance  had  made  a  bis  breath  was  poisonous.  It  does  not 
solitude,  the  Basilisk  of  later  times  seem  easy,  I  repeat,  to  imagine  a  way  oi 
took  up  bis  abode  in  wells  and  mines  killing  the  Basilisk.  The  ancients  rep- 
and  tombs,  striking  down  with  fell  eye-  resent  Basilisk-stalking  to  have  been  con- 
glance  people  who  might  descend  in-  ducted  in  the  following  manner :  People 
cautiously.  Frequently,  when  reading  went  out  into  the  arid  deserts  where 
mining  experiences  of  the  sixteenth  Basilisks  did  congregate,  each  person 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  one  will  meet  bearing  a  mirror.  This  was  the  only 
with  circumstantial  accounts  of  individ-  weapon.  The  hunters  advanced,  each 
nals  killed  by  looking  upon  the  eyes  of  holding  the  mirror  well  before  him.  The 
a  Basilisk;  and  invariably  the  accident  sands  were  well  explored  ;  and  if  in  the 
has  happened  in  the  recesses  of  some  course  of  beating,  a  Basilisk  should 
cave,  or  the  depths  of  some  mine  or  chance  to  gaze  upon  the  mirror,  back 
well.  So  generally  did  the  belief  in  came  his  own  glances  reflected,  and  he 
Basilisk-eye  poison  prevail  in  England,  was  a  dead  Basilisk  forthwith.  This 
at  least,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  system  was  ingenious,  but  it  must  have 
century,  that  a  writer  on  natural  philos-  been  awfully  dangerous  and  most  abom- 
ophy  of  that  date  circumstantially  ac-  inably  slow. 

counts  for  it.  Discussing  the  venom  of  There  is  usually  some  foundation  for 
poisons  generally,  it  was  his  object  to  every  myth,  and  the  Basilisk  myth  is  no 
prove  that  their  action  depended  on  a  exception,  whether  we  study  its  ancient 
mechanical  function.  He  would  have  serpent  phase  or  its  mediaeval  toad-like 
his  readers  believe  that  poisons  acted  mutation.  The  part  of  the  ancient  tale 
through  the  laceration  caused  by  the  which  relates  to  the  immunity  of  the 
sharpness  of  their  particles.  Taking  this  weasel  in  presence  of  the  king  of  ser- 
as  an  established  fact,  he  goes  on  to  set  pents  is  reflected  on — the  naturalist  is 
forth  how  very  sharp  the  particles  of  reminded  of  the  well-attested  relations 
certain  poisons  may  be ;  seeing  the  Basi-  between  the  cobra  di  capella  and  a  wea- 
lisk-poison  acts  through  a  mere  eye-  sel-like  animal  called  the  mungoose. 
glance.  This  author  does  not  seem  to  Not  only  is  this  little  animal  fearless  in 
have  the  rem’otest  notion  that  the  Basi-  presence  of  the  dreaded  cobra,  but  no 
lisk  might  be  a  fabled  creature  merely,  sooner  does  he  meet  with  this  serpent 
He  writes  with  the  same  confidence  of  than  he  violently  attacks  it.  If  bitten,, 
this  animal  that  a  naturalist  now  might  as  sometimes  happens,  notwithstanding 
write  concerning  the  rattlesnake  or  co-  that  the  mungoose  is  wonderfully  agile. 
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he  rnhs  ftway,  eats  of  a  certain  herb 
which  acts  as  an  antidote,  then  returning 
to  the  attack,  does  not  desist  from  bat¬ 
tle  until  the  cobra  lies  dead.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
acoonnts  of  the  immunity  of  the  weasel 
in  presence  of  the  Basilisk  have  reference 
to  the  well-attested  fact  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  just  related. 

Equally  comprehensible  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  fable  of  the  cave  and  mine  and 
well-inhabiting  mediaeval  and  modern 
Basilisk  is  reared.  Occasionally  it  happens 
now  that  persons  who  enter  those  places 
are  struck  down  dead  on  the  instant,  as 
though  they  had  swallowed  a  dose  of 
prussic  acid ;  but  the  occurrence  is  now 
referred  to  the  breathing  of  some  mephi¬ 
tic  gas.  The  Grotto  del  Cane,  near 
Naples,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
this  reason ;  and  the  fabled  effects  of  the 
upas  tree  of  Java  are  only  a  mingling 
of  two  distorted  facts.  Certaii%  a  very 
poisonous  tree  does  grow  in  Java,  and 
Its  name  is  upas.  The  sap  only  of  that 
tree  is  poisonous,  however,  not  the  ema¬ 
nations  of  it.  However,  there  does  hap¬ 
pen  to  exist  in  Java  a  certain  deep  ex¬ 
cavation  or  valley,  about  half  a  mile 
across,  and  it  is  filled  with  heavy  mephi¬ 
tic  gas,  probably  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
No  animal  can  enter  that  valley  and 
live.  Wherefore  bones  are  strewn  all 
about,  and  carcasses  lie  rotting.  The 
accumulated  mortality  of  ages  has  made 
this  valley  horrible  to  gaze  upon.  What 
we  now  call  choke-damp  in  mines,  espe¬ 
cially  coal-mines,  is  nothing  else  than  an 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If 
breathed,  it  kills  on  the  instant;  and 
before  pneumatic  chemistry  had  come  to 
be  what  it  is,  the  fatal  result  would 
have  been  charged  to  the  gaze  of  some 
Basilisk.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  toads 
will  live  in  atmospheres  so  poisonous 
that  man  breathing  them  would  die. 
Putting  all  these  facts  together,  the 
Basilisk  mystery  stands  revealed :  fiction 
is  deprived  of  a  fable,  and  science  has 
gained  some  facts.  | 
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The  subject  of  our  embellishment  for 
the  present  month  is  so  well  and  widely 
known,  that  a  mere  epitome  of  his  life 
is  all  that  is  necessary  in  connection 
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with  it.  For  this  sketch  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Appleton’s  Neva  American 
Cydopoedia. 

He  was  bom  in  Paris,  January  13th, 
1754,  and  died  there  May  20th,  1838. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  family  who  claimed 
the  firat  rank  among  the  nobility  of 
Southern  France,  he  was  sent  out  to 
nurse  and  quite  neglected  by  his  par¬ 
ents;  an  accident  which  befell  him, 
when  scarcely  a  year  old,  rendered  him 
lame  for  life.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  placed  by  an  uncle  at  the  Harconrt 
college  in  Paris.  Two  years  later,  it 
being  ascertained  that  bis  lameness  could 
not  be  cured,  a  family  council  decided 
that  his  birthright  should  be  transferred 
to  bis  younger  brother,  and  destined 
him  for  the  church.  He  was  conse¬ 
quently  entered  at  the  theological  sem¬ 
inary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  but  he  neglected 
the  study  of  theology  for  literature  and 
science.  He  was  introduced  to  society 
in  1774  as  the  Abb6  de  Perigord,  and  at 
once  evinced  all  the  propensities  of  a 
confirmed  rake,  so  much  as  to  occasion 
his  confinement  for  several  months  in 
the  Bastile  and  at  Vincennes.  He  how¬ 
ever  soon  distinguished  himself  by  re¬ 
fined  taste  and  great  conversational 
powers;  and  in  1780,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  bis  family,  he  was  appointed  to 
I  the  important  office  of  general  agent 
for  the  clergy  of  France,  in  which  capa¬ 
city  he  displayed  remarkable  business 
talent.  He  mingled  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  time,  became  acquainted 
with  Mirabeau,  Calonne,  and  Neoker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  prudence  and 
skill  as  a  speculator.  In  1 787  be  was  one 
of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  Bishop  of  Autun,  which 
gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  60,000 
francs,  with  a  prospect  of  becoming 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  a  cardinal. 
Such  was  not,  however,  the  aim  of  bis 
ambition,  as  from  the  beginning  he  had 
looked  upon  his  profession  with  a  min¬ 
gled  feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt 
When  the  states-general  were  summoned 
in  1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  clergy,  insisted  upon  bis  col¬ 
leagues  joining  at  once  -the  representa¬ 
tives  of  t^e  third  estate  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  “national  assembly,”  figured 
conspicuously  among  Mirabeau’s  friends, 
and  proved  a  strong  supporter  of  every 
liberal  measure.  It  was  he  who  moved 
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the  celebration  of  the  great  patriotic 
feast,  styled  the  “  federation,”  on  J uly 
14th,  1790;  and  in  his  capacity  of 
bishop,  at  the  head  of  200  priests,  wear¬ 
ing  the  national  colors  over  their  white 
robes,  he  odiciated  in  that  solemnity 
npon  the  great  altar  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  Ciiamp  de  Mars.  In  the  assem¬ 
bly  he  reported  a  plan  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  public  instruction,  which  plan 
and  report  are  still  considered  master¬ 
pieces  of  ingenuity ;  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  government  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  clergy  as  national 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  constitution  for  that  order ;  and  on 
this  constitution  being  adopted,  he  con¬ 
secrated  snch  priests  as  consented  to 
take  the  oath  to  it.  This,  added  to  his 
many  deficiencies  as  a  Catholic  bishop, 
and  his  political  course,  caused  him  to 
be  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  He 
attended  Mirabeau  in  his  last  moments, 
and  was  charged  by  the  great  orator  to 
deliver  in  the  assembly  a  speech  he  had 
prepared  upon  testamentary  powers  and 
the  rights  of  succession.  On  the  ad 
journment  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
October  1st,  1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent, 
under  Chauvelin,  on  a  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  promote  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  France ;  but  he 
was  coldly  and  even  disdainfully  treated, 
his  exertions  proved  fruitless,  and  he 
returned  home  previous  to  August  10th. 
After  the  king’s  fall  he  retired  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  him  in  Paris  by  the  committee 
of  public  safety  (1798),  he  received 
peremptory  orders  from  the  ministry  to 
leave  England  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
then  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where, 
through  successful  speculations,  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  fortune,  and  carefully  stu¬ 
died  American  institutions  and  com¬ 
merce.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  on  motion  of  Chenier,  act¬ 
ing  under  Madame  de  Stall’s  influence, 
his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
emigrants ;  he  returned  to  Paris,  found 
himself  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Club,  and  in  July,  1797,  was  called 
to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  On 
Bonaparte’s  return  from  Italy,  Decem¬ 


ber  6tb,  he  welcomed  him,  introduced 
him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech 
in  his  honor  at  his  great  official  recep¬ 
tion,  and  promoted  his  subsequent  de¬ 
signs.  While  the  young  general  sailed 
for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist  was  to  repair 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his 
provinces;  he  however  neglected  this 
mission,  and  continued  in  office  till  June, 
1799,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign,  his 
diplomacy  not  having  fulfilled  the  ex¬ 
pectations  formed  of  it.  When  Bona¬ 
parte  returned  from  Egypt,  he  again 
1  propitiated  the  conqueror,  procured  an 
interview  between  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes, 
and  prevailed  upon  Barras  to  resign, 
thus  greatly  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
He  was  rewarded  by  his  reappointment, 
in  December,  1799,  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  which  office  he  held  for  nearly 
eight  years.  His  pliancy,  aristocratic 
associations,  and  refined  manners,  suited 
the  new  master  of  France,  under  whose 
leadership  he  aided  in  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking 
part  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  of  Luneville,  1801,  and  of  Ami¬ 
ens,  1802.  In  1804  he  was  released 
from  excommunication  and  his  clerical 
vows,  and,  yielding  to  Bonaparte’s  in¬ 
junction,  took  formally  as  his  wife  Ma¬ 
dame  Grant,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  the  last  seven  years.  His  influence 
was  now  on  the  wane,  or  at  least  his 
advice  "was  less  complacently  listened 
to.  In ‘1806  he  received  the  office  ot 
grand  chamberlain  and  the  principality 
of  Benevento  in  Italy.  Having  vainly 
advocated  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
feeling  the  growing  coldness  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  ho  resigned  his  ministerial  ofiice, 
August  9th,  1807,  and  received  the  title 
of  vice  grand  elector,  to  which  a  large 
salary  was  attached.  Thenceforth  he 
w^s  only  occasionally  consulted  by  his 
sovereign,  but  gave  very  free  expression 
to  his  views  upon  great  political  ques¬ 
tions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  his  office  of  chamberlain  in  1809 ;  but 
this  only  stimulated  his  sarcastic,  criti¬ 
cisms  against  the  imperial  policy.  As 
early  as  1812  he  is  said  to  have  foretold 
the  approaching  overthrow  of  the  unruly 
conqueror.  He  accordingly  prepared 
himself  for  the  crisis,  aud  so  skilfully 
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mancBnvred  that  on  its  occurrence  he 
was  looked  upon,  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  most  influential  statesman  of  the 
day,  and  the  leader  of  the  new  revolu¬ 
tion.  A  last  interview  between  him 
and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of 
1814,  during  which  he  was  very  harshly 
treated  by  Napoleon,  completed  the  es¬ 
trangement  between  them ;  and  Talley¬ 
rand,  although  still  a  dignitary  of  the 
empire  and  one  of  the  council  of  regen¬ 
cy,  thought  of  nothing  but  ruining  bis 
master.  While  the  latter  was  accom¬ 
plishing  wonders  of  skill  and  valor  on 
the  battle  field,  he  secretly  sent  word  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  hasten  toward 
Paris;  and  when  that  metropolis  sur¬ 
rendered,  March  30tb,  he  offered  his 
hotel  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His 
management  secured  the  appointment 
by  the  senate,  on  April  1st,  of  a  provis¬ 
ional  government,  and  its  formal  decla¬ 
ration  on  the  following  day  that  Napo¬ 
leon  was  dethroned.  While  Marshal 
Marmont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  at 
Essonne  (April  3d)  a  convention  that 
bafiled  Napoleon’s  last  hopes  of  resist¬ 
ing,  Talleyrand  welcomed  the  Count  of 
Artois  to  the  French  metropolis,  April 
12th,  and  remained  the  head  of  the  new 
government.  On  the  arrival  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  appointed  (May  12th) 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  holding,  in 
fact,  the  premiership  in  the  cabinet ;  and 
on  June  4th  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  He  negotiated  the  first  treaty 
of  Paris,  May  30th,  1814;  and  four 
months  later  be  was  sent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na,  where,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
abilities  as  a  diplomatist,  he  failed  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  France  as 
well  as  he  desired.  He  was  overtaken 
there  by  the  sudden  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  and  participated  in  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  ‘‘outlawed  the  enemy  of 
nations.”  He  was  excepted  from  the 
amnesty  granted  to  those  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  deserted  the  emperor,  repaired 
to  Ghent,  where  he  joined  the  exiled  king 
Louis  XVIIL, accompanied  him  to  France 
when  he  returned  there  after  the  battle 
of  W aterloo,  and  resumed,  July  8th,  1 8 1 5, 
the  premiership  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  being  dis-  ‘ 


gusted  by  the  bard  terms  imposed  upon 
France  by  the  allied  powers,  and  by  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  new  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  he  resigned  his  ofiice  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  According  to 
another  account,  having  become  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ho  was 
dismissed;  but  through  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu’s  entreaties  be  received  the 
title  of  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France, 
with  a  salary  of  40,000  francs.  He  still 
visited  the  Tuileries,  but  was  coldly  re¬ 
ceived;  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peere,  and  delivered  there 
several  opposition  speeches ;  but  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  greatest  in  social  intercourse, 
his  saloon  being  the  gathering  place  of 
politicians  of  every  shade  of  .opinion. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  England, 
with  a  princely  salary,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  treaty,  April  22d,  1834, 
by  which  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  united  for  the  pacification  and 
settlement  of  the  two  peninsular  king¬ 
doms.  Satisfied  with  this  last  perform¬ 
ance,  he  resigned  his  office,  January  7th, 
1885,  and  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1838  he  delivered  the  eulogium  on  Count 
Reinhardt  before  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  During  his  latter 
years  ho  returned  to  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  rites,  and  died  reconciled 
to  the  church.  The  most  remarkable  of 
bis  essays  is  his  Mimoire  mr  les  rela¬ 
tions  commerciales  des  Etats  Unis  vers 
1797.  He  left  personal  memoirs,  which 
are  supposed  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  toe  events  in  which  he  partici¬ 
pated,  and  are  to  be  published,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will,  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  that  is  to  say,  in  1868.  That 
time  is  now  so  near  at  hand  that  no  lit¬ 
tle  interest  begins  to  be  felt  in  these 
memoirs.  That  they  will  possess  a  high 
degree  of  interest  no  one  can  doubt. 
And  in  the  present  and  prospective  con¬ 
dition  of  France,  it  is  not  at  all  improb¬ 
able  that  a  considerable  polilioal  signifi¬ 
cance  may  be  attached  to  them.  Indeed 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  policy  and 
political  views  of  this  remarkable  man 
may  again  play  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  and  destinies  of  France. 
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HAMTDEN  AND  CHALGROVE  FIELD. 

BT  GEOBOB  SMITH. 

Full  cayly  rode  the  Cavaliers  on  that  disastrous  day, 

With  hounding  blood  and  joyous  hearts  all  eager  for  the  fray; 

For  sweet  success  had  crown’d  their  arms,  with  an  unwonted  tide, 

E’er  since  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  fire,  became  their  welcome  guide — 

And  well  they  loved  that  daring  youth,  proud  scion  of  their  king, 

W  hose  soul  was  bold  and  fearless  as  a  bird  upon  the  wing. 

Now  as  they  came  to  Chalgrove  Field,  brave  Rupert  made  a  stand. 

The  trumpet  sounded  and  the  troops  flock'd  towards  him  in  a  band : 

Then  stretch’d  he  forth  his  mailed  hand  and  lifted  high  his  voice. 

And  cried,  “  *  My  father  and  my  country  ’  be  each  gallant  soldier’s  choice  I  * 
So  every  warrior  drew  his  sword,  and  shook  the  blade  on  high. 

And  gave  the  word  by  which  he  fought,  and  was  prepared  to  die ! 

In  grim  array  before  them  lay  the  foe  upon  the  field. 

With  looks  that  told  of  giant  hearts  that  knew  not  how  to  yield — 

And  in  old  England's  palmiest  days,  what  patriots  could  eclipse 
The  grand,  the  simple  Puritans,  with  guileless  hearts  and  lips  ? 

With  Hampden  for  their  leader,  then,  or  vict’ry  or  the  grave. 

They  stood  a  rock  to  break  the  roll  of  tyranny's  wild  wave. 

“  God  and  our  country  !  ".was  the  oath  that  bound  their  valiant  souls ; 

“  And  if  I  fall,”  the  leader  cried,  “’tis  only  one  that  falls; 

Stay  nut  to  mourn  for  me,  I  pray,  nor  lose  the  combat’s  prime. 

But  give  to  England  liberty,  or  win  a  death  sublime  I  ” 

With  tliat  ho  spuiT’d  his  horse,  and  charged  the  thickest  of  the  foe. 

And  with  his  comrades  by  his  side  dealt  many  a  sturdy  blow. 

The  fight  wax'd  fierce ;  the  Roundhead  pray’d,  the  Cavalier  rush’d  on. 
Impetuous  and  lion-like,  amidst  the  battle-dun ; 

But  oh !  a  thousand  sorrows  be  upon  that  dreadful  day. 

That  saw  the  first  of  English  hearts  sink  downward  in  the  clay — 

The  great  and  glorious  captain  from  the  cruel  bullet  reel’d. 

And  bending  o’er  his  horse’s  neck  drave  listless  round  the  field. 

And  as  they  bore  him  from  the  scene  he  turn’d  aside  his  face. 

For  hard,  hard  by  he  saw  the  dear,  the  well  nigh  worshipp'd  place 
Where  lovers’  tears  had  oft  been  shed,  and  by  affeetion  dried — 

Where,  full  of  youthful  love  and  pride,  he  went  to  claim  his  bride— 

And  bursting  yet  again  the  flood  pent  up  within  his  breast. 

He  wept  till  ev’ry  man  was  moved,  and  ev’ry  heart  distress’d. 

The  crown-men  saw  him  led  away,  and  raised  a  joyful  erv. 

Whilst  like  a  mountain  avalanche,  that  darkens  earth  and  sky. 

Right  down  upon  the  cheerless  band  they  bore  with  thund’ring  haste, 

And,  breaking  up  their  wav’ring  line,  laid  all  their  pow’rs  in  waste ; 

Then  each  man  hew’d  and  hack’d,  and  cut  his  adversary  down. 

And  madly  goading  on  his  horse,  escaped  to  Oxford  town. 

All  fainting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  patriot  came  to  Thame, 

Weak  as  tybabe  from  suifring,  but  his  manly  heart  the  same; 

And  on  a  couch  reclining,  all  his  wounds  were  quickly  dress'd. 

Then,  like  the  sun  at  eventide,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest ; 

But  round  him  a  right  trusty  few  their  faithful  vigils  kept. 

Who  mark’d  each  cnange  with  sorrowing  gaze,  and  for  their  hero  wept 

Anon  the  bands  of  sleep  were  loosed — the  sleeper  roused  his  soul. 

And  soon  a  heav’n-caught  smile  beam’d  forth  upon  the  watchers  all ; 

O  well  he  loved  them,  and  their  cause  was  dear  to  him  as  life. 

For  he  it  was  that  threw  the  brand  that  first  provoked  the  strife  I— 

He  turn'd  him  to  the  lattice,  and  beheld  the  meadows  fair. 

The  glorious  homes  of  Britain,  too,  and  thus  brake  out  in  prayer: 

"  O  God,  who  art  the  Father  of  this  fatherland  of  ours. 

Whose  might  can  scatter  armies,  and  whose  breath  dissolve  their  tow’rs — 
Thou  who  canst  crush  the  crowns  of  kings,  and  bring  to  naught  the  strong. 
Who  wilt  not  from  Thine  awful  throne  behold  and  suffer  wrong — 

To  Thee  we  cry,  ’  Come  forth  I  come  forth  1  avenge  Thine  own  elect. 

Let  not  the  Stuart  on  our  shores  bear  his  proud  head  erect  I  ’ 
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“  My  country,  O  my  country,  the  goodliest  land  to  me,  • 

That  blooms  beneath  the  sunny  blue,  from  sea  to  utmost  sea ; 

I  loved  thee  as  a  youth  doth  love  the  maiden  at  his  side. 

And  in  my  heart  have  cherish’d  thee  as  fondly  as  a  bride;—  , 

But  now  I  leave  thee,  for  I  see  and  CTasp  a  hand  divine  I 

Lord  Jesus,  from  this  land  I  come,  that  thou  mayst  give  me  Thine  t 

And  thus  ho  died,  that  godly  man,  who  fear’d  no  earthly  ill. 

And  God  took  up  his  loving  soul — it  reigneth  with  Him  still ; 

He  felt  him  nothing  with  his  Christ,  but  equal  with  his  king. 

He  fought  to  death  for  righteousness,  and  spum'd  the  unjust  thing; 

And  when  he  fell,  though  Britain  reel'd  and  shudder’d  at  his  loss, 

A  patriot’s  noble  death  speaks  louder  than  h'ls  living  voice. 

O  Hampden !  round  thy  memory  our  pure  affections  twine. 

We  feel  our  lives  ennobled  when  we  hap  to  think  of  thine; 

May  Heav’n  preserve  a  race  like  thee,  that  shall  nor  fail  nor  faint. 

Each  man  a  patriot  in  his  soul,  and  in  his  life  a  saint, — 

Then  with  such  mighty  bulwarks  blest,  our  England  long  shall  be 
The  sovereign  boast  of  all  the  world,  the  glory  of  the  free  I 
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THE  SATRAP. 

I. 

Theouoh  all  the  streets  of  Sardes  went  a  voice 
Of  lamentation  and  of  death. 

For  seven  months  the  famine  had  prevailed. 

And  now  the  evil  breath 

Of  Pestilence.  Men  thronged  the  palace  gates 
With  one  deep  cry 

For  bread  or  death,  but  from  the  gilded  doors 
Came  no  reply. 

II. 

On  his  high  palace  roof  the  Satrap  lay. 

Beneath  a  canopy 

Of  Tyrian  silk ;  his  slaves,  with  folded  hands, 
Like  statues  mute,  stood  by. 

One  fair-haired  Persian  favorite  alone 
Knelt  by  his  side. 

Toyed  with  her  golden  bracelet  rings 
In  languid  pride. 

IIL 

From  incense  cups,  on  slender  stems  of  bronze. 
The  thin  gray  smoke  arose 

Straight  through  the  breathless  air,  and  now  the 
long 

Long  day  was  near  its  close. 

Beneath  him  lay,  for  many  a  fruitful  league, 

The  Cilbian  plain. 

Fair  meadow  lands,  and,  bathed  in  sunset  light. 
The  ripening  grain. 

IV. 

The  mighty  circle  of  the  setting  sun 
Hud  reached  the  farther  strand 

Of  gentle  Hermus,  so  the  slow  smooth  stream 
Lay  shining  like  a  band 

Of  molten  brass.  And  when  the  Satrap  saw 
His  kingdom  wide 

His  heart  rejoiced,  and  to  himself  he  said 
These  words  of  pride : 

*'  Sweet  is  the  flatterer’s  breath,  ay,  hon^-sweet. 
The  dainty  food  of  kings.  What  profits  it 


That  I  shonid  hear  the  trnth?  I  know  it 
well; 

That  all  these  fawning  courtier  hounds  would 
sell 

My  blood  to-morrow  for  an  ounce  of  gold. 

An  ounce  of  brass,  nor  think  it  cheaply  sold. 
This  fair  and  gilded  snake,  so  skilled  to  wreaths 
White  arms  around  me,  whispering  to  breathe 
Sweet-sounding  words,  ‘  My  lord,  I  love  you 
well,’ 

She  loathes  the  ground  I  touch !  It  once  befel 
I  heard  her  babbling,  while  asleep  she  lay. 
Some  lover’s  name  in  Persia  far  away. 

What  said  the  Greek  word-monger  yesterday  T 
‘The  unseen  gods  are  strong,  and,  soon  or  late. 
Give  each  his  due ;  and  mightier  than  they 
The  dread  unpitying  force  of  law  and  fate.’ 
Who  are  these  unseen  gods  ?  and  am  not  I 
A  god  ?  1  give  the  word,  and  presently 
These  longed-for  golden  corn-fields,  one  by  one. 
Lie  dust  and  ashes  blackening  in  the  sun. 

Men  know  the  Gods  through  fear;  what  more 
can  Zeus, 

The  arch-destroyer,  save  that  he  may  use 
The  forked  lightning^  and  the  blasting  hail  7 

This  very  night  I’ll  make  the  stars  grow  pale 
Against  the  thousand  golden  lamps  that  shine 
Around  my  hall  of  banquet,  and  the  wine. 
Borne  round  by  many  a  rose-crowned  slave, 
shail  flow 

Among  my  silken  guests,  until  their  slow 
Dull  blood,  with  fire  divine,  shail  warm  and 
glow. 

Meanwhile  the  sound  of  flutes  shall  sweeter 
grow 

And  still  more  loud,  more  passionately  sweet ; 
And  beating  time  with  swiftly-moving  feet. 
My  red-lipped  nymphs  shall  join  the  Lydian 
dance, 

With  twining  arms,  and  many  a  wanton  glance. 
And  am  not  I  as  great  a  god  as  he,  . 

The  drunken  son  of  Theban  Semele  7 
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'  True,  Cjroa  tt  •  g^cftter  god  than  I, 

And  with  a  word  can  cast  me  from  my  throne: 
And,  year  year,  the  wretched  people  ply 
Hie  ear  for  judgment  on  my  tyranny ; 

But  great  Persepolie  ie  far,  their  moan 
Sounds  faintly  .in  hie  ears;  and  kings  are 
prone 

To  Tiew  the  crimes  of  kings  with  lenient  eye.” 


T. 

Thus  spoke  the  Satrap  in  his  pride ;  but  while 
The  blood-red  sunset  glow 
Still  stained  the  West,  a  sound  of  whispering 
Went  through  the  courts  below. 

There  came  a  messenger,  all  pale  and  faint 
From  riding  hard. 

With  letters  sealed  with  Cyrus’  hand,  and  sought 
The  captain  of  the  guard. 


The  captain  of  the  guard  broke  seal,  and  read 
Without  a  word: 

But  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  was  still. 

The  watchers  heard 

A  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  on  the  stair. 

And  when  the  morning  sun  arose  they  found 
The  Satrap  dead. 

Stabbed  in  his  sleep ;  and  so  another  prince 
Reigned  in  his  stead. 

— CortMU  Magattin*.  W.  FaaifK  Smith. 


TO  A  PRETTY  STRANGER. 

1  DO  not  know  yon,  lady  fair  I 
Perhaps  I  never  may 
(For  Fate  can  seldom  drop  so  rare 
A  treasure  in  my  way). 

Still  Memory  may  take  delight 
In  trying  to  recall 
The  comet  of  a  shiny  night — 

The  Beauty  of  a  BaU. 

To  hear  the  song — to  see  the  dance 
In  which  you  flitted  by — 

To  summon  up  that  haughty  glance 
Before  the  mental  eye — 

Such  sights  and  sounds  I  shall  esteem 
A  privilege,  though  small ; 

And  you  shall  reign  throughout  my  dream. 
The  Beauty  of  a  BolL 

You  feel,  I  fancy,  very  proud  ; 

Or,  maybe,  very  vain : 

Yon  find  the  homage  of  the  crowd 
A  pleasant  thing  to  gain. 

But  say — is  yours  a  happy  state  ? 

I  cannot  guess  at  all 
What  sentiments  may  animate 
The  Beauty  of  a  Ball. 

My  lady  fair  I  your  winning  ways. 

Your  figure,  face,  and  dress 
Will  haunt  me  many,  many  days 
In  all  their  loveliness. 

But  should  wo  meet — where’er  it  bo— 
(Park,  fgte,  or  banquet  hall). 

You  have  no  name  but  this  for  ms— 

The  Beauty  of  a  BaU. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

STBABIS  TO  LTDIA. 

{Coruidtring  what  she  should  inserihs  on  Asr 
Tablets.) 

**  Lrati,  die,  per  omnea 
Te  dcos,  oro,  Sybarin 
«  Cur  properae  amando. 

"PerdereT  euraprlcum 
Oderlt  campum,  patient 
Pulverii  atque  tolia  t  ’’ 

UoBAoa,  "Ai  Jjydtam." 

I  TAKi  not  oracles  of  life 
From  bounding  pulse  or  writhing  vein  ; 
From  the  arena’s  dusty  strife ; 

From  thought  or  fancy,  joy  or  pain. 

I  trust  no  more  the  senses  five ; 

My  heart  demands  a  subtler  sign. 

And  only  then  is  sure  I  live 
When  it  can  teU  me  I  am  thine. 

’Tis  not  to  mirrors  sought  by  stealth 
I  sue  for  proofs  of  manly  grace ; 

I  do  not  gather  signs  of  health 

From  forehead  smooth  and  ruddy  face ; 

I  care  no  more  to  gauge  the  swell 
Of  lungs  within  a  heaving  chest ;  ■ 

If  my  heart  teU  me  all  is  well — 

My  heart  and  thou — I  leave  the  rest. 

It  is  not  from  the  flying  leap ; 

The  well-thewed  limb  of  might  and  length ; 
The  voice,  like  Stentor’s,  loud  and  deep — 

’Tis  not  from  these  I  prove  my  strength. 

I  reck  no  more  of  outward  show. 

Whilst  powers  unseen  to  me  belong ; 
Alcides’  self  might  fear  a  bl«)W 

When  thy  love  bids  me  to  be  strong. 

• 

I  do  not  count  my  hoarded  gold 
Till  even  the  growing  figures  tire; 

I  reckon  not  the  mines  I  hold ; 

The  jewels  and  the  stones  of  fire. 

I  do  not  tell  my  gems  of  art. 

Nor  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea ; 

I  cast  out  all  to  fill  my  heart 

Witlt  more  than  Croesus’  wealth  in  thee. 

I  do  not  ask  the  painless  day. 

The  unconscious  night  and  dreamless  sleep. 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  shifting  play. 

The  dearer  joys  that  bid  me  weep — 

Not  these  I  ask,  in  doubtful  tone. 

If  they  will  deign  my  life  to  bless; 

Why  mock  their  weakness?  thou  alone 
The  secret  hast  of  happiness. 

When  I  would  know  if  cloudless  light 
And  golden  weather  bless  the  day; 

If  gentleness  brood  o’er  the  night. 

And  all  but  peace  is  far  away : 

I  do  not  ask  if  storms  are  fled ; 

If  sun  or  moon  is  bright  the  while : 

All  things  are  gathered  to  a  head — 

I  question  only.  Dost  thou  smile  ? 

I  do  not  ask  my  halting  mind 
IfT  am  witty  or  am  wise; 

•If  I  am  pitiful  or  kind ; 

Or  gallaut  in  a  thousand  eyoe. 
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I  reck  not  of  the  world  without ; 

I  would  not  my  own  judgment  prove ; 

My  heart  resolves  me  of  my  doubt : 

I  am  all  these  if  thou  dost  love. 

With  soul  as  Vestal’s  fair  and  pure ; 

With  heart  like  Sappho’s  in  a  flame ; 

Both  in  one  tender  word  secure, 

Upon  thy  tablets  write  my  name. 

And  near  it  write  this  burning  plea : 

Half  of  my  life  is,  to  be  thine ; 

Trembles  the  other  half  with  thee — 

The  other  half — that  thou  art  mine  I 

A.  H.  G. 

— LondoK  Society. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

The  Comparative  Geography  of  Pdlettineandthe 
Sinaitie  reniiunUa.  By  Carl  Rittkr.  Transla¬ 
ted  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students. 
By  WiLUAM  L.  Gaor.  4  vols,  Edinburgh:  T. 
A  T.  Clark. — Ritter’s  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  is  a  magnificent  series 
of  volumes,  constituting  what  Mr.  G^e  justly 
calls  a  “  Colossal  Geography  of  Asia.”  It  is  a  sci- 
entifle  and  not  a  Biblical  work ;  “  universal  in  its 
scope,  and  by  no  means  limited  to  the  evolution 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.”  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  geographical  work  ever  accomplished  by 
one  man. 

The  portion  of  the  Erdkunde  which  relates  to 
the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  is,  to  the 
Binaitic  Peninsula,  Palestine  proper,  and  Syria, 
would,  if  translated.  All  about  fourteen  octavo 
volumes  of  450  pages  each.  Ritter  was  not  a 
traveller,  but  a  scientific  geographer,  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  geographic^  genius.  Had  he 
been  enabled  personally  to  visit  the  localities  that 
ho  describes,  his  \fork  would  have  been  to  the 
geography  of  Palestine  what  Gibbon’s  work  is  to 
Roman  history.  His  extensive  learning,  his  mar¬ 
vellous  power  of  intuition,  his  scrupulous  fairness, 
which  often  betrays  him  into  hesitancy,  if  not 
vacillation,  and  his  synthetic  and  artistic  power 
of  presenting  his  materials,  are  perhaps  unri¬ 
valled.  His  method  is  to  present  a  complete 
digest  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  coun¬ 
tries  he  describes,  namely,  of  all  the  accounts 
of  previous  travellers,  which  he  compares,  ar¬ 
ranges,  and  presents  with  an  accuracy  and  order 
that  make  his  work  as  interesting  as  it  is  in¬ 
structive. 

To  have  translated  the  whole  of  the  geography 

the  Biblical  lands  would  have  been  an  under¬ 
taking  too  vast,  and  5  et  there  are  few  Biblical 
students  who  would  not  be  glad  to  possess  it. 
Mr.  Gage,  however,  has  done  a  safer,  and  there¬ 
fore  wiser  thing.  He  has  condensed  the  fourteen 
volumes  into  four,  and  he  has  done  this  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  and  great  success.  "  I  was  led,”  he 
says,  “  to  believe  that  the  most  feasible  method 
of  condensing,  was  to  retain  almost  or  quite  in¬ 
tact  whatever  illustrates  the  Bible,  and  just  so 
much  of  what  remained  as  would  keep  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  subject  unbroken,  and  allow  the 
reader  to  see  the  masterly  method  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  work.” 

The  literature  of  the  Holy  Land  is  immense. 
Scores  of  books  have  been  written  about  Pales¬ 
tine  aince  Ritter  closed  bis  labors ;  some  of  them 


of  great  scientific  value;  Stanley,  Porter,  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Tristram  are  well  known  to  English 
readers;  Mr.  Grove  has  contributed  to  Smith’s 
Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Porter  to  that  of  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  geographical  articles  of  a  very  high  or¬ 
der;  Captain  Wilson  and  hjs  exploring  party 
have  made  some  interesting  discoveries,  and  will 
probably  re-create  the  scientific  topography  of 
Palestine.  But  however  Ritter  may  bo  supple 
mented,  he  cannot  be  superseded ;  his  great  work 
is  the  summary  of  all  that  had  been  done  before 
it ;  it  must  be  the  starting  point  of  whatever  is 
done  after  it.  Indeed,  tnose  who  have  since 
contributed  the  most  to  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land  delight  to  call  him  master.  His 
work  is  and  must  be  an  imperishable  treasure 
of  matters,  the  most  interesting  to  students  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  limits  ol 
a  notice  like  this,  to  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
of  so  multifarious  a  work :  even  to  give  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  its  contents,  would  be  to  fill  three  or  four 
pages  with  mere  index  matter.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  only  say  generally,  that  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  by  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  a  historical 
introduction  brings  together  the  knowledge  con¬ 
tributed  by  travellers  down  to  Burckhardt.  Tlie 
different  parts  and  routes  of  the  Peninsula  are 
then  described ;  the  two  great  groups  of  Serbal 
and  Sinai  especially,  and  their  conflicting  claims 
to  be  the  mountain  of  the  lawgiving,  are  weigh¬ 
ed.  Ritter  gives  the  weight  of  his  great  author¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  Sinai,  a  conclusion  to  which  per 
sonal  observation  had  brought  us.  There  is  no  pos 
sible  spot  near  enough  to  Serbal  for  the  purposes 
of  the  narrative  where  a  multitude  of  people  could 
encamp.  Ritter  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
encampment  at  Sinai  was  on  the  plain  of  Seb&yeh, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  mass  of  Sinai,  in  view 
of  Jebcl  Mousa.  For  many  reasons — the  fact  that 
Jebel  Mousa  can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  it 
being  one — we  are  strongly  convinced  that  it  was 
on  the  plain  Er  Rahah,  at  the  northern  end,  un¬ 
der  the  peaks  of  SQfsifeh,  and  in  the  broad  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Wady  el  Sheikh.  To  this  conclusion, 
the  editor  remarks,  the  explorations  of  Stanley 
and  more  recent  travellers  have  tended. 

Very  great  geographical  interest  attaches  to 
the  unique  basin  or  fi-ssure  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Mr.  Grove  has  translated  for  this  work  M.  Lar- 
tel’s  elaborate  essay  on  its  formation,  also  M. 
Terrell’s  essay  on  the  composition  of  its  water. 
The  work  also  contains  summaries  of  all  that,  up 
to  its  publication,  was  known  about  the  tombs  of 
the  Patriarchs  at  Hebron.  More,  however,  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  by  the  visits  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Fergusson  than  was 
possessed  before.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  tenacity  of  Mussulman  exclusiveness,  that 
all  our  affirmations  concerning  the  visit  of  the 
latter  were  met  at  Hebron  by  an  utter  and  ab¬ 
rupt  denial. 

Ritter  enters  full}'  into  the  entangled  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
the  site  of  the  Temple,  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Ho  af¬ 
firms,  on  the  authority  of  Arabian  historians, 
that  the  House  of  the  Rock  was  erected  by  the 
Caliph  Abd-al-Melek,  in  the  year  686.  He  ridi¬ 
cules  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “  whimsical  hypothesis,” 
that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  identical  with  Uw 
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indent  Christian  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

A  singular  blunder  of  either  the  author  or  the 
translator  represents  the  cave  under  the  Kubbet 
es  Sukhrah,  the  summit  of  Moriah,  as  600  feet 
In  length ;  the  entire  platform,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  is  only  660 
feet  long.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  itself  is  an  oc¬ 
tagon,  each  side  of  which  measures  only  67  feet, 
and  the  cave  of  the  rock  occupies  but  a  small 

[>ortion  of  its  area.  Speaking  simply  from  the 
mpression  made  by  it,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
not  more  that  80  feet  in  diameter.  Large  addi¬ 
tions  again  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  Haram  since  Ritter  wrote.  The  editor  has 
appended  notes  to  indicate  the  principal  conclu¬ 
sions  thus  reached.  It  is  superfluous  to  commend 
a  work  of  so  peerless  a  character  as  this.  By 
publishing  it  at  a  price  so  reasonable,  Messrs. 
Clark  have  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  Biblical  student,  and  few,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  without  it. — Brit'ush  Quarterly. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1866  and 
1867  ;  or.  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Saence  and  Art. 
Exhibiting  the  most  Important  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Antiquities,  etc.  ;  together  with  a  List 
of  Recent  Scientific  Publications;  a  Classified 
List  of  Patents;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men.  Edited  b}'  Samukl  Kneeland,  M.D.  With 
a  fine  likeness  of  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  United 
States  Revenue  Commissioner,  and  former  Editor 
of  this  work.  Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1867. 
For  sale  in  New-York  by  Oakley  <k  Mason.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  W'ells’s  engagement  with  the 
United  States  Government,  the  work  for  1866 
was  delayed  until  too  late  to  secure  its  prepara- 
Uon ;  consequently,  the  present  volume  embraces 
tuo  years  (1866-1867).  The  character  of  this 
work  is  too  widely  known  and  appreciated  to 
call  for  anything  more  than  the  announcement.  ; 

Religious  Poems.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
With  illustrations.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1867.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  poetry  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
her  prose,  and  still  some  of  the  poems  in  tliis 
volume,  and  portions  of  others,  are  full  of  noble 
and  beautiful  sentiments,  naturally,  truthfully, 
and  gracefully  expressed.  Some  of  the  lessons 
taught,  too,  arc  iinportaiit  and  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered  ;  ns  in  “  Summer  Studies :  ” 

**  See  how  the  pines  push  off  their  last  year’s  leaves. 

And  stretch  h"yond  them  with  exultant  bound; 

The  grass  and  flowers,  with  living  power,  o’ergrow 
Ttielr  last  year’s  remnants  on  the  greening  ground. 

•  Wilt  thou,  then,  all  thy  wintry  feelings  keep, 

The  old  dead  routine  of  thy  book-writ  lore. 

Nor  deem  that  Ood  can  teach,  by  one  bright  hour, 
What  life  hath  never  taught  to  thee  before  T  ” 

Tlio  volume  is  brought  out  in  beautiful  style. 

Papers  Rtlaling  to  Foreign  Affairs.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  Annual  Message  of  the  President  to 
the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 
8  vols.,  octavo.  Also,  Appendix  to  Diplomatic 
Correspemdence  of  1866,  1  vol.,  octavo.  77ie 

Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  At¬ 
tempted  Assassination  of  William  II.  Seward. 
W aabington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1 866. 


We  have  received  the  above  volumes,  containing 
important  documents  and  a  mass  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  highly  interesting.  The  last 
volume,  particularly,  is  noteworthy  as  being  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  the  correspondence  connected 
with  the  terrible  tragedy  and  crime  which  de¬ 
prived  the  nation  of  the  life  and  services  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  expressions  of  condo¬ 
lence  and  sympathy  which  the  family  and  the 
Government  received  from  various  governments 
and  distinguished  personages  and  bodies  abroad, 
as  well  as  from  individuals,  associations,  etc.,  at 
home.  No  death  in  modern  times  ever  before 
evoked  such  universal  sympathy  and  condolence 
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Hie  Cathedral  Library  at  Cologne. — In  the  yea# 
1794,  when  the  French  revolutionary  army  ad-* 
vanced  to  the  Rhine,  the  valuable  library  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Cologne  Cathedral  was  conveyed 
for  safety  to  Darmstadt.  Among  its  treasures 
are  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  chiefly  in 
manuscript.  A  careful  catalogue  of  them  was 
made  so  far  back  as  1752,  by  Harzheim,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  under  the  title  of  “  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Cologne.” 

This  valuable  collection  dates  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne.  It  was  commenced  byllildebold, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Archcnancellor  of 
that  monarch,  in  the  year  783.  It  was  consider¬ 
ably  increased  by  gifts  from  Pope  Leo  the  Third 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  804. 

The  Archbishops  Heribertus,  Evergerus,  Han* 
no,  and  their  successors,  continued  the  collec¬ 
tion  by  the  purchase  of  rare  manuscripts  and 
copies  of  ancient  parchments.  In  the  year  1668, 
Hittorp,  in  the  preface  of  his  work  On  Divim 
Offices,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Salciitin,  al¬ 
ludes  more  than  once  to  this  rare  collection. 
We  might  quote  many  other  authorities  to  au¬ 
thenticate  the  manuscripts.  Jacob  Pnmelius, 
in  a  work  published  at  Cologne  in  1571,  entitled 
^  The  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church  (who  is  quoted 
In*  Uarzheiiu  in  his  book.  The  Old  Codexes  of 
Cologne),  distinctly  gives  their  date  and  origin. 

The  collection  consists  of  eight  parts,  namely, 
1.  Bibles;  2.  The  Fathers;  3.  Ecclesiastical  Law; 
4.  Writers  on  Sacrifices,  Sacraments,  Offices  of 
the  Church,  and  Liturgies ;  6.  Histories ;  6.  As¬ 
cetics;  7.  Scholastics;  8.  Philosophical,  Rhetor¬ 
ical,  and  Grammatical  writers. 

Some  of  these  manuscripts  are  richly  illumin¬ 
ated,  and  some  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
first  codex  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  if  not 
earlier,  which  is  indicated  by  the  capital  letters, 
which  are  in  gold.  The  seventh  codex  contains 
the  Gallic,  Roman,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  Psalmody 
as  edited  by  St.  Jeronimus — “  a  most  rare*and 
valuable  codex.” 

The  twelfth  codex,  in  elegant  foglio,  adorned 
with  many  illuminations  and  annotations  of  the 
eighth  century,  comprises  the  four  Gospels. 

Codex  one  hundred  and  forty -three  deserves 
particular  mention.  As  frontispiece,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Evergerus  in  his  episco¬ 
pal  robes.  It  is  richly  illuminated,  and  set  with 
jewels. 

The  above  quotations,  which  we  have  trans- 


**  V  <r  O  mj  mmmkrf,  Mm  •■■MhI  ImU  !• 

TK«I  Wi«w»»  WfWl4  Ik'  m»m%j  U»«  froa  M  !•  ■Um'mI  m  , 

I  hir»l  lb**  ••  •  rwmtk  4aU)  itm  tk  kto  ■44*. 

Am<I  im  MV  k— tl  MV*  vlMrtek'^  iMv  m  tM4tjF  m  •  ktl4n— 

H«i  umm  I  Imm  Umv.  far  I  «■  m4  yrvif  •  kw  l  4t«i«r| 

Liir4  JiwM.  favM  tkU  1m4  I  mmm,  UmA  ikM  majM  fivv  mm  TtUm  I  * 

AmI  Uim  k«  4iv<  UmI  gMJIjr  mm.  »k«  fa*r’4  m  Mrikly  III. 

A»<i  <Vh|  i<i>4  m  kU  l•>vlM  «n«|— 4t  rv4^MUi  wiik  II»m  niU ; 

II <‘  Ml  KIm  ■nililnr  wllk  Im4  rhrUl,  but  vq**!  with  kU  kinf, 

III*  l^iMkl  lo  ikMik  far  rifklmaMMa,  m4  aiMiniM  Ik*  «^«l  Ikiaf ; 
Am4  •km  kr  Ml,  tkati(k  Hrltala  ra^'4  m4  akN44«r‘4  *1  kU  Ima, 

A  fMlrlol's  MkU  4rlk  if— kr  ImiJrr  Ik—  kla  llvUig  voWv. 

O  Il«mt>4i*a  1  r<itta>l  iliy  mmorj  oar  porv  affecUunt  twloo. 

Wr  fr«l  liar  Hr—  voDublMl  whr*  ••  k«p  to  iklnk  of  Ihinv; 

Mot  II—v'o  pr—rrro  o  roc*  like  thee,  ttioi  eholl  mir  foil  nor  foint, 
l-Uck  min  o  potriot  In  hl«  ooal,  onJ  in  hi*  life  n  — Int,— > 

Then  with  enoh  mq^tv  bulwnrki  kloet,  onr  Kn;;Und  liioif  ihnll  be 
The  eorereiga  bo—l  of  nil  the  world,  ike  glory  of  the  fr—  I 


POETRY. 


THE  SATRAP. 


ToBouon  all  the  street*  of  Sardes  went  a  voice 
Of  lamentation  and  of  death. 

For  seven  months  the  famine  hod  prevailed. 

And  now  the  evil  breath 

Of  Pestilence.  Men  thronged  the  palace  gates 
With  one  deep  cry 

For  bread  or  death,  bat  from  the  gilded  doors 
Came  no  reply. 

IL 

On  his  high  palace  roof  the  Satrap  lay. 

Beneath  a  canopy 

Of  Tyrian  silk;  his  slaves,  with  folded  hands, 
Like  statues  mute,  stood  by. 

One  fair-liaired  Persian  favorite  alone 
Knelt  by  his  side. 

Toyed  with  her  golden  bracelet  rings 
In  languid  pride. 

III. 

From  incense  cups,  on  slender  stems  of  bronze. 
The  thin  gray  smoke  arose 

Strmght  through  the  breathless  air,  and  now  the 
long 

Long  day  was  near  its  close. 

Beneath  him  lay,  for  many  a  fruitful  league. 

The  Cilbian  plain. 

Fair  meadow  lands,  and,  bathed  in  sunset  light. 
The  ripening  grain. 

IV. 

The  mighty  circle  of  the  setting  sun 
Had  reached  the  farther  strand 

Of  gentle  Hermus,  so  the  slow  smooth  stream 
Lay  shining  like  a  band 

Of  molten  brass.  And  when  the  Satrap  saw 
His  kingdom  wide 

His  heart  rejoiced,  and  to  himself  he  said 
These  words  of  pride : 

“  Sweet  is  the  flatterer’s  breath,  ay,  hon^-sweet. 
The  dainty  food  of  kings.  What  profits  it 


That  I  should  hoar  the  trutliT  I  know  it 
well; 

That  all  these  fawning  courtier  hounds  would 
sell 

My  blood  to-morrow  for  an  ounce  of  gold. 

An  ounce  of  brass,  nor  think  it  cheaply  sold. 
This  fair  and  gilded  snake,  so  skille<I  to  wreathe 
White  arms  around  mo,  whispering  to  breathe 
Sweet-sounding  words,  ‘My  lord,  1  love  you 
well,' 

She  loathes  the  ground  I  touch  !  It  once  befel 
I  heard  her  babbling,  while  asleep  she  lay. 
Some  lover’s  name  in  Persia  far  away. 

What  said  the  Greek  word-monger  yesterday  T 
‘  The  unseen  gods  are  strong,  and,  soon  or  late, 
Give  each  his  due ;  and  mightier  than  they 
The  dread  unpitying  force  of  law  and  fate.’ 
Who  are  these  unseen  gods  f  and  am  not  I 
A  god  ?  1  give  the  word,  and  presently 
These  longeil-for  golden  cora-firlds,  one  by  one. 
Lie  dust  and  ashes  blackening  in  the  sun. 

Men  know  the  Gods  through  fear;  what  more 
can  Zeus, 

The  arch-destroyer,  save  that  he  may  use 
The  forked  lightning,  and  the  blasting  hail  T 

This  very  night  PH  make  the  stars  grow  pale 
Against  the  thousand  golden  lamps  that  shine 
Around  my  hall  of  banquet,  and  the  wine. 
Borne  round  by  many  a  rose-crowned  slave, 
shall  flow 

Among  my  silken  chests,  until  their  slow 
Dull  blood,  with  fire  divine,  shall  warm  and 
glow. 

Meanwhile  the  sound  of  flutes  shall  sweeter 
grow 

And  still  more  loud,  more  passionately  sweet ; 
And  beating  time  with  swiftly-moving  feet. 
My  red-lipped  nymphs  shall  join  the  Lydian 
dance. 

With  twining  arms,  and  many  a  wanton  glanos. 
And  am  not  I  as  great  a  go<l  as  he. 

The  drunken  son  of  Theban  Semelo  ? 
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TIms  ifsks  Iks  Wstosy  ts  kis  pHiii;  ksl  wkUs 
Tks  Msu4-r>4  sssisl  gtsw 
MU  sUlssU  Iks  WmI,  s  sossd  at  vkisrsftsf 
Ik  rsl  Ikrmifk  Iks  sawrls  kslow. 

Tksrr  essis  s  siiwi  sssr,  sil  psls  saU  hlal 
From  ridiss  ksrJ, 

Witk  Isasrs  sssisd  witk  Cyras’  ksad,  sad  soagbt 
Tbs  captain  of  tbs  guard. 

«i. 


I  t*as  sot  svarirs  U  Itfc 

Fmia  knaaiHag  pulw  or  aritkii^  rota ; 

Frton  tko  arrsa’t  daaly  aUKo; 

I'nsu  IkoughI  or  fonry,  joy  or  fwia. 

I  truvt  au  UMirs  iko  araioo  lit* ; 

My  heart  dmianda  a  aubller  aiga, 

Aad  oaly  Ikon  is  aore  I  lira 
When  it  caa  Udl  dm  I  am  ihias. 


Tbe  captain  of  the  guard  broke  seal,  and  read 
W  itJiout  a  word : 

But  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  was  still, 

Tl>e  waU  hera  heard 

A  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  on  the  stair. 

And  when  tlie  morning  sun  arose  they  found 
The  Satrap  dead, 

StablMsd  in  his  sleep ;  and  so  another  prince 
Reigned  in  his  stead. 

— Cornhill  Ma^axitu.  W.  Feamk  Suirn. 


TO  A  TRETTY  STRANGER. 

I  no  not  know  you,  lady  fair  I 
Perhaps  I  never  may 
(For  Fate  can  seldom  drop  so  rars 
A  treasure  in  my  way). 

Still  Memory  may  take  delight 
In  trying  to  recall 
The  comet  of  a  shiny  night — 

The  Beauty  of  a  Ball. 

To  hear  tlie  song — to  see  the  dance 
In  which  you  flitted  by — 

To  summon  up  that  haughty  glance 
Before  the  mental  eye— 

Such  eights  and  sounds  I  shall  esteem 
A  privilege,  tliough  small ; 

And  you  shall  reign  tliroughout  my  dream. 
The  Beauty  of  a  Ball. 

You  feel,  I  fancy,  very  proud  ; 

Or,  maybe,  very  vain; 

You  find  the  homage  of  tl>e  crowd 
A  pleasant  thing  to  gain. 

But  say — is  yours  a  happy  state  1 
I  cannot  guess  at  all 
What  sentiments  may  animate 
The  Beauty  of  a  Ball. 

My  lady  fair !  your  winning  ways. 

Your  figure,  face,  and  dress 
Will  haunt  me  many,  many  days 
In  all  their  loveliness. 

But  should  we  meet — where’er  it  be — 
(Park,  fete,  or  banquet  hall), 

You  have  no  name  but  this  for  me— 

Tbe  Beauty  of  a  Balh 


Tis  not  to  mirrors  sought  by  stcaltk 
1  sue  fur  )>roofs  of  manly  grace ; 

I  do  not  gather  signs  of  health 
From  forehead  smooth  and  ruddy  face; 

I  care  no  more  to  gauge  Uie  swell 
Of  lungs  witliin  a  heaving  chest ; 

If  my  heart  tell  me  all  is  well — 

My  heart  and  tlioii — 1  leave  the  rest. 

It  is  not  from  the  flving  leap; 

The  well-thcwed  limb  of  might  and  length ; 

The  voice,  like  Stentor’s,  loud  and  deep— 

’Tis  not  from  these  I  prove  my  streiig^ 

I  reek  no  mure  of  outward  show. 

Whilst  powers  unseen  to  me  belong; 

Alcides’  self  might  fear  a  blow 

When  thy  love  bids  me  to  be  strong. 

I  do  not  count  my  hoarded  gold 
Till  even  the  growing  figures  tiro ; 

I  reckon  not  the  mines  I  hold ; 

The  jewels  and  the  stones  of  fire. 

I  do  not  tell  my  gems  of  art. 

Nor  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea; 

I  cast  out  all  to  fill  my  heart 

W'ith  more  than  Croesus’  wealth  in  thee. 

I  do  not  ask  the  painless  day. 

The  unconscious  night  and  dreamless  sleap. 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  siiifting  play, 

Tlie  dearer  joys  that  bid  me  weep — 

Not  these  I  ask,  in  doubtful  tone. 

If  they  will  deign  my  life  to  bless; 

Why  mock  their  weakness?  thou  alone 
The  secret  host  of  happiness. 

When  I  would  know  if  cloudless  light 
And  golden  weather  bless  (he  day; 

If  gentleness  brood  o’er  the  night. 

And  all  but  peace  is  far  away : 

I  do  not  ask  if  storms  are  fled  ; 

If  sun  or  muon  is  bright  the  while  : 

All  things  are  gathered  to  a  head — 

I  question  only.  Dust  thou  smile  T 

I  do  not  ask  my  halting  mind 
If  I  am  witty  or  am  wise;  • 

If  1  am  pitiful  or  kind ; 

Or  gallant  in  a  thousand  eyes. 
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I  reck  not  of  the  world  withont ; 

I  would  not  my  own  judj^ent  prove ; 

My  heart  resolves  me  of  my  doubt : 

1  am  all  these  if  thou  dost  love. 

With  soul  as  Vestal’s  fair  and.  pure ; 

With  heart  like  Sappho’s  in  a  flame ; 

Both  in  one  tender  word  secure. 

Upon  thy  tablets  write  my  name. 

And  near  it  write  this  burning  plea : 

Half  of  ray  life  is,  to  be  thine ; 

Trembles  the  other  half  with  thee — 

The  otlier  half — that  thou  art  mine  ! 

A.  ILO. 

—London  SocUttf. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

7^  Comparative  Oeography  of  PaU^ne  and  (he 
Sinaitie  Penintula.  By  Cabl  Rittu.  Transla¬ 
ted  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students. 
By  William  L.  Gaob.  4  vols.  Edinburgh:  T. 
A  T.  Clark. — Ritter’s  Erdlnmde  eoa  Amen,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  is  a  magnificent  series 
of  volumes,  constituting  what  Mr.  Gage  justly’ 
calls  a  “  Colossal  Geography  of  Asia.”  It  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  and  not  a  Biblical  work ;  “  universal  in  its 
scope,  and  by  no  means  limited  to  the  evolution 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.”  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  geographical  work  ever  accomplished  by 
one  man. 

The  portion  of  the  Erdkunde  which  relates  to 
the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  is,  to  the 
tiinaitic  Peninsula.  Palestine  pre^r,  and  Syria, 
would,  if  translated,  fill  about  fourteen  octavo 
volumes  of  450  pages  each.  Ritter  was  not  a 
traveller,  but  a  scientific  geographer,  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  geographical  genius.  Had  ho 
been  enabled  personally  to  visit  the  localities  that 
he  describes,  his  work  would  have  been  to  the 
geography  of  Palestine  what  Gibbon’s  work  is  to 
Roman  history.  His  extensive  learning,  his  mar¬ 
vellous  power  of  intuition,  liis  scrupulous  fairness, 
which  often  betrays  him  into  hesitancy,  if  not 
vacillation,  and  his  sj’nthetic  and  artistic  power 
of  presenting  his  materials,  are  perhaps  unri¬ 
valled.  His  method  is  to  present  a  complete 
digest  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  coun- 
triM  he  describes,  namely,  of  all  the  accounts 
of  previous  travellers,  which  he  compares,  ar¬ 
ranges,  and  presents  with  an  accuracy  and  order 
that  make  his  work  as  interesting  as  it  is  in¬ 
structive. 

To  have  translated  the  whole  of  the  geography 
of  the  Biblical  lands  would  have  been  an  under¬ 
taking  too  vast,  and  yet  there  are  few  Biblical 
students  who  would  not  be  glad  to  possess  it. 
Mr.  Gage,  however,  has  done  a  safer,  and  there¬ 
fore  wiser  tiling.  He  has  condensed  the  fourteen 
volumes  into  four,  and  he  has  done  this  with  ad¬ 
mirable  akill  and  great  success.  “  1  was  led,”  he 
says,  “  to  believe  that  the  most  feasible  metliod 
of  condensing,  was  to  retain  almost  or  quite  in¬ 
tact  whatever  illustrates  the  Bible,  and  just  so 
much  of  what  remained  as  would  keep  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  subject  unbroken,  and  allow  the 
reader  to  see  the  masterly  method  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  work.” 

’The  literature  of  the  Holy  Land  is  immense. 
Scores  of  books  have  been  written  about  Pales¬ 
tine  since  Ritter  closed  his  labors ;  some  of  them 
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of  g^reat  scientific  value;  Stanley,  Porter,  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Tristram  are  well  known  to  English 
readers;  Mr.  Grove  has  contributed  to  Smith’s 
Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Porter  to  that  of  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  geographical  articles  of  a  very  high  or¬ 
der;  Captain  Wilson  and  his  exploring  poriy 
have  made  some  interesting  discoveries,  and  will 
probably  re-create  the  scientific  topography  of 
Palestine.  But  however  Ritter  may  be  supple¬ 
mented,  he  cannot  be  superseded ;  his  great  work 
is  the  summary  of  all  that  had  been  done  before 
it ;  it  must  be  the  starting  point  of  whatever  is 
done  after  it.  Indeed,  those  who  have  since 
contributed  the  most  to  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land  delight  to  call  him  master.  His 
worlc  is  and  must  be  an  imperishable  treasure 
of  matters,  the  most  interosting  to  students  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  limits  ot 
a  notice  like  this,  to  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
of  so  multifarious  a  work  :  even  to  give  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  its  contents,  would  be  to  fill  three  or  four 
pages  with  mere  index  matter.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  only  say  generally,  that  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  by  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  a  historical 
introduction  brings  together  the  knowledge  con¬ 
tributed  by  travellers  down  to  Burckhordt.  The 
different  parts  and  routes  of  the  Peninsula  are 
then  described ;  the  two  great  groups  of  Serbal 
and  Sinai  especially,  and  their  conflicting  claims 
to  be  the  mountain  of  the  lawgiving,  are  wcigli- 
ed.  Bitter  gives  the  weight  of  his  great  author¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  Sinai,  a  conclusion  to  which  per 
sonal  observation  had  brought  us.  There  is  no  poe 
sible  spot  near  enough  to  Serbal  for  the  purposes 
of  the  narrative  where  a  multitude  of  people  could 
encamp.  Ritter  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
encampment  at  Sinai  was  on  the  plain  of  Scb&yeli, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  mass  of  Sinai,  in  view 
of  Jebel  Mousa.  For  many  reasons — the  fact  that 
Jebel  Mousa  can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  it 
being  one — we  are  strongly  convinced  that  it  was 
on  the  plain  Er  Rabah,  at  the  northern  end,  un¬ 
der  the  peaks  of  S&fs&feh,  and  in  the  broad  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Wady  el  Sheikh.  To  this  conclunon, 
the  editor  remarks,  the  explorations  of  Stanley 
and  more  recent  travellers  have  tended. 

Very  great  geographical  interest  attaches  to 
the  unique  basin  or  fissure  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Mr.  Grove  has  translated  for  Uiis  work  M.  Lar- 
tet’s  elaborate  essay  on  its  formation,  also  M. 
Terreii’s  essay  on-  the  composition  of  its  water. 
The  work  also  contains  summaries  of  all  that,  up 
to  its  publication,  was  known  about  the  tombs  of 
the  Patriarchs  at  Hebron.  More,  however,  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  by  the  visits  oif  the 
Prince  of  W’alea  and  Mr.  Fergusson  than  was 
possessed  before.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  tenacity  of  Mussulman  exclusiveness,  that 
all  our  afllrraations  concerning  the  visit  of  the 
latter  were  met  at  Hebron  by  an  utter  and  ab¬ 
rupt  denial. 

Ritter  enters  fully  into  the  entangled  Question 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Mosque  ot  Omar, 
the  site  of  the  Temple,  the  Walla  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  af¬ 
firms,  on  the  authority  of  Arabian  historians, 
that  the  House  of  the  Rock  was  erected  by  the 
Caliph  Abd-al  Melek,  in  the  year  686.  He  ridi¬ 
cules  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “  whimsical  hypothesis,” 
that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  identical  with  the 
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ancient  Christian  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  singular  blunder  of  either  the  author  or  the 
translator  represents  the  cave  under  the  Kubbct 
cs  Sukhrah,  tlie  summit  of  Moriah,  as  #00  feet 
in  length ;  the  entire  platform,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  is  only  660 
feet  long.  Tlie  Mosque  of  Omar  itself  is  an  oc¬ 
tagon,  each  side  of  wnich  measures  only  67  feet, 
and  the  cave  of  the  rock  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  its  area.  Speaking  simply  from  the 
impres-sion  made  by  it,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
not  more  that  80  feet  in  diameter.  Large  addi¬ 
tions  again  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  Haram  since  Ritter  wrote.  The  editor  has 
appended  notes  to  indicate  the  principal  conclu¬ 
sions  thus  readied.  It  is  superfluous  to  commend 
a  work  of  so  peerless  a  character  as  this.  By 
publishing  it  at  a  price  so  reasonable,  Messrs. 
Clark  have  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  Biblical  student,  and  few,  wo  apprehend, 
will  DO  without  it. — liritith  Quarterly. 

jinnual  of  Bcientifie  Diteovery  for  186#  and 
1867  /  or.  Year  Book  of  Fade  in  Science  and  Art. 
Exhibiting  the  most  lm|iortant  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Cliemistr)',  Astronomy,  Meteorology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Antiquities,  etc.  ;  toother  with  a  List 
of  Recent  Scientitic  Publications ;  a  Classifled 
List  of  Patents ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men.  Edited  by  Samuil  Knklakd,  M.D.  With 
a  fine  likeness  of  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  United 
States  Revenue  Commissioner,  and  former  Editor 
of  this  work.  Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1807. 
Por  sale  in  New-York  by  Oakley  A  Mason.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Wells’s  engagement  with  the 
United  States  Government,  the  work  for  1866 
was  delayed  until  too  late  to  secure  its  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  consequently,  the  preeeni  volume  embraces 
Ubo  yeare  (1866-1867).  The  character  of  this 
work  is  too  widely  known  and  appreciated  to 
call  for  anything  more  than  the  announcement. 

Beliyioui  Poems.  By  Harbiet  Beicbgr  Stowi. 
With  illustrations.  Boston  :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
1867.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  poetry  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
her  prose,  and  still  some  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume,  and  portions  of  others,  are  full  of  noble 
and  beautiful  sentiments,  naturally,  truthfully, 
and  gracefully  expressed.  Some  of  the  lessons 
taught,  too,  are  important  and  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered  ;  as  in  “  Summer  Studies :  ” 

“  Bee  how  the  pioei  puah  off  their  last  year'i  leaves, 

And  stretch  beyond  tliem  with  exultant  bound  ; 

The  irass  and  Rowers,  with  livinx  power,  o’ergrow 
Their  last  year's  remnanU  on  the  greening  ground. 

■  Wilt  thou,  then,  all  thy  wintry  feeUnrs  keep. 

The  old  dead  routine  of  thy  book-writ  lore. 

Nor  deem  that  0«d  can  teach,  by  one  bright  hour. 
What  life  hath  never  taught  to  thee  before  f  ” 

The  volume  is  brought  out  in  beautiful  style. 

Papers  lUlatiny  to  Foreign  Affairs.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  Annual  Message  of  the  President  to 
the  First  Session  of  the  Tliirty-ninth  Congress. 
8  vob.,  octavo.  Also,  Appendix  to  Diplomatic 
Correspondeitce  of  1866.  1  vol.,  octavo.  The 

Assassitiation  of  Ahratiam  Lincoln  and  the  At- 
teiupted  Assassination  of  William  II.  Sesoard. 
W asbington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1 866. 


We  have  received  the  above  volumes,  containing 
important  documents  and  a  mass  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  highly  interesting.  The  last 
volume,  particularly,  is  noteworthy  as  being  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  the  correspondence  connected 
with  the  terrible  tragedy  and  crime  which  de¬ 
prived  the  nation  of  the  life  and  services  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  expressions  of  condo¬ 
lence  and  sympathy  which  the  family  and  the 
Government  received  from  various  governments 
and  distinguished  personages  and  b^ies  abroad, 
as  well  as  from  individuals,  associations,  etc.,  at 
home.  No  death  in  modern  times  ever  before 
evoked  such  universal  sympathy  and  condolence. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Cathedral  Library  at  Cologne. — In  the  year 
1794,  when  the  French  revolutionary  army  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Rhine,  the  valuable  library  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Cologne  Cathedral  was  conveyed 
for  safety  to  Darmstadt.  Among  its  treasures 
are  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  chiefly  in 
manuscript.  A  careful  catalogue  of  them  was 
made  so  far  back  as  1762,  by  llarzheim,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  under  the  title  of  “  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Col(»no.” 

This  valuable  collection  dates  as  for  ba»  as 
Charlemagne.  It  was  commenced  by  liildebold. 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Archchancellor  of 
that  monarch,  in  the  year  783.  It  was  consider¬ 
ably  increased  by  gifts  from  Pope  Leo  the  Third 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  8U4. 

The  Archbishops  Hcribertus,  Evergerua,  Han- 
no,  and  their  successors,  continued  the  collec¬ 
tion  by  the  purchase  of  rare  manuscripts  and 
copies  of  ancient  parchments.  In  the  year  1668, 
Hittorp,  in  the  preface  of  his  work  On  Divine 
Offices,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Salentin,  al¬ 
ludes  more  than  once  to  this  rare  collection. 
W e  might  quote  many  other  authorities  to  au¬ 
thenticate  tne  'manuscripts.  Jacob  Pamelius, 
in  a  work  published  at  Cologne  in  1671,  entitled 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  CAurcA  (who  is  quoted 
Iw  llarzheim  in  his  book.  The  Old  Codexes  of 
Cologne),  distinctly  gives  their  date  and  origin. 

The  collection  consists  of  eight  parts,  namely, 
1.  Bibles  ;  2.  The  Fathers;  S.^EccIcsiostical  Law; 
4.  AV'riters  on  Sacrifices,  Sacraments,  Oflices  of 
the  Church,  and  Liturgies;  6.  Histories;  6.  As¬ 
cetics;  7.  Scholastics;  8.  Philosophical,  Rhetor¬ 
ical,  and  Grammatical  writers. 

Some  of  these  manuscripts  are  richly  illumin¬ 
ated,  and  some  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
first  codex  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  if  not 
earlier,  which  is  indicated  by  the  capital  letters, 
which  are  in  gold.  The  seventh  codex  contains 
the  Gallic,  Roman,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  Psalmody 
as  edited  by  St.  Jeronimus — "  a  most  rare  and 
valuable  codex.” 

The  twelfth  codex,  in  elegant  foglio,  adorned 
with  many  illuminations  and  annotations  of  the 
eighth  century,  comprises  the  four  Gospels. 

Codex  one  hundred  and  forty-Uiree  deserves 
particular  mention.  As  frontispiece,  there  is  a 
{wrtrait  of  Archbishop  Evergerua  in  his  episco¬ 
pal  robes.  It  is  richly  illuminated,  and  set  with 
jewels. 

The  above  quotations,  which  we  have  trsas- 
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l»tod  from  the  Latin,  ia  which  lavage  the 
catalogne  Is  written,  will  euffice  to  give  auch  of 
our  readers  m  are  bibliuuhiles  some  idea  of  a 
treasure  which  will  shortly  be  restored  to  the 
ahelves  of  the  library  attached  to  the  Cologita 
Cathedral. 

Vio  may  mention  another  restoration  which  is 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  The  celebrated 
collection  of  pictures,  known  as  the  Duseeldorf 
collection,  will  shortly  be  returned  to  Prussia, 
negotiations  having  already  commenced  for  that 
purpoae.  The  coll«M;tion,  which  comprises  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
schools,  is  at  present  at  Munieti. 

Shahtprare' t  Sonnets. — M.  Philarftte  Chasles, 
of  the  Mazarin  Library,  Paris,  has  again  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  London  AUunceum  a  discovery  of 
his  relative  to  the  dedication  of  Shakspeare’s 
Sonneta,  by  Thomas  Thorpe.  He  says  that  the 
person  addressed  as  “  the  only  Begetter  of  these 
insuing  Sonnets”  is  Lord  Southampton;  that 
"  the  well-wishing  Adventurer”  is  Thomas  Thorpe 
himself,  the  publisher  (who  risked  his  money), 
and  that  “  Mr.  W.  H.,”  set  down  as  “the  well- 
wishing,"  who  really  dedicates  the  volume  to  the 
nobleman,  was  not  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  but  the  younger  brother  of  Ann  Hatha¬ 
way,  Shakspeare’s  wife  (she  survived  the  poet 
six  years) — in  other  words,  William  Hathaway, 
to  wlkom  the  poems  were  probably  presented  by 
Shakspeare.  M.  Chasles  promises  to  substanti¬ 
ate  bis  case  in  a  forthcoming  volume  on  Shaks¬ 
peare,  on  which  he  has  been  ten  years  engaged, 
which  will  be,  he  says,  “  the  mmlest,  but  com¬ 
plete,  mature,  and  definite  result  of  my  long  re¬ 
searches  on  the  subject.”  His  conjecture  (for  it 
is  no  more)  is  better  than  the  Gemian  idea  tliat 
“  W.  IL”  meant  William  Himself,  or  Gerald 
Massey’s  that  it  was  Lord  Pembroke.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  the  best  and  oldest  book  tells  us,  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Kcv.  Samuel 
Neill,  who  dates  “  Moffat,  N.  B."  and  signs  “  Rec¬ 
tor”  (which  mostly  means  schoolmaster,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  there  are  no  church  rectories),  has 
written  a  letter  on  M.  Chasles’  communication, 
to  say  that  as  far  back  as  January,  1861,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  shilling  volume  entitled  Shaks¬ 
peare ;  a  Critieal  Biography,  in  which  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  supposing  that  “Mr.  W.  I£."  was  Will¬ 
iam  Hatliaway  is  given  at  length,  and  that  he 
repeated  tlic  statement  in  two  literary  journals 
in  1864  and  in  1865.  In  the  latter  year,  too,  an 
Inverness  paper  stated  that  “Mr.  Neill  believes 
that  the  mysterious  i>er8nnage  was  William  Hath¬ 
away,  brother-in-law  of  rhe  poet.”  In  January, 
1862,  M.  Philurftte  Chasles’  first-  communication 
touching  Hathaway  was  published  in  the  Athe- 
neeum,  whereii{>on  Mr.  Neill's  volume,  published 
twelve  months  earlier,  was  sent  to  him  at  Paris, 
and  ita  receipt  duly  acknowledged  by  his  secre¬ 
tary.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  whatever  the 
value  of  the  disdbvery  or  conjecture,  that  the 
French  critic  is  not  entitled  to  its  credit. 

American  Books  in  England. — The  .dtA«i<eum, 
reviewing  recent  books  by  our  Whittier,  Whipple, 
and  Thoreaii,  says :  “  But  while  the  Americans 
are  daily  readers  of  our  literature,  and,  through 
it,  constant  observers  of  the  best  features  of  our 
political  and  social  existence,  it  is  matter  for  re¬ 
gret  that  England  does  not  take  a  corresponding 
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interest  in  the  native  literature  of  the  BUtee. 
Of  course  there  it  an  impoeing  roll  of  American 
authora  who  have  been  thoroughly  adopted  aa 
captains  of  thought  by  the  intellectual  rank  and 
file  of  tliia  country.  Longfellow  is  not  lose 
|)o[Milar  in  London  than  Tennyson  in  New-York 
or  Boston ;  Cooper  is  read  in  Old  almoet  aa 
widely  aa  Walter  Scott  in  New  England;  the 
novels  of  Washington  Irving  are  as  much  worka 
of  universal  and  permanent  interest  in  tlie  cities 
and  villages  of  Great  Britain  as  the  tales  of 
Charles  Dickens  are  alTaira  of  familiar  oonversa- 
tion  throughout  the  Union;  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
and  Holmes  are  names  that  glitter  on  the  shelves 
of  every  well-furniahed  library  on  this  aide  of  the 
Atlantic.” 

The  Westminster  Rerien  had  a  recent  article, 
entitled  the  “  Ladies’  Petition,”  in  which  the  suf¬ 
frage  was  claimed  fur  women  upon  legal  and  log¬ 
ical  ground.s,  “  merely  natural  reasons,  such  as 
difference  of  sex,”  against  tl»e  claim,  being  set 
aside  a.s  alike  frivolous  and  insufficient.  Mr.  J. 
3.  Mill  follows  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  gallantry 
and  the  justice^  the  working  man.  and  once 
more  testifies  bn  belief  in  the  right  of  English 
women  to  the  franchise.  U|>on  purely  abstract 
prinriplca,  something  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  ladies, 'but  would  they  themselves  like  to  be 
regarded  from  the  abstract  point  of  vie  w  T  How¬ 
ever  female  suffrage  may  do  for  America,  we 
believe  it  to  be  completely  optsised  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 
Aristophanes  wrote  of  a  Ladies*  Parliament,  and 
those  who  remember  his  account  of  the  assembly 
will  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  debate 
with  which  it  opened.  A  female  franchise  would 
bo  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  towards  a  House  of 
Dkmes.  After  that  men  would  subside  into  social 
and  political  Mantalinis.  It  is  altogether  itniios- 
sible  to  treat  this  subject  seriously,  and  we  regret 
that  a  philosopher,  such  as  Mr.  Mill,  should  be 
the  advocate  of  tlio  inveterate  blue  stockings  of 
England,  whose  numbers,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
are  becoming  gradually  more  limited.  The 
“merely  natural  reasons,  such  as  difference  of 
sex,”  will  prevail  against  any  other  reasons  what¬ 
ever. 

M.  Thomas  has  made  a  coinniuniealion  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  discovery  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  species  of  rhinoceros  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  the  valley  of  the  Tarn,  near  Uaillac. 
After  summing  up  the  facts  he  exprtswos  the 
opinion  that  rhinooeri  of  the  sfierics  Aeerothe- 
rium  dwelt  in  France  during  the  later  pyoceno 
jieriod  in  conjunction  with  the  I’lilojJothsrium, 
the  PalfTothenum,  and  the  lyi/Jiiodon,  and  that 
consequently  the  first  appearance  of  this  genus 
on  the  globe  rnsist  be  relegated  to  the  Upper 
Eocene,  instead  of  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  aa  is 
usually  done. 

We  see  by  the  daily  papers  that  M.  Guixot  has 
read,  in  the  salon  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  a  chapter 
of  the  eighth  and  concluding  volume  of  his 
Memoirs,  which  is  to  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pina 
IX.,  and  a  sketch  of  the  political  state  of  Italy 
during  the  interval  between  1846  and  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  b’chruary.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
summary  of  the  events  that  have  since  then 
taken  p  ace  in  the  Peninsula. 


